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It has been noted that a number of the railroads 
which accepted the government guaranty of compensa- 
tion for the first six months of restored private opera- 
tion, have not reinstated their off-line agencies. There 
has been no authoritative explanation of this fact, but it 
is generally understood that the reason—or, at least, the 
controlling reason—for failure to reappoint off-line 
agents, is that the roads fear that money thus expended 
would not be allowed by the Commission as operating 
expense to be considered in figuring the net revenue to 
which the road was entitled under the guaranty, and 
so would have to be paid by itself out of what it re- 
ceived from the government, and that some ruling or 
amouncement of its position on this matter is being 
sought from the Commission. 

If there is any doubt as to what the Commission 
might think, it is, of course, wise to have that doubt 
cleared up before the expense is incurred, but surely 
the Commission can have no idea of ruling that the 
‘ost of off-line agencies is not properly an operating 
expense to be so considered in computing what is due 
the roads under the government guaranty. It is true 
that off-line agencies were not permitted, except as 
they might be paid for out of corporate funds, under 
severnment operation of the roads. Many other ex- 
benses were also cut off. But the situation was different 
then. The roads were being operated as a unit under 
sovernment control and there was no reason or excuse 
for any sort of competitive methods by any of the car- 
ners, Now they have been restored to private operation 
and the legitimate competition that accompanies pri- 
‘ate business. Surely off-line agencies are a legitimate 
method of competition. 

It may be said that the roads in question are not yet 
itee from government control in the matter of com- 
Petitive expenses since they have accepted the govern- 
ment guaranty, but we can see nothing in such a dis- 
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tinction. Either off-line agencies are a legitimate means 
of going after business, or they are not. If they are 
not, then they should not .be permitted either to the 
roads that are now operating under the government 
guaranty or to any road now or at any time, under the 
law that provides that rates shall be so fixed as to 
produce a certain net revenue. In fixing such rates the 
Commission must allow certain operating expenses as 
proper. Certainly it would not say that a road should 
not be allowed to charge the expense of off-line agencies 
to operating expense and have that operating expense 
considered as an element in figuring net revenue. If it 
would not do so under such circumstances it should not 
do so now with the roads that have accepted the gov- 
ernment guaranty. What is proper at the one time 1s 
proper at the other. A ruling now that off-line agencies 
cannot be allowed to roads accepting the government 
guaranty would mean, logically, that all off-line agencies 
must be abolished or paid for by the carriers indulging 
in them out of the net revenue they receive from the 
rates established by the Commission. We hope, there- 
fore, that there will be no such ruling. 

The subject of off-line agencies has been pretty 
thoroughly discussed in the course of government op- 
eration of the railroads. The abolishment of them was 
undoubtedly a hardship to many faithful and valuable 
railroad men of long service. But, under government 
operation, there was no occasion for their being, except 
as a service for the shipper. Their lack was felt in 
that respect all the time the government ran the rail- 
roads. Their restoration was one of the advantages 
looked forward to in considering the return to private 
control. They are legitimate as a means of seeking 
competitive business and they are almost necessary— 
at least extremely valuable—as a service to the buyer 
of transportation. There should be no question about 
their restoration. 

PUBLICITY FOR PROPOSED RATES 

It is a matter for congratulation that the lines in 
Southwestern territory are following the example set 
by the Western Trunk lines in adopting a plan of dock- 
ets and hearings (with an accompanying scheme of pub- 
licity) in connection with the initiation of rates. In only 
these two territories has this plan thus far been adopted. 
In other territories there is more or less reluctant ad- 
mission that shippers are entitled to advance knowledge 
and to be heard before tariffs are published, but it is 
urged that this situation can be met satisfactorily by 
conveying information to shippers through the traffic 
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officers of the railroads concerned and permitting the 
shippers to tell these traffic officers what their ideas 
are. In the name of efficiency and common sense, why 
“trifle with this subject? If shippers are entitled to in- 
formation and hearing, why not give it to them in the 
most effective way?’ Is there any effective way that 
will reach all shippers who may be interested, but by 
the preparation of dockets available to any and all who 
desire them? The idea of many railroad men that ship- 
pers can get all the information they need through the 
personal efforts of traffic officials of roads that reach 
them is closely akin to the antiquated railroad idea that 
there is no virtue in printer’s ink in presenting to ship- 
pers the freight carrying facilities that a road may have 
to offer them. The railroad idea is that the shipper will 
find out in other ways what advantages this or that road 
may have to offer for certain kinds of traffic at cer- 
tain times or under certain conditions. They may, but 
when there is a certain means of informing them, that 
means ought to be adopted. 


A HORRIBLE EXAMPLE 

We beg that those persons who favor government 
ownership of the railroads and other utilities—especially 
those who are wont to point to the postoffice as an 
example of efficient operation under public ownership— 
will take a look at that same postoffice just now. It is 
never the perfect thing that most persons who only get 
a letter now and then imagine it, and for the last two 
or three years it has offered extremely poor service. 
Right now the service is abominable. And the failure 
of the service is due to the very fact of government 
ownership and its red tape methods. If the postoffice 
were privately operated, for profit, wages of postal em- 
ployes would be raised to a point where sufficient com- 
petent men could be obtained to work the mails and 
plants would be enlarged to the extent necessary to 
care for the business offered. Not so in the postoffice. 
The Chicago institution is a pitiful sight. Subscribers 
for The Traffic World know of the complete fall-down 
that has been scored, if they know it from no other 
source. Second class matter has been delivered a week 
or ten days too late. Nor is the failure confined to sec- 
ond class matter. The other day we got a special de- 
livery envelope, delivered at our Chicago office twenty- 
four hours after its arrival in the city. The same week 
the same thing occurred at our Washington office. Every 
day we get special delivery mail due to arrive in Chi- 
cago in the morning at 9:55. We never get that mail 
until afternoon and frequently not until the next day. 
If there is anything that is inefficient just now it is the 
United States Postoffice. 

THE RAILROAD LABOR CRISIS 

The charge made by Attorney-General Palmer that 
the “outlaw” railroad strikes that have hampered trans- 
portation all over the country recently were a mani- 
festation of the purpose of the international communist 
party to capture control of industry and spread in this 
country the chaos that exists in, Russia, is not alto- 
gether surprising to those who have studied the situa- 
tion and attempted to account for it. It was plain that 
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there must be some national organization or agency be- 
hind the strikes, else they could not have spread go 
rapidly and generally. Neither could those on strike 
have hoped for the means of living while out of work 
For these reasons many suspected that the national 
brotherhoods, while pretending not to countenance the 
strikes, were really winking at them. This theory wa; 
discounted, however, by the unlikelihood of the brother- 
hood leaders being shortsighted enough thus to admit 
publicly that they no longer controlled their unions, 
and to permit conditions that must lead to labor chaos 
if they persisted. But the [. W. W. explanation solves 
the problem. We hope if Mr. Palmer is right—and he 
seems to know what he is talking about—the gover- 
ment will go the limit in bringing the rascals to justice, 
not merely that the strike may be settled and transpor- 
tation be resumed without interruption, but that those 
who are seeking to undermine our institutions may be 
put where they can do no more harm. Hanging is not 
a possible punishment for them, but we wish it were 
and that the government would administer it. 





Of course, it is not to be understood that all the 
men who struck were parties to an I. W. W. scheme 
or that they would sympathize with any such thing. 
The great majority of them, we have no doubt, were mis- 
led. Their being so misled was easily accomplished be- 
cause of their discontent over conditions and the delay 
they have experienced in the adjustment of their wage 
demands. Some of them are notoriously underpaid, as 
compared with other similar labor, and they know it. 
Indeed, this condition is admitted by their employers 
and by others familiar with conditions, but it is not 
remedied because the orderly procedure provided by 
law must be complied with. For this very reason there 
ought to be no more delay in this orderly procedure. 
The President has at last appointed the members of 
the Railroad Labor Board, which is empowered to pass 
on the demands. The Senate has acted promptly im 
passing on these appointments. That the President loit- 
ered was no excuse for the Senate continuing the delay, 
as was threatened, unless the character of the appoint: 
ments made delay or obstruction imperative. Prompt 
confirmation of the appointments and a prompt getting to 
work by the Board ought to do much to settle the situ 
ation. The men will be much better satisfied to wait 
if they can see in motion the machinery that is to de 
cide their case. 

One of the interesting side-lights is the activity ™ 
the Senate now in introducing anti-strike bills. The 
Senate had in the Cummins railroad bill a provision that 
would have taken care of the present emergency, bu! 
the House conferees would not consent to it and it wa 
taken out. Perhaps the House will be of a different 
mind now. Perhaps even the labor unions will be @ 
little less hostile toward legisation that would enable the 
government to deal with a situation such as this we 
have just been experiencing and which was entirely out 
of the power of the union heads to control. The los" 
of events only serves to’ prove that a just ‘measure ca! 
do harm to nobody and that it may even work good for 
those who oppose it because it promises to injure their 
selfish interests. 
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Current Topics | 
in Washington 


+ 

The Silence at the White House.—No monarch living behind 
the veil that royalty deliberately puts up between itself and the 
public was ever more of a mystery to his subjects than President 
Wilson has been since the beginning of his illness. The utter 
aloofness of the ill man from contact with the outside world 
was never more sharply borne in on the consciousness of men 
than while the railroad strike fever was spreading over the 
country. Men wanted to know What the President was thinking 
about the matter. Some word came from the White House. 
Presumably it came from the President, but nobody could be 
certain that it did. Secretary Tumulty indicated that the ad- 
ministration was of the opinion that the better course would 
be for the government to avoid taking sides in the dispute be- 
tween laboring men. That caused unfavorable talk. No more 
was said about the intensely vital domestic question than about 
the situation in the Ruhr district. In fact, if one cared to use a 
foot rule, the probabilities were that the utterances pertaining to 
the Ruhr question would be found to measure more inches than 
the utterances about the strike. When Secretary Tumulty an- 
nounced, April 12, that he expected to give out the names of 
the men selected to serve on the Railroad Labor Board the next 
day, the most common question was as to whether he was re- 
peating something the President had told him or was merely 
giving a conclusion he had reached after considering the things 
the President had said or done in connection with the matter. 
The man in the street knows just as much of what is really 
going on at the White House as the cabinet officers knew before 
the President called the cabinet meeting for April 14, the first 
since the return to the White House because of the illness that 
befell the President on his western speech-making trip in behalf 
of the League of Nations part of the treaty of peace. Persons 
having to do with any phase of the railroad question have had 
an opportunity to learn, by unsatisfactory personal experience, 
how inadequate are the means whereby the public keeps tab 
on its chief servant. It is true there are reporters at the White 
House representing the various associations of newspapers and 
special correspondents for particular newspapers. But they can- 
not be blunt and outspoken. Any man who offends either the 
President or his private secretary by telling too much, or telling 
what he has to say in a way that is not satisfactory to them, 
may expect to be warned away from the White House. Ameri- 
cans who turn the “fierce light that beats on a throne” on the 
President must do so in a kindly and sympathetic way. Pitiless 
publicity is a fine thing—to talk about. President Wilson is not 
unlike his predecessors. Such of them as would receive the 
newspaper men at all made it the rule that there must be no 
direct quotation, unless the President asked that he be quoted 
as saying so and so, or authorized the statement that two and 
two make four. President Wilson has the reputation of using 
many words without exactly committing himself to a particular 
proposition. 
began. Prior to that time he saw them twice a week—if it was 
convenient. Since his illness, Secretary Tumulty has been the 
Substitute, but, as before indicated, the man who hears Tumul- 
ty’s announcement can not be sure whether Tumulty is repeat- 
ing Something the President said or is merely giving a Tumulty 
idea as to what the President is thinking, and likely to say soon. 








Trucks as Substitutes for Rails—There was, in the eyes of 
the few railroad men left in Washington, a bit of amusement 
over some of the recent outgivings of the publicity man of the 
amy truck branch of the Council of National Defense. He 
talked about the mobilization of 700,000 trucks, some owned by 
the government and the others by manufacturers and mer- 
chants, for the transportation of food supplies of eastern cities, 
deprived of transportation by the railroad strike. The first 
potion the railroad men asked was how the trucks were to 
rie etied with gasoline. They suggested that the railroad 
— was holding up the tank cars of the oil industry just as 
nly as the refrgerator cars of the meat packing industry. 
— Suggestion they made was that if the 700,000 trucks 
— to be available for such use were converted into sub- 
— tor the idle freight car, the work they have been doing 
ng come to a standstill. The implication was that it would 
: do much more profitable than robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
se atta that some of the four or five million pleasure cars 
Fo * etn into carriers of food would not have been regarded 
of oe. Use of passenger cars for carrying small bags 
pe — tend to relieve distress. But how poor a substitute 
med a seven passenger cars would be for the standard 40,000 

mum car may be inferred from the fact that, if every seven- 


take nee car were compelled to carry 1,000 pounds, it would 
freight ec such cars to tote the minimum load of one such 
ar. 


as bee The average loading of cars, for more than a year, 
n twenty-nine tons. Of course, that was not the average 
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load of food shipments, but the average load of food shipments 
probably was at least twenty-four tons, so it would take forty- 
eight seven-passenger automobiles to perform the work of one 
freight car of average size. In other words, if there are 5,00%,000 
seven-passenger cars in the country, which there are not, and all 
were put to work hauling food, they could not haul as much as 
one-half the freight cars in the country can carry. The publicity 
man, however, quoted Herbert F. Shenton, acting secretary of 
the Council, as saying that a mobilization of the trucks, 700,000 
in number and all supposed to be usefully employed now, would 
enable the country “to face with a degree of equanimity almost 
any temporary failure of the railway systems.” Railroad men, 
as a rule, are willing to admit that the aytomobile truck is a big 
supplement to the railroad, but it is far from a complete substi- 
tute for it, even for temporary purposes. 

The Cost-Plus System.—The cost-plus system of doing work, 
which was inaugurated in the construction of barracks at the 
outbreak of the war, probably did more to increase the cost of 
living than any other. Nearly everything that comes under 
scrutiny in Washington now comes back to the effect of that 
system. The strike of the yard men, according to inspectors of 
the car service commission of the American Railroad Associa- 
tion, nearly all of whom are in close touch with the men who 
went on strike, first in Chicago and then apparently at every 
other place where the agitators like Glenn E. Plumb had been 
working, is attributable largely to the conditions created by the 
cost-plus system. The strike of the yard men, so the inspectors 
say, was caused largely by the resentmerit the switchmen felt 
over the fact that manual laborers, especially in the building 
trades, were getting from $6 to $10 a day, while they were get- 
ting only $4 and $5. The fact that their employment, as a rule, 
is steadier than the building trade workers meant nothing to 
the yard men who went on strike, generally after the visit of 
some man like Plumb, who prayed with them to pity them- 
selves. The inspectors found that the strikers generally had a 
“grouch” over the amounts paid to hod-carriers and the other 
semi-skilled men of the building trades. Some of them felt that 
they were as skilled workers as plumbers and bricklayers. No 
one who knows anything about the wages paid during the war 
and since then to the men in the building trades has any doubt 
as to the reason for the high wages. The government, in its 
anxiety to get barracks constructed, agreed to pay cost, plus a 
percentage as profit. The beans were spilled the minute the 
first contract of that kind was made. Now Congress, through 
its committees, is finding waste in the construction of barracks 
running from 30 to 50 per cent. The suggestion is made that 
somebody shall be prosecuted. But prosecution of the con- 
tractor will not undo the fact that the saw and hammer car- 
penter expects $8 a day as a minimum, because he got it during 
the war, and that he is willing to loaf a few days each week 
rather than accept less than the ordinary pay of the time when 
the government seemed to be trying to cover the earth with 
ten-dollar bills. The inspectors did not believe the strikes were 
inspired by the officers of the big brotherhoods. 





Arbitrary Power Over Rates.—Attorneys for shippers who 
have had the experience of coming to the Commission with a 
complaint that a rate or practice was in violation of the inter- 
state commerce law, to depart with higher rates as the result 
of their challenge, wonder sometimes whether it was really an 
unadulterated good for the shipper to assent to changes in the 
law that placed the whole power over rates in the hands of a 
governmental body. Their experience with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration was that, for autocracy, the government official 
has even the toughest old Bourbon among the railroad officials 
backed in a corner fanning himself for breath. McAdoo did 
things to rates and practices which railroad men had not dared 
even suggest among themselves, even when they had gentle- 
men’s agreements among themselves and were following what 
was supposed to be the Vanderbilt idea.as to how the public 
should be treated. The lumbermen in business at Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, Va., will be sorry they came to the Commission 
about the restoration of the switching rates at those places if 
the Commission adopts the recommendation of Examiner J. 
Edgar Smith. One lumberman, whose mill is on a spur of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, will have his daily switching bill increased 
from $3 to about $50 a day. Prior to the enactment of the trans- 
portation law there was always a question as to whether a sug- 
gestion by the Commission that the railroads might increase a 
rate was within the scope of the Commission’s authority. Now, 
however, there is no doubt. The Commission has the power 
to fix minimum and maximum rates. It also has the power to 
initiate rates, so there is no necessity for any indirection if the 
Commission thinks there might be an increase on a rate as to 
which nothing may have been said by a railroad traffic man. 
The Commission’s control over rates is now so complete that it 
is doubtful whether a belligerently inclined railroad traffic man 
could start a rate war even if he desired. 

Districts for Rate-Making.—Although there was not a great 
deal of public disagreement in the expressions placed before the 
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Commission, March 22, about the desirability of dividing the 
country into three zones for rate-making purposes, there is 
reason to believe there will be many quirks and kinks to be 
straightened out if it so decides. The question the Commission 
is believed to be weighing is as to whether there will be more 
quirks in a three-part division than if it makes only one dis- 
trict, or whether it will be possible to make each of the rate 
association territories a district for making rates needed to 
enable the carriers to earn the specified percentage on their in- 
vestment. Nearly every suggestion finds some traffic organiza- 
tion prepared with facts to show that it would ruin its members. 
El Paso is one of the places which believes it would be cast 
into commercial darkness if Western. Classification territory 
were divided, especially ‘on the lines drawn by F. A. Jones of the 
Arizona commission. Mr. Jones suggested a division by means 
of a line runing northward from El Paso to the New Mexico- 
Texas line, thence eastward and thence northward to the Colo- 
rado-New Mexico line. A. U. Tadlock, speaking for the South- 
western Industrial Traffic League and the El Paso Chamber of 
Commerce, told the Commission that that would put El Paso out 
of business in New Mexico, Arizona, and California, if the rates 
north of the line were made lower than those south of it. It 
‘would be such a discrimination, he said, as would have to be 
removed by the Commission. While, geographically, El Paso is 
in Texas, he said, in a commercial sense it is betwixt and be- 
“tween Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Mexico. Such a di- 
vision, he said, would be comparable to building a house which 
the builder knew he would have to tear down. El Paso, it is 
believed, is only one of a dozen or more cities the location of 
which makes the problem of the Commission a hard one, not- 
withstanding the fact that there was apparently not much divi- 
sion on the proposition that there should be three districts, co- 
extensive with the classificaion territories. A. E. H. 


FIGURES ON INCREASED RATES 
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Bits of paper, called memoranda, suggestions, summaries, 
digests, and so forth, all constituting what may be called informal 
representations, have been placed before the Commission, or 
individual commissioners, indicating that when the time comes 
for formal presentation, the railroads of the country are going 
to suggest to the regulating body that they need much more 
money than has yet been suggested as the maximum the carriers 
could make under the new rate-making section of the law. 

Eastern earriers alone, it is understood, have told commis- 
sioners that they should have increases in rates that would yield 
them at least $500,000,000 more net income than they earned in 
1919. Inasmuch as the country is expected to spend $2,000,000,000 
for automobiles alone this year, and that the property of the 
country is supposed to be worth $300,000,000,000, that addition 
to the net income is represented, it is understood, to be a small 
thing. 

Approach to formality in the presentation of ideas may be 
expected soon. The railroad executives are due to return to 
Washington April 17 to carry on further talk about the dispo- 
sition the Commission should make of the $300,000,000 Congress 
gave it to be used as a loan fund for financing needy railroads. 

There was an expectation, when this was written, that they 
would use the opportunity then presented for further preparing 
the minds of the commissioners for a formal presentation of 
thought with regard to increases in rates. 

The carriers will make their suggestions, it is believed, on 
the theory that the volume of business for the year beginning 
with September 1, 1920, will be no greater than for the calendar 
year 1919, but that expenses, other than those represented by 
wages, will be considerably higher. As to wage increases, they 
will say that whatever increase in wages the Railroad Labor 
Board ordains will call for additions to rates sufficient to cover 
these additions to expense. 

By what method the eastern carriers arrived at the con- 
clusion supposed to have been informally fixed at $500,000,000, 
is not known. E 

No official of the Commission nor any commissioner will 
admit anything other than that informal suggestions as to the 
amount of money that will be needed have been made by and 
on behalf of the eastern carriers. The representations of that 
character, it has been indicated, are not intended to bind the 
carriers and set limits, up or down, on what they say to the 
Commission when they have more fully considered what they 
could or should do to help the Commission in the performance 
of its duty to allow rates which would make possible a return 
of not less than 5.5 per cent. 

There is more frankness about the representations that have 
been made by the executives on the subject of money needed for 
equipment. The executives who are due to return to Washing- 
ton April 17 have estimated that their minimum expenditures 
in 1920 should be $610,000,000 for 100,000 freight cars, 20,000 
refrigerators, 3,000 engines, and 2,000 passenger coaches. That 
does not mean that $610,00,000 would be enough to pay for that 
much equipment. It means that $610,000,000 would be necessary 
to finance purchases amounting to that much. 
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Half that sum would be furnished from the United States 
treasury. The railroads would undertake to raise the rest by 
means of bond or note issues. The Pennsylvania is reporteg 
as planning a bond issue that will assure 6 per cent, if not more, 
though the rate of interest nominated in the bond may not be 
much, if any, over five per cent. 


THE NEW SERVICE BUREAU 
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How far Col. Franklin S. Robbins, director of the ney 
service bureau of the Commission, will go in exercising contro} 
over the physical operation of the railroads will depend, it is 
believed, on the attitude of the railroad executives. If they 
“go along” with the Commission, Robbins will have little to do 
other than to think out plans whereby the railroads may in. 
prove their service, and suggest trial of the changes. In the 
event any of the railroad executives, especially the executives 
in charge of physical operation, show signs of mulishness, Rob- 
bins may not only have to make plans for improvement, but 
also plans for putting his ideas into effect. 

Naturally, everything he does will be subject to approval 
or order by the Commission. In and of himself he will have 
no power. Everything he may propose for the betterment of 
the service will have to be issued in the form of an order signed 
by the secretary. Primarily he will be the Commission’s ad- 
viser in the matter of physical operations. 

There is practically no limit to the power of the Commis- 
sion over the equipment and terminals of the railroads, in time 
of car shortage, congestion, or other emergency. The new law 
added eight paragraphs to the first section of the old act to 
regulate commerce, now officially named “the interstate con- 
merce act,” to cover what is commonly called car service. The 
paragraphs, however, cover much more than what is usually 
meant by the words “car service.” The Commission may estab- 
lish car and engine service rules which, when established, will 
supersede those the railroads have made for themselves, either 
individually or collectively as members of the American Rail- 
road Association; require one carrier to allow the use of its 
terminals by another; to give preference and priority orders; 
to make rules for the routing or handling of traffic; and do 
this through such agents or agencies it may select. 

Under the power to designate an agent or an agency, the 
Commission could put Colonel Robbins in charge of the physical 
operation of the railroads, with as great powers as those dele- 
gated by the President to the Director-General, who in tum 
gave his orders through Director W. T. Tyler, of the division of 
operation. 

The name of the bureau was selected because it is believed 
to convey the idea the Commission desired to convey—namely, 
that the Commission is prepared to exercise all the powers 
given it by Congress to assure service, if and when the situation 
becomes such that the men operating the railroads are unable 
or unwilling to give the transportation needed, either because 
some railroad or railroads are so wedded to their ideas and 
plans that nothing can be done with them, or because the 
financial condition of a particular line is such that, even though 
willing, it is unable to render the service that might be given 
if it had the use of more cars and engines. The Commission 
will have the power, if some other line has more power and 
cars than are needed to carry essential traffic on its own lines, 
to divert some of the equipment to a road that has not enough 
cars and engines to transport the essential products. 

Under private management, it is regarded as only human 
that the road with plenty of cars and engines to carry not only 
essential traffic but also non-essential, has the inclination to 
charge the necessitous road whatever its conscience, or lack 
of it, may dictate, for the temporary use of cars and engines 
that could be spared. In other words, the necessitous road, if 
it could obtain the cars and equipment might, nevertheless, be 
held up for high rates for the temporary use. The Commissiol, 
under the new law, cannot only direct the transfer of cars and 
engines, but also say how much the receiving road shall pay 





-for their use. 


Colonel Robbins began his duties April 16. Much time will 
have to be spent by him in really creating his office and getting 
its duties defined. Equipment questions are acute, but thus fa! 
the Commission has been without a technical adviser such 4 
Robbins will be. 


COMMISSION APPOINTMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureas 


Secretary Tumulty said April 15 that the President had 
selected two nominees for the three vacancies on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and that he expected the names to be 
sent to the Senate shortly. 


You can keep in the closest possible touch with = 
fic and transportation developments through The Dally 
Traffic World 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES ON SULPHURIC ACID 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation 
have been made in No. 10773, E. E. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
ys, West Jersey & Seashore et al., opinion No. 6126, 57 I. C. C. 
910-2. The Commission held the rates on sulphuric acid in tank 
cars from Carney’s Point, N. J., to Hopewell, Va., to be unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded the rates on nitrating 
acid, also transported in tank cars, between the same points. 
Reparation is to be made to the basis of the rates on nitrating 
acid and the rates themselves are to be established on or 
before June 10 and remain in force until the further order of 
the Commission. 


RATES ON CROSSTIES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10635, Wright Tie Co. 
ys. Batesville Southwestern et al., opinion No. 6131, 57 I. C. C. 
986-8, division 3, holding that the rates on crossties from points 
in Mississippi on the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley to destinations in Ohio and Indiana had not been shown 
to be unreasonable or otherwse in violation of law. The case 
involved indirectly the question of divisions. The ties were 
bought by the Panhandle.’ They were sold f. 0. b. Louisville. 
The shipper billed them with the idea of obtaining the benefit 
of the divisions on ties on traffic via Cairo through Louisville. 
The southern lines imposed their locals to Louisville. The com- 
plainants contended that the joint rates for destinations beyond 
Cairo should have been applied. The Commission held, how- 
ever, that the joint rates via Cairo “for beyond” did not apply 
on traffic to Louisville, as such a movement would have involved 
an out-of-line haul of about 14 miles. 


RATES ON GLASS SAND 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in a report on No. 10663, Charles Boldt Co. 
vw. B. & O. et al., opinion No. 6124, 57 I. C. C. 259-63, by Com- 
missioner Eastman, as to rates on glass sand from Ottawa, IIl., 
and points grouped therewith, to Huntington and West Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., between November 1, 1917, and October 17, 1918. 
The report follows the recommendation of the examiner who 
heard the testimony, with minor exceptions. The rates found 
to be reasonable are $2.40, $2.80 and $3 per ton. The varying 
rates are due to the increases allowed by the Commission and 
General Order No. 28. Under the latter order the rates went 
as high as $4.40 a ton, but they were subsequently reduced to 
enable Huntington glass manufacturers to meet the competition 
of producing points north of the Ohio River. 


NOTICE OF ARRIVAL 


Failure by the Post Office Department to deliver notices of 
arrival of cars is now no more reason for the waiving of de- 
murrage than it was at the time when, in the complaint of the 
Ohio Iron and Metal Co. vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern (34 I. C. C. 
15), the Commission said the carrier had fully discharged its 
duty when it mailed notice of arrival. Because the New York 
Central deposited a notice of arrival in the mail, the Commis- 
sion has dismissed No. 10732, Eastern Lumber Co. vs. New 
York Central et al., opinion No. 6127, 57 I. C. C. 272-3. A car 
of lumber from Idaho was shipped by the complainant to New 
York City. Seventy dollars of demurrage was assessed. The 
complainant said it had received no notice. The clerks of the 
New York Central said it was mailed and showed carbon copies 
of a notice addressed to the complainant. The latter suggested 
that such a contention was not supported by what happened 
When the New York Central, by telephone, asked for disposi- 
tion orders. They were given the day of the inquiry. The car 
was started from Elk River, Idaho, November 14, 1917, and ar- 
rived at New York February 26, 1918. On March 13 the New 
York Central inquired what should be done with the car. The 
complainant gave the necessary disposition order, but objected 
to paying demurrage. 


COAL ROAD A COMMON CARRIER 


: In a decision on No. 10461, Peerless Coal Company of IIli- 
hols vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., opinion No. 6128, 
v1. C. ¢, 274-80, division 3 of the Commission has held that 
the Springfield Terminal Railway Co., owned by coal mines 
ti e Springfield (Ill.) district, is a common carrier and en- 
tled to share rates with the trunk lines, either in the form 
. divisions or absorption of its switching charges, and that 

€ trunk lines, with the exception of the Illinois Central, 
must maintain joint group rates in connection with the ter- 





minal company no higher than from other mines in the same 
group. 

The Illinois Central is exempted from the terms of the de- 
cision as to coal originating at Bissell, because joint rate ar- 
rangements from that point would result in short-hauling that 
trunk line. 

Joint rates, with the exception noted, are to be established 
on or before June 25, 1920. They are to remain in force until 
the further order of the Commission, and not merely for two 
years as under the act to regulate commerce, prior to Febru- 
ary 28, 1920. 

The technical finding was that the rates from the mines 
served by the terminal were unduly prejudicial to the ship- 
pers from points on the terminal’s rails because higher than 
the group rates. The record, the Commission said, was not 
sufficient to enable it to express an opinion as to the reason- 
ableness of the rates assailed or to assess the damage, if any, 
sustained by the shippers. The case will be set for further 
hearing on that phase. 

This decision is in accerdance with the opinion of the 
Illinois public utility commission. The railroads are resisting 
the order of the Illinois commission by appeals to the courts. 

The Commission’s decision runs to the interstate rates 
prior to federal control and as to state rates since the Pres- 
ident issued his first rate order, general order No. 28, June 25, 
1918, and interstate rates since the end of federal control. 

While the Commission said it could not order reparation, 
the report said the mine operators using the terminal were in 
competition with operators on the trunk lines, and on the 
rails of other short lines in the group and had to make the 
same prices; also that even while fuel was under control by 
the government, the operators on the terminal could obtain no 
higher prices for their coal than those received by the oper- 
ators paying only the joint group rates. The complaining 
operators, whose money is invested in the railroad, had to 
absorb out of their profits the. cost of getting their coal to the 
trunk line rails, because from the junctions they had to pay 
the group rates. 

The report also covers No. 10461, Sub. No. 1, Jones & 
Adams Coal Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., et al. 


RATES ON PLASTER, ETC. 


In sixty days or less carriers are expected to submit a 
scheme of rates on plaster and other gypsum products from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to northern Wisconsin, eastern Minnesota 
and the upper peninsula of Michigan which, in their opinion, will 
place the plaster manufacturers at Grand Rapids on an equality 
with competitors at Fort Dodge, Ia., and producing points 
grouped therewith, to the same destinations. The Commission 
has found, in a report written by Commissioner Eastman, on 
No. 10614, Grand Rapids Plaster Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al., opin- 
ion No. 6125, 57 I. C. C. 264-9, that the carload rates and minima 
on the products mentioned from Grand Rapids to destinations 
in Wisconsin north ofan east and west line from Sheboygan 
to Prairie du Chien, in the upper peninsula of Michigan and 
the eastern edge of Minnesota, are unduly prejudicial to the 
complainants. They must remove the prejudice within sixty 
days or the Commisison will issue an order telling them how 
to do so. 

In making the readjustment, Mr. Eastman said the carriers 
should publish rates from Grand Rapids on a 60,000-pound mini- 
mum, at lower rates, than they maintain on carloads with a 
minimum of 40,000. They now have a minimum of 60,000 ap- 
plicable from Fort Dodge, but none from Grand Rapids. That is 
the only limitation on their discretion as to how they shall 
remove the undue prejudice. 

This complaint, in a way of speaking, was a companion piece 
to Grand Rapids Plaster Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. (34 I. C. C. 202), 
formal docket No. 5626. In that case the Commission directed 
the removal of prejudice in northern Illinois and southern Wis- 
consin. The carriers submitted a scheme for doing that. The 
Commission modified it somewhat and granted fourth section re- 
lief so as to enable the railroads to make it effective. 

In a general way Mr. Eastman said the testimony showed 
that Fort Dodge can ship into the territory in question at lower 
rates, for equal- distances, than the Grand Rapids complainant. 
The carriers said the cost of performing service from Grand 
Rapids was greater than in the territory west of Lake Michi- 
gan, because they could exchange traffic at prairie stations, 
while the traffic from Grand Rapids had to use the expensive 
car ferry service across the lake and the terminals in Milwau- 
kee. In shipping to the twin cities the Grand Rapids manu- 
facturer, Mr. Eastman said, is at a handicap of $1.70 a ton, 
completely barring it from that market. Twenty cents a ton, 
he said, will divert the business. The Grand Rapids complain- 
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ant, he said, had to shrink profits to enable it to enter markets 
no farther from Grand Rapids than from Fort Dodge. 

The contention of the carriers that the switching and other 
incidentals of the service from Grand Rapids. cost more than 
the same services on traffic from Fort Dodge did not impress 
the Commission. They also said the rates from Grand Rapids 
were not as high as they might be under the various decisions 
of the Commission. Mr. Eastman said they were not as high 
because the Commission, in the prior case brought by the same 
complainant, established a relationship which the carriers could 
not disregard, even if the decisions to which they referred 
seemed to give them the right to increase the rates. He said 
the rate situation in the territory in question does not differ 
from that under consideration in the earlier case, hence the 
same general conclusion. 


REPARATION ON DEMURRAGE 


The Commission has awarded reparation on No. 10225, 
Trantum & Danzer, Inc., vs. N. Y. P. & N. et al., opinion No. 
6129, 57 I. C. C. 281-2, on account of the illegal imposition of 
demurrage on lumber, held at Cape Charles because of em- 
bargoes. The shipments moved in November, 1916, and the first 
three months of the following year, from points in the Carolinas 
to destinations in New York and New Jersey. The cars were 
billed to Cape Charles for reconsignment. Embargoes held them 
there and the carriers imposed demurrage charges, without 
tariff authority. In disposing of the case, the Commission fol- 
lowed the Wood case, 53 I. C. C. 183. 


TRAFFIC FROM CANADA TO CUBA 


The interstate commerce act does not give the Commission 
jurisdiction over traffic from Canada to Cuba, moving over 
American railroads in bond, although the Commission is of 
opinion that Congress has full power over such traffic. 
acting the interstate commerce law, Congress did not authorize 
the Commission to deal with traffic of that kind. That is the 
purport of the holding the Commission made in dismissing No. 





10766, Quintal & Lynch, Ltd., vs. Florida East Coast, opinion 


No. 6132, 57 I. C. C. 289-90. The complainants, with head offices 
in Montreal, shipped three carloads of hay, in bond, from ‘St. 
Lambert’s, Quebec, to Havana, Cuba. They were held up at 
Key West to wait for an export license, as provided in the 
espionage act. Demurrage amounting to $425 accrued while 
cars were being held for that purpose. In disposing of the case 
the Commission followed its own decision in Canales vs. G. H. 
& S. A., 37 I. C. C. 573. In that case sugar from Germany moved 
into Mexico via New Orleans. The Commission held that the 
act to regulate commerce did not cover the case because the 
traffic was from a non-adjacent foreign country to an adjacent 
foreign country. In this case the movement was from an ad- 
jacent foreign country to a non-adjacent foreign country. 


RATES ON CEMENT 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10620, Riverside Portland 
Cement Company vs. Riverside, Rialto & Pacific et al., opinion 
No. 6133, 57 I. C. C. 291-3, holding that rates on cement from 
Crestmore, Cal., to Miami and other destinations in Arizona had 
not been shown to be unreasonable and the complainant had not 
shown that it was damaged by the undue prejudice said to have 
existed prior to October 25, 1916, on which day the carriers 
brought the rates from Crestmore to the basis of rates from 
Colton, Cal., to the same destinations. The Santa Fe, in 1915, 
put Crestmore and Colton on a parity, but the Southern Pacific 
did not meet the competition of the Santa Fe until about a 
year later. 





INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY QUESTION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The old question as to whether a railroad can be a common 
carrier and at the same time a plant facility for the proprietary 
traffic, came before the Commission again April 14 in arguments 
on the complaint of the United States Steel Corporation sub- 
sidaries located on the Benwood & Wheeling, Mercer Valley, 
and McKeesport Connecting railroads, against the demand of 
the trunk lines for considerably more than $1,000,000 of demur- 
rage on cars set on the interchange tracks of the three industrial 
railroads mentioned. The case, No. 10174, National Tube Co. et 
al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., is one of the hang-overs of the situa- 
tion created in the spring of 1914 by the action of the trunk lines 
cancelling the joint rate arrangements between. themselves and 
the industrial railroads. They cancelled, in compliance, they 
believed, with the Commission’s decision in the Industrial Rail- 
ways case, which in itself was an outgrowth of the Commission’s 
original tap line decision. . 

After the trunk lines cancelled the joint rate arrangements, 
the Supreme Court of the United States reversed the Commission 
in the tap line case, thereby cutting the ground from under the 
Commission as to all the short lines that were or are really com- 
mon carriers. But the court decision did not dispose of the 
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question as to whether a particular road is or is not a commo 
carrier. The trunk lines, in a sweeping determination, held qj 
the industrial railroads to be plant facilities. 

In a tentative report in this case, Examiner Mattingly recon. 
mended a finding that the Benwood & Wheeling and the Merce; 
Valley roads were not carriers, but that the McKeesport Connect. 
ing was. To the finding that the Benwood & Wheeling ang 
Mercer Valley were not common carriers, C. S. Belsterling, jp 
behalf of the steel roads, took formal exception. To the finding 
that the McKeesport Connecting was a common carrier, John 
Sternhagen, for the trunk lines, took exception. 

There-was no dispute about the facts. The trunk lines, jp 
accordance with their theory that the industrial roads are no} 
common carriers, begin assessing demurrage as soon as they 
shove the cars destined to the steel plants on the interchange 
tracks of the industrial roads. The time the industrial] raj). 
road crews consume in classifying the cars put on their inter. 
change tracks and getting them to the loading and unloading 
points of the industrial establishments runs against the shipper, 
If the trunk lines recognized the industrial roads as common 
carriers they would have to enter into per diem arrangements, 
under which the industrial roads would be charged ninety cents 
a day for each car delivered to them and they would collect $2 
demurrage a day for cars held beyond the free time. Failure 
to recognize the industrial roads as common carriers has the 
effect of reducing the free time for the steel company plants. 

On suggestion from the Commission, the attorneys for the 
steel roads and the trunk lines made various efforts to come 
to an equitable understanding as to how the question of the 
million in demurrage demanded by the trunk lines should be 
disposed of, but nothing came of the efforts. Therefore, the 
steel company subsidaries filed formal complaints against the 
trunk lines and the steel corporation railroads questioning the 
legality and reasonableness of what the trunk lines were doing. 


Mr. Sternhagen set up the contention that a common carrier 
could be a plant facility and therefore come within the rule in 
the demurrage code that where an industry does its own spotting, 
demurrage shall begin running from the time the cars are set 
on the interchange tracks, at least as to traffic offered by or to 
the proprietary interest. The Commission, in its original tap 
line decision, held that the lumber company tap lines were com- 
mon carriers as to non-proprietary tonnage but that, as to pro- 
prietary tonnage, they were plant facilities. The Supreme Court 
said the tonnage was all the same but ruled that the Commission 
should supervise the divisions or allowances to the tap lines so 
that they would not constitute a rebate to the owning industry. 

Mr. Belsterling insisted, however, that the roads in question 
in this case were and are common carriers and that a common 
earrier is not a plant facility. The Mercer Valley, he pointed 
out, while serving two subsidaries of the steel corporation, is 
owned by neither, but by the holding company itself; that a 
B. & O. box car coming in loaded with material for the Carnegie 
Steel Company is not returned to the Pennsylvania, the road that 
brought it in, but is sent, via the Mercer Valley, to the American 
Steel and Wire Company plant, there loaded and turned over 
to the Erie. In such a transaction, he said, it would be obvi- 
ously illegal to charge demurrage against the Carnegie Steel 
Company, which had no control over the car after it was returned 
to the Mercer Valley and loaded by the Steel and Wire Company 
in accordance with the home-routing rule whereby the car would 
be returned to its owner. 


The industrial roads, for twenty odd years, have been filing 
demurrage tariffs. They re-filed them in compliance with the 
order of Director-General McAdoo. The trunk lines now main- 
tain that the tariffs are not now and never were legally filed and 
should be stricken from the files. The Pennsylvania and other 
state commissions and the courts of the various states have held 
the short lines to be common carriers. The examiner recoml- 
mended a holding that the tariffs were not legally on the files. 
In that way the demurrage charges of the trunk lines would be 
collectible under the rule governing industries doing their own 
spotting by means of their own railroads. 


SOUTHWESTERN RATE PUBLICITY 


The by-laws committee of the rules committee of the lines 
in Southwestern territory has indorsed the same plan of rate 
dockets and hearings, with publicity in The Traffic Bulletin, tha! 
was adopted by the Western Trunk Lines. 5 

The Southern Freight Rate Association Executive Commit 
tee makes formal announcement of the organization of the 
Southern Freight Rate Committee, with offices in the _— 
portation building, Atlanta, Ga., as follows: G. K. Caldwell 
chairman; S. B. Mitchell, C. McD. Davis, E. K. Bryan, G. 5. 
Rains, L. E. Chalenor, secretary. L. Green is chairman of the 
executive committee. The Southern Freight Rate Committee 
formally announces the following appointments: J. H. Glen? 
agent, Atlanta Freight Tariff Bureau, Atlanta, Ga.; F. L. — 
agent, Louisville Freight Tariff Bureau, Louisville, Ky.; J. r 
Cottrell, agent, Richmond Freight Tariff Bureau, gman 
Va.: W. P. Emerson, agent, New Orleans Freight Tariff Bureal 
New Orleans, La. 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission 


‘FRUITS FROM WASHINGTON AND 
OREGON 


“This record affords no basis for a finding that any undue 
prejudice results to the complainant because a percentage and 
not a horizontal increase was applied under General Order No. 
98, of the Director-General, to the rates on apples and decidu- 
ous fruits,” Examiner Richard T. Eddy says in a tentative report 
on No. 10873, the state of Washington ex rel. the Public Service 
Commission of Washington et al. vs. Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road et al. He recommends that the Commission find that rates 
on apples and deciduous fruits from points in Washington and 
Oregon to all destinations are not unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, or unduly prejudicial, and that the complaint be 
dismissed. 

The complaint was brought on behalf of apple growers in 
Washington and Oregon who believe that apples should have 
been exempted from the strict application of the 25 per cent in- 
crease under General Order No. 28 and that there should have 
been made effective from all apple producing territories a hori- 
zontal increase of not to exceed 6 cents per 100 pounds. It is 
their contention that the increase as applied placed them at 
a disadvantage with apple growers in the states of New York 
and Virginia and other eastern growers. 

After a long discussion of the apple growing industry of 
the northwest, the examiner says the fears of the western apple 
growers that their product will be displaced by the product of 
the eastern growers because of the present relationship of freight 
rates on apples are not well founded. On the contrary, he says, 
the record shows clearly that the northwestern box apple is 
more than able now to “hold its own” in the eastern markets 
in competition with fruit grown in all parts of the country, ‘‘and, 
indeed, often to replace that fruit.” 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


Demurrage assessed on a carload of lumber at Jennings- 
ton, W. Va., because of an embargo which became effective after 
the carrier’s agent had accepted the shipment, was illegal and 
reparation should be awarded, Examiner G. H. Mattingly finds 
in a tentative report on No. 11153, John Halfpenny vs. Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway Company et al. 

The car was loaded December 19, 1917, on a side track at 
Jenningston for shipment to Lancaster, Pa., after complainant’s 
agent had been informed by the defendant’s agent and the com- 
mercial agent of the Western Maryland that there was no em- 
bargo that would prevent its movement. The defendant’s agent 
signed the bill of lading without mention of any embargo. 

Under date of Dec. 19, 1917, the Western Maryland issued 
an embargo against the movement of lumber and other ship- 
ments but the examiner says the record does not show when the 
notice of the embargo reached Jenningston. As a result of the 
embargo the shipment remained in the car at Jenningston until 
$45 demurrage had accrued. 

The complainant’s sole contention was that the delay, which 
the examiner says occurred after the constructive acceptance of 
the shipment by the defendant, as evidenced by the signing of 
the bill of lading by the defendant’s agent, was due entirely to 
the carrier’s temporary inability to perform the transportation 
service covered by the bill of lading contract, for which the com- 
plainant was in no way responsible, and that in view of the fact 
that the effective demurrage rules applied only to cars held for 
or by consignors or consignees, no demurrage legally accrued. 

“The correctness of complainant’s position is established by 
anumber of decisions of the Commission which it is not thought 
hecessary to recite,” the examiner concludes. 


RATE ON ICE 


_ A rate of 80 cents per net ton charged for the transporta- 
lon of ice, in carloads, from Horner to Benton Harbor, Mich., 
was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 60 cents and 
reparation should be awarded, Assistant Chief Examiner Robert 
- Quirk recommends that the Commission find in No. 10957, 


ee Ice Company vs. Pere Marquette Railway Company 


ee 
The complainant alleged that the rate of 80 cents, applied 
‘0 143 carloads of ice from Horner to Benton Harbor, between 
august 10 and October 5, 1918, was unreasonable to the extent 
nat it exceeded a rate of 50 cents subsequently established. 
der an agreement with the complainant the defendant com- 
Pany established a 35-cent rate, minimum 40,000 pounds, on May 





11, 1915, and on May 21, 1917, increased the minimum to 60,000 
pounds without objection by complainant. 

In January, 1918, the carriers proposed to increase the rates 
on this traffic from and to all points in Michigan 25 cents, but 
Detroit shippers protested and the Michigan commission sus- 
pended the proposed increase for 45 days. Under an agreement 
between the carriers and Detroit shippers a blanket rate of 50 
cents was established on May 15, 1918, from various Michigan 
ice shipping points to Detroit. On the same date rates from and 
to points in Michigan not affected by the agreement were in- 
creased 25 cents and the rate from Horner to Benton Harbor 
became 60 cents. On June 25, 1918, the latter rate was increased 
to 80 cents and the blanket rate of 50 cents from Michigan points 
to Detroit established under the agreement above mentioned 
became 60 cents under General Order No. 28. On May 27, 1919, 
the defendant voluntarily reduced the 80-cent rate to 50 cents. 

The complainant also called attention to the fact that the 
rate charged exceeded the rate of 60 cents contemporaneously 
in effect from Horner to Michigan City, to which point Benton 
Harbor is intermediate. 

The examiner said the defendant offered no defense of the 
rate assailed but contended that 60 cents would have been a 
reasonable rate on the shipments in question, and that repara- 
tion should be awarded to that basis. 


RATE ON CONGOLEUM 


Examiner E. H. Waters, in a tentative report on No. 11071, 
Congoleum Company vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al., 
follows the decision of the Commission in Volker & Co. vs. 
Director-General, 55 I. C. C. 163, and recommends that the Com- 
mission find that the rate on congoleum from Marcus Hook, 
Pa., to Oklahoma City, Okla., prior to June 25, 1918, was un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeded 85 cents, minimum 
carload weight 45,000 pounds, and that the rate in effect on 
the same commodity on and .after June 25, 1918, was, is, and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded, exceeds or may exceed $1.065, minimum carload weight 
45,000 pounds, and that the complainant is entitled to reparation. 

In the case cited by the examiner the Commission held 
that the rates on congoleum in straight carloads or in mixed 
carloads with oilcloth, linoleum, wood-grain flooring and cork 
carpet from points in Atlantic seaboard territory to western 
territory were, and for the future would be, unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained by the defendants in that case from and to the same 
points on the commodities above named in straight or mixed 
carloads. 

In the present case the complainant seeks the establish- 
ment of reasonable rates and reparation, it being alleged that 
the class rates applied on the shipments involved were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded commodity rates on 
oilcloth and linoleum from Marcus Hook to Oklahoma City. 
The examiner recommends that the contention of the complain- 
ant be sustained. 


NOTICE OF EMBARGO 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has 
been made by Examiner Henry B. Armes, in a report on No. 
10845, LaFayette Box Board and Paper Company vs. Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis et al. The complainant acted 
on advice that came indirectly from a clerk in the office of the 
car service superintendent at Indianapolis that the Lake Erie 
would accept a carload of strawboard for Hershey, Pa. The 
Big Four agent at LaFayette, Ind., had advised the complain- 
ant that all routes to Hershey were embargoed and that it had 
better not load any equipment unless and until advised that 
there was an open route. No such advice was ever given by 
the Big Four, on whose rails the box board company’s plant is 
situated. The Big Four accepted the car for switching to the 
Lake Erie, but for no other purpose. The Lake Erie billing 
clerk refused to sign the bill of lading, dated December 19. 
On January 21 the bill of lading was signed without any change 
in the date. The clerk, when he signed the bill, was under 
the erroneous impression that the embargo had been lifted. 
After certain deductions under the average agreement a de- 
murrage bill for $125 was presented. 

The complainant contended that there was no embargo at 
the time the bill of lading was tendered; that, even if there 
was, it had not been notified; and that even if there was an 
embargo, the tariff provisions did not give the carfier the 
right to assess demurrage on shipments accepted for carriage 
to an embargo point. The complainant endeavored to show 
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that there was a route open via Williamsport but the de- 
fendants testified there was an embargo at Newberry Junction, 
which is Williamsport, so far as the Philadelphia & Reading is 
concerned, on freight tendered to it by the New York Central, 
so there was really an embargo over that route. 

The examiner said the Lake Erie, on December 19, noti- 
fied the complainant that there was an embargo and that that 
notice, in writing, was sufficient to warn the. complainant that 
it could stop the accrual of demurrage by unloading. Mr. 
Armes also remarked that a carrier is not required to notify 
a shipper that there is an embargo, except by posting the no- 
tice in its station, which was done. 


RATE ON GASOLINE, ETC. 


A joint rate of 28 cents on gasoline and lubricating oil, in 
carloads in tank cars, from Port Arthur, Tex., to Memphis, 
Tenn., moving between April 2, 1918, and April 15, 1918, inclu- 
sive, was not unreasonable and the complaint should be dis- 
missed, Examiner G. H. Mattingly finds in a tentative report 
on No. 11144, Gulf Refining Company of Louisiana vs. Tex- 
arkana & Fort Smith Railway Company et al. 

In support of its attack on the rate of 28 cents, the exam- 
iner says, the complainant relied principally on the existence 
of a lower combination of 26 cents by way of Vicksburg and 
New Orleans, the shipments in question having moved over the 
defendants’ lines via Texarkana, Tex., and the subsequent re- 
duction of the joint rates over the route of movement to equal 
26 cents. 

The 26-cent rate, the examiner says, over the route of move- 
ment, as increased by the Director-General in 1918, is at present 
in effect and is satisfactory to the complainant. In defense of 
the rate assailed, the defendants called attention to the fact 
that the distance from Port Arthur to Memphis over the route 
of movement was 607 miles; that under legally applicable tariff 
provisions they returned the empty tank cars without additional 
charge, and that they paid the effective mileage rental charge 
for the use of the tank cars. 


RATE ON WATER 


A recommendation that the Commission find unreasonable 
a rate of $15 per car on tank cars of water from Monson, 
Colo., to Rapson Mine, near Rugby, Colo., and from Trinidad, 
Colo., to Suffield, Colo., during the period from June 25, 1918, 
to September 17, of that year, has been made by Examiner 
F. C. Hillyer in a proposed report on No. 10997, National Fuel 
Company et al. vs. Colorado & Southern et al. The $15 per 
car rate was put into effect under General Order No. 28. On 
September 17 it was reduced to $6 per car, including $1 for 
the water. Prior to the general order the charge was $5 per 
car including $1 for the water. January 1, 1919, the rate was 
increased to $6.50 per car, not including the water. That rate 
is satisfactory to the coal mine operators who objected to a 
300 per cent increase in the rate on the water they must have 
hauled to their mining operations. The carriers contended 
that the old and the present rates are not sufficient to cover 
the cost of the service. In recommending a rate of $9 Hillyer 
followed the decision made by the Commission in Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau vs. Director General (56 I. C. C. 426). In that 
case the Commission prescribed a mileage scale which the 
railroads since that time have published for general applica- 
tion from Illinois westward. 


CHARGES ON SEED MIXTURE 


Because of insufficient proof that complainant bore the 
freight charges on two carloads of seed shipped from Lamar, 
Mo., and Middleton, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo., although he 
holds such charges to have been illegally assessed, Examiner 
Gartner, in a tentative report on No. 11089, the Rudy-Patrick 
Seed Company vs. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 
et al., recommends dismissal of the complaint. 

The car shipped from Lamar contained 45,735 pounds of 
cane seed, 2,460 pounds of feterita seed,. 3,082 pounds of millet 
seed and 14,377 pounds of cow peas. The car shipped from Mid- 
dleton contained 606 pounds of millet seed, 14,619 pounds of 
cane seed and 14,543 pounds of Sudan seed. 

Under the grain tariff of the defendant, naming commodity 
rates on millet seed, cane seed and feterita seed from both 
Lamar and Middleton to Kansas City and providing that these 
seeds may be shipped in mixed carloads when not more than 
one is in bulk at the highest rate and highest minimum weight 
for any commodity contained in the car, the examiner says, the 
defendant applied this rule to the Lamar car and _ assessed 
charges on the basis of the millet seed rate of 14% cents, which 
was the highest rated article in the shipment, to the combined 
actual weight of the cane, feterita and millet seed, and applied 
a less-than-carload rate of 25 cents per hundred pounds on the 
cow peas. On the Middleton car charges were assessed on the 


basis of the millet seed rate of 20 cents at a minimum weight 
of 30,000 pounds, on the millet and cane seed, and the less-than- 
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carload grass seed rate of 7244 cents was applied on the Sudan 
seed. 

The examiner holds that the charges should have been ag. 
sessed in accordance with the following Western Classification 
rule which was relied on by the complainant: 

When mixed carload ratings are provided and the aggregate 
charge upon the entire shipment is less on basis of carload rate ang 
minimum weight (actual estimated weight if in excess of the mipj- 
mum weight) for one or more of the articles, and on basis of actual or 
estimated weight at less than carload rate or rates for the othe; 
articles, the shipment will be charged accordingly. 


It was alleged by the complainant that if the charges had 
been assessed in accordance with this rule they would have 
been less, and further that Sudan seed should be accorded 
rates no higher than the rates contemporaneously applicable 
on cane seed from Middleton. 

The defendants urged that the Western Classification rule 
contended for by the complainant could have no application be. 
cause the rates involved were commodity rates published in 
the commodity grain rate tariff and that the rates in such a 
tariff are governed only by the rules contained therein. The 
examiner says this contention might be well founded were it not 
for the fact that the commodity tariff on its title page provides 
that the rates published therein will be governed by Western 
Classification except as otherwise provided therein. 

“The classification rule relied on by complainant is a rule 
for applying the charges when carload mixtures are permitted,” 
says the examiner. “The rule in the commodity tariff permits a 
mixture of certain seeds and neither this rule nor any other in 
the commodity tariff provides that the classification rule for 
applying charges when carload mixtures are permitted, shall not 
apply. The classification rule treats of a separate and distinct 
subject matter from that involved in the mixing rule of the com- 
modity tariff. The classification rule is one thing, the mixture 
rule in the commodity tariff is quite another. The fact that there 
is a mixing rule providing mixed carload ratings in the com- 
modity tariff cannot be held to avoid the application of a classifi- 
cation rule stating how the charges shall be applied under such 
rating, made specifically applicable by the title page of the com- 
modity tariff.” 

The examiner says the question of whether or not Sudan 
seed should be accorded rates from Oklahoma points on the lines 
of the defendants to Kansas City no higher than the rates con- 
temporaneously charged on cane seed cannot be considered on 
this record, as there was no showing that would warrant such a 
finding. 


RATES ON KEROSENE 


In a tentative report on No. 11079, General American Oil 
Company vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et at., Examiner 
John T. Money recommended a finding of unreasanableness 
and an award of reparation on account of rates on two tanks 
of kerosene from Electra and Brownwood, Tex., to Kassel, La., 
reconsigned to Baton Rouge and thence exported. He recom- 
mended a finding that the Commission hold the rates charged 
to have been unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
34.5 cents from Electra and Brownwood to Kassel, plus 17.5 
cents from Kassel to Baton Rouge. The examiner said there 
was no reason why the rates from Electra and Brownwood to 
Kassel should be higher than the rate from Wichita Falls. In 
a prior case, Akin Gasoline Company vs. Director General 
(57 I. C. C. 136), this Commission found that the rates on pe 
troleum gas in tank cars from Electra to North Baton Rouge 
should not exceed the rate from Wichita Falls. During the 
period of government (April and May, 1919), the examiner said 
Brownwood to 
Kassel were the same and no reason, he said, appeared why 
the domestic rates from Brownwood on kerosene should not be 
the same as the rate from Electra. 


RATES ON PETROLEUM 


Although there is a wide spread between rates on crude and 
refined petroleum, from all fields to Utah points, it is the opinion 
of Examiner Richard T. Eddy, expressed in a proposed report 
on No. 10865, Utah State Automobile Association vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, that that spread is not the cause of an al 
leged monopoly in the sale of petroleum products in that state 
because the rates on refined are fairly in line with rates 2 
petroleum products in other parts of the country, and the 
complainants are not refiners. Although rates on refined from 
Florence, Colo., to Salt Lake City are lower than from Califor- 
nia points to that city, no refined, practically speaking, comes 
from Colorado to Utah, while some refined does move from Cali- 
fornia to Utah on higher rates. 

The complaint, Eddy said, was a novel one. It was brought 
by consumers. Not a producer of crude or a refiner made allega- 
tions about the rate adjustment. The Western Petroleum Re 
finers’ Association intervened in behalf of the complaining 
sociation, but, broadly speaking, the complaint was an effort 02 
the part of users of gasoline to bring about what they regarde 
as a more reasonable price. 

As a result of negotiations, the Continental Oil Company, the 
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jobber that controlled the Utah market, the price of gasoline in 
galt Lake was reduced from 31.5 to 27.5 cents a gallon. That 
was a movement toward the adoption of a basis for the price 
of gasoline in Utah composed’ of the price of gasoline in Cali- 
fornia, plus the freight rate. But the complainants told Eddy 
that when that had been done, the quality of the gasoline was 
jowered. Therefore they filed the formal complaint. 

There is one refinery in Utah—the Utah Refining Company. 
It obtains crude from the Mid-West Refining Company in Wyo- 
ming, and sells all its product to the Continental Refining Com- 
pany. The Eddy report says that while it has not been proved, 
the impression in Salt Lake is that the Mid-West is owned by 
the Continental Oil Company, which is controlled by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. “Regardless, however, of this alleged control, 
there apparently exists between the several corporations men- 
tioned a close business relationship, the result of which, in the 
yiew of the members of the complainant association, is to give 
the Continental Oil Company practically a monopoly of the sale 
of gasoline in the state of Utah.” 

The complaining association based its complaint on the wide 
spread between the rates on crude and refined, but the examiner 
pointed out that not a car of gasoline came in from any other re- 
fning point, although the rate adjustment from Colorado is such 
that jobbers might be expected to buy at Florence, Colo., and 
bring in gasoline from there, because the rates are less than 
from California. Yet California refined has moved in small quan- 
tity into Utah, but nothing from Colorado. 

Eddy said that the volume of the movement of crude and 
refined from the several fields showed clearly that to remove the 
cause of the complaint the Commission would have to look be- 
yond the freight rates on gasoline and the spread between the 
rates on crude and refined oils. 

After an exhaustive review of the rates and the reasons 
therefor, Eddy said no basis was established of record for a 
finding that the unnatural spread in rates between refined and 
crude was the cause of any discrimination against the complain- 
ant or any of its members; also that the rates had not been 
shown to be unjust or unreasonable—hence, the only thing to 
be done was to make an order of dismissal. Eddy said plainly 
the commission could not deal with the situation, which is said 
to be a monopolistic one. 


RECOVERY OF REPARATION 


That part of the amended interstate commerce law which 
says that the period of federal control shall not be counted in 
computing the lapse of time under the part of the law limiting 
recovery of reparation to a two year period, Examiner Richard 
T. Eddy thinks, saved some money for the cOmplainants in No. 
10882, Ryan Fruit Company et al. vs. Southern Pacific et al. He 
has made a proposed report on that case. 

The allegation was that the through rates on deciduous and 
citrus fruits, from points in California to Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, Utah, were unjust and unreasonable because in excess of 
the combination of intermediates. Eddy found no trouble in 
recommending a-.holding that the through rates were even as 
the complainants said they were. He found, however, that the 
freight bills on two of the shipments were paid on June 21, 
1916, which was two years and six days before the complaint 
was informally laid before the Commission. Had the act not 
been amended, the freight bills on the two shipments mentioned 
would have been clearly outside the law. He called attention, 
however, to the fact that the new law eliminated the period 
of federal control from the computation of time in considering 
the — of limitations and said that the two shipments were 
not barred. 


RATES ON FEED MATERIALS 


In a tentative report on No. 10837, Security Mills and Feed 
Company vs. Southern et al., Attorney-Examiner, M. A. Pattison 
recommended a holding which, if followed, will force the rail- 
roads in the southwest to make practically a complete revision 
of rates on cottonseed meal, peanut oil cake meal, velvet bean 
meal, soya bean meal, palm kernel meal, and copra meal. The 
complainant, a mixed feed manufacturer at Knoxville, charged 
that the rates on his raw materials into Knoxville were un- 
Teasonable and that the rates on his finished product out were 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 

. Pattison recommended a holding that the rates on meal to 
Knoxville had not been shown to be unreasonable, but that they 
had been shown to be unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceeded the rates on the same commodities from the same 
Points of origin to Nashville, Memphis, Louisville, and Cincin- 
hati, also that the rates on feed from Knoxville to destinations 
m the east and southeast were not unreasonable but unduly pre- 
dadicial to Knoxville to that part of the southeast south of the 
- of the Southern, running from Greensboro to Goldsboro, N. 
» to the extent that they exceeded the lowest rates contem- 
Poraneously maintained from Nashville, Memphis, Louisville and 
Cincinnati. 
tio The attorney-examiner heard testimony on the fourfh sec- 
n violations, properly protected by fourth section applications, 
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whereby the rates on feed from Memphis and Nashville to Bris- 
tol, Norfolk and Baltimore, and from Memphis and Louisville to 
Raleigh, were made lower than the rates from Knoxville to the’ 
same destinations. 

Knoxville has had rates on cottonseed, peanut oil cake, and 
soya bean meals the same as the rates on fertilizer. Its rates 
on velvet bean, palm kernel, and copra meals have been class D, 
while the points on the Mississippi and Oho rivers and Nashville 
have been able to obtain those meals on the same rates, or lower 
than applied on fertilizers. 

The adjustment restricted the Knoxville complainant, in his 
choice of raw materials, to cottonseed, peanut oil cake, and soya 
bean meals while leaving competitors at the river crossings and 
Nashville the whole field of meals to choose from. 

The rates on mixed feeds to the territory south of the 
Southern railroad between Greensboro and Goldsboro were kept 
higher from Knoxville than from the Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossings and from Nashville, because of the effect of the Vir- 
ginia Cities adjustment. The rates from the Ohio River cross- 
ings to the Virginia Cities, plus the proportionals to the terri- 
tory north of the Greensboro-Goldsboro line were brought down 
by the Virginia Cities combination to points lower than via the 
lines through the heart of the south. The latter lines received 
permission to disregard the fourth section in making rates to 
Carolina territory on traffic moving from the crossings and from 
Nashville. 

It is the opinion of Pattison that such permission should be 
withdrawn, thereby offering the railroads the alternative of rais- 
ing the rates made on Virginia Cities combination, or reducing 
those to points south of the Greensboro-Goldsboro line. 

The attorney-examiner refused to recommend a condemna- 
tion of the low fertilizer rates on meals as unreasonable. There- 
fore the carriers, in their proposals to re-adjust the rates, may 
bring them up to the class D basis or give Knoxville the benefit 
of the lower fertilizer rating on all meals, instead of such rates 
on only some of them. 


RATES ON FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


A finding of unreasonableness is proposed in a tentative 
report made by Examiner C. F. Hillyer on No. 11014, Murray & 
Layne Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. The complaint challenged 
as unreasonable rates on fruits and fresh vegetables from Los 
Angeles, Cal., to Deming, N. M. The allegation was that rates 
of 90 cents and $1.125 were .unreasonable because in excess of 
the general level of rates on fruits and vegetables to El Paso 
and other points in that part of the country, and especially 
from Los Angeles to California. 

The rate of 90 cents was in effect from January 1 to June 
24, 1918, while the higher rate was in effect after June 25, the 
addition representing the result of General Order No. 28. As 
originally published, the 90-cent rate was the class C rate in that 
part of the country. When class C was reduced to 83 cents, 
the 90-cent rate on fresh fruits and vegetables was published 
as a commodity rate. 

The complainant contended that the class C rate was the 
normal basis and that when the class C rate was reduced the 
rate from Los Angeles to Deming should have come down. The 
examiner did not agree with the complainant that class C was 
the proper rating. He found, however, that fruits and vege- 
tables in that vicinity moved at class C or less and recom- 
mended a finding of unreasonableness and an award of repara- 
tion to the basis of an 83-cent rate on shipments from January 
1 to June 24, 1918, and a rate of $1.04 since June 25. 


SWITCHING RATES ON LUMBER, ETC. 


If the Commission adopts a report proposed by Examiner 
J. Edgar Smith in I. and S. No. 1167, involving the switching 
rates on lumber and forest products from the “restricted area” 
south of Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., to destinations on the 
rails of the line-haul carriers and Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt 
Line, owned by the line-haul carriers, the receivers of lumber 
at the destinations mentioned, it is believed, will have to pay 
much more than if they had not protested against the restora- 
tion of the old rates, which protest resulted in the creation 
of the case under consideration. 

Adoption of the report would permit the carriers to impose 
a charge of three-fourths of a cent, in addition to the line-haul 
rates per 100 pounds, on lumber for delivery in the territory 
served by the line-haul carriers and their belt line, the Norfolk 
& Portsmouth. 

Under federal control the receivers filed a formal complaint 
against the rates, which were $3 per car for deliveries on the 
rails of the belt line and $2 for the intermediate switching that 
might be done on the rails of the belt line, whereby the de- 
livery of a car that came in on one carrier to the terminals 
of another might be accomplished. The complaint was based 
on the theory that, while the railroads were being operated 
as a unit, it was ridiculous to make charges for the use of 
the terminal, on the theory that it was a separate corporation 
instead of, as a matter of fact, a belt line owned by the line- 
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haul carriers serving that collection of communities around the 
, mouths of the Potomac, Elizabeth and James rivers. The Com- 
mission agreed and ordered that, during federal control at least, 
there should be no extra charge. The extra charge was estab- 
lished in the first instance because the rates from the restricted 
area, distant a little more than 125 miles, were so thin as to 
not permit the line-haul carriers to make any absorption of the 
belt-line charges. 

Just before the end of federal control the carriers filed a 
tariff restoring the old rates, effective February 29. Protest 
was made and the tariffs were suspended. 

At the hearing the carriers said the rates might well be 
increased one cent per 100 pounds and thereby the treatment of 
all receivers of lumber and forest products on the rails of the 
line-haul carriers and the belt line would be alike. 

Examiner Smith recommended that the Commission find 
that rates increased by three-fourths of a cent or less would be 
just and reasonable as maxima for the future, for deliveries on 
the individual terminals of the carriers or on their jointly owned 
terminal, the belt line. The complainants protested against 
such a method of removing a discrimination. They said it 
would tend to disrupt the parity that now exists between Vir- 
ginia cities, and especially Norfolk and Richmond. Mr. Smith 
does not believe there would be any disruption that the Com- 
mission should worry about. 


STORAGE ON BARRELS 


“We have held that where shipments are billed through 
from point of origin to destination and carriers have contracted 
to make delivery specified in the bill of lading, the assessment 
of demurrage charges at a point intermediate to the delivery 


point was unauthorized and unlawful,” says Attorney-Examiner ~ 


Charles F. Gerry in a tentative report on No. 11044, George H. 
Ulary vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. He recom- 
mends that storage charges at Philadelphia, Pa., on two car- 
loads of tight barrels shipped from Townsend, Mass., to Town 
Point Wharf, Md., be found illegal and that reparation be 
awarded. 

The defendants accepted the shipments from Townsend to 
Town Point Wharf on through bills of itading and prepaid 
charges. The shipments were billed to move by water between 
Philadelphia and Town Point Wharf, but the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Canal, through which the shipments would have 
moved, was obstructed by ice. The shipments were stored at 
Philadelphia and later sent by rail to North East, Md. 


RATES ON ANTHRACITE 


Dismissal of the complaint is recommended by Examiner 
Henry C. Keene in a tentative report on No. 10877, National Sup- 
ply Company vs. Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul et al., on a pro- 
posed finding that rates on anthracite coal from certain points 
in the producing fields of Pennsylvania to points on lines of the 
defendants in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri are not, and 
have not been, unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

The complainant attacked rates on anthracite coal from 
Coxton, Dunmore and other points in Pennsylvania to all points 
of destination on lines of defendants in the states named, the 
allegation being that the rates were unjust and unreasonable 
because the increases under General Order No. 28 were applid 
separately to both factors of the ‘through rates in question 
instead of being added to the combination. It was further al- 
leged that the rates were prejudicial because but a single ad- 
vance was made on the combination through rate in the case 
of bituminous coal ahd by-product coke. Violation of the fourth 
section also was alleged. 

The examiner finds that the Railroad Administration au- 
thorized the double increase complained of, and he sees no 
reason for holding that the rates were unreasonable or prejudi- 
cial. The departures from the fourth section complained of, he 
says, have been corrected. 


CAR SERVICE ACTION 


The Trafic World Washingtox Bureau 


Application for a peremptory car service order directing de- 
linquent railroads to deliver an excess of open top cars to the 
Louisville & Nashville has been made to the Commission by 
the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association and organiza- 
tions of other Kentucky coal operators, acting through C. D. 
Boyd, their traffic manager, and J. V. Norman, their counsel. 
Specifically, they ask for an order directing the delinquent rail- 
roads to obey an order of the car service commission of the 
American Railroad Association. 

At the time this was written the commissioners were giving 
informal consideration to the matter with a view to having the 
delinquent railroads obey the car service order without the ex- 
ercise of its autocratic powers by the Commission. In time of 
congestion, car shortage, “or other emergency” the Commission 
is authorized, by section 402 of the new transportation act, to 
issue car service orders, “either upon complaint or upon its own 
initiative without complaint, at once, if it so orders, without 
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answer or other formal pleading, by the interested carrier or 
carriers, and with or without notice, hearing or the making or 
filing of a report, according as the Commission may determine.” 

The Kentucky operators specifically ask for an order direct. 
ing the delinquent carriers to obey an order of the car service 
commission, dated March 20. That order requires the connec. 
tions of the Louisville & Nashville, to deliver to it daily, 425 
more open top cars than they receive loaded coal cars from it 
On April 1 the connections of the L. & N. owed it something 
more than 4,600 open top cars. That is, the connections had 
received from it that many more cars than they had returned to 
it under the rule of the car service commission. 

This formal complaint invoking the autocratic power con. 
ferred by section 402 was filed by the Kentucky operators before 
the Commission had @ecided upon the policy to be pursued by it 
in the enforcement of that part of the law. 

So far as can be ascertained, it is the inclination of the 
Commission to allow the railroads, operating through the com- 
mission on car service, to distribute their own equipment. In 
fact. the understanding among those who have taken a close 
interest in the matter has been that a majority of the commis. 
sioners were of the opinion that better results might be expected 
if the primary responsibility in the distribution of cars were left 
with the railroads, with the Commission using its great power so 
sparingly as to make a car service order issued by it as rare as 
copies of the first edition of Shakespeare. 

An idea prevalent about the Commission has been that, in 
the final working out of a scheme for co-operation between the 
American Railroad Association and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the plan suggested by the Kentucky operators would 
be put into operation; that is to say, the car service commis 
sion, as a body representing all the railroads, in effect would 
express an opinion, in the form of an order to the railroads, and 
that then, in the event any railroad should be rebellious or 
delinquent, the Commission would issue an order directing the 
deilnquent or rebellious railroad to execute the order issued by 
the car service commission. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission might not, in terms, tell the railroad to execute the terms 
of the car service commission order, but it could accomplish the 
same result by taking the order put out over the name of W. C. 
Kendall, and issuing it as its own. 

But that plan had not been put into effect at the time the 
Kentucky operators filed their formal complaint asking for an 
order, which, in terms, would require the delinquent carriers to 
increase the number of open top cars delivered to the L. & N. 
The complaint was submitted for consideration on April 15, the 
day on which Mr. Robbins was to have taken office as director 
of the Commissiog’s bureau of service. His taking of office, it 
was understood, was delayed by the failure of the civil service 
commission to approve of his appointment in time to enable him 
to make his arrangements. Under the orders of the President, 
all appointments to the staff of the Interstate Commerce Conm- 
mission are to be made from the eligible register prepared by 
the civil service body, unless such registers contain no persons 
fitted to perform the duties of the place to be filled. The regis- 
ters do not show the names of men competent to fill the place 
of director of service, but the formality of having the civil 
service commission admit that it had no such man on its lists had 
to be observed. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and the American 
Railroad Association commission on car service are trying t0 
avoid giving any consideration to the complaints of individual 
shippers. Both desire the shipper to deal with the railroad or 
railroads serving him, with appeal to Washington reserved as a 
last desperate remedy for a desperate case. Both bodies, how: 
ever, are unable to ignore requests for consideration when 
backed by influential public men. In other words, they cannot 
ignore the fact that they are public bodies and that senators and 
representatives, uninformed as to the better way for dealing with 
a situation, will listen to constituents who come to Washington 
complaining that they cannot get the cars they need to carry 02 
business, and that senators and representatives will take part 
in such controversies between a railroad and a shipper, to the 
extent, at least, of asking one or both bodies about the matter. 
They would not think of helping a constituent who came sug 
gesting that they take up a case with the Supreme Court, but 
they cannot and do not think of the two commissions as beings 
bodies with quasi-judicial functions. However, the two commis 
sions are doing everything they can to prevent the concentration 
of power in Washington, so that, if a little shipper wants any 
consideration he will have to hire somebody to come to Washing 
ton to see either his senator or the two commissions. They aré 
both striving to have local matters settled locally. 





CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I. and S. 1169 and first supplemental order, Coke 
front Virginia Points on Interstate Railroad Company, assigne 
for April 15, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Watel'’, 
was canceled. ; 

Hearing in No. 11076, J. R. Wheler Co. vs. the Virginial 
Railway et al., assigned for April 16, Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Gerry, was reassigned for hearing April 17, Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Gerry. 
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April 17, 1920 


RAILROAD LABOR SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The railroad strikes over the country called for decisive 
action in Washington this week. The President, April 13, sent 
to the Senate the names of his appointees for the Railroad Labor 
Board and the Senate, April 15, confirmed them. The serious- 
ness of the situation was presented at a cabinet meeting April 
14—the first since the President’s illness—and action leading to 
the arrest of agitators in Chicago resulted. 

After the cabinet meeting April 14 at which the railroad 
strike situation was discussed, the President sent the following 
telegram to each of the nominees: 


I sincerely trust that it will be possible for you at once to come 
to Washington and assume duty as member of Railroad Labor Board. 
It is believed that the Senate will confirm nominations today. 


Attorney-General Palmer, in a statement after the cabinet 
meeting, said the outlaw railroad strikes were the latest mani- 
festation of the purpose of the international communist party 
to capture control of industry and spread to this country the 
chaotic conditions of Russia. He made public a mass of docu- 
mentary evidence showing the activities of the communists and 
their avowed purpose to establish “one big union” and break 
up the American Federation of Labor. He said that after the 
collapse of the steel strike, William Z. Foster and his associates 
began promoting the present strike among railway employes 
with the view of undermining the brotherhoods and creating 
“one big union.” 

Asked what steps the government intended to take, Mr. 
Palmer said he was resorting first to publicity and that the next 
step awaited the reception the truth received from loyal railroad 
employes. 

President Wilson, April 13, sent to the Senate the names 
of the following appointees to the Railroad Labor Board: 


Representing the public—George W. W. Hanger, Washing- 
ton, D. C., member of the Newland acts board of railway media- 
tion and conciliation, appointed for two years; Henry Hunt, 
former mayor of Cincinnati and former Ohio assemblyman— 
captain in national army during war—appointed for one year; 
R. M. Barton, former judge of the Tennessee Court of Appeals, 
appointed for three years. 

Representing the railroads—Horace Baker, former general 
manager of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Rail- 
road, appointed for three years; J. H. Elliott of Texas, former 
general manager of the Texas & Pacific Railroad—colonel in 
the transportation corps of the A. E. F.—appointed for two 
years; William L. Park of Chicago, vice-president of the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad, appointed for one year. 

Representing the employes—Albert Phillips, vice-president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, ap- 
pointed for three years; A. O. Wharton of Missouri, official of 
the railway employes’ department of the American Federation 
of Labor, appointed for two years; James J. Forrester, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employes, appointed for one year. 

The representatives of the carriers and the employes were 
selected from nominations made by the respective sides, but the 
President selected the representatives of the public. Although 
the Interstate Commerce Commission held a long hearing on 
the question of giving “subordinate officials” and employes not 
members of the “standard recognized” railroad labor organiza- 
tions the right to submit nominations for the Board and promul- 
gated supplemental regulations giving the subordinate officials 
and the other employes that right, it is understood no nomina- 
tions were submitted by the groups referred to. The repre- 
sentatives of the employes come entirely from the “standard 
recognized” organizations. 

The Senate, April 15, confirmed the President’s appoint- 
ments to the U. S. Labor Board. President Wilson then called 
the Board to meet the next day to organize and begin work. 

Confirmation of the President’s appointees came after four 
hours of executive session. The only record vote taken was on 
the appointment of Wallace W. Hangar. It was confirmed by 
a vote of 31 to 24, two Democrats, Reed and Thomas, voting with 
the Republicans in the negative. Although sharp criticism was 
directed at the appointment of Henry Hunt, former mayor of 
Cincinnati, of the public group, and of James J. Forrester, of 
the employe’s group, they were confirmed without a roll call. 

The argument against the public group was that as it must 
have the support of the country it should be made up of men 
Widely and favorably known, so that the people generally would 
have confidence in its decisions, but that it is made up of men 
virtually unknown and will lack public confidence. 

It was charged that Mr. Forrester, who is president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
“Xpress and Station Employes, has radical tendencies. 

L Although the nominations of the President for the Railroad 
abor Board were favorably reported by the Senate interstate 
Commerce committee April 14, the Senate, in executive session, 
postponed action thereon after a number of senators had at- 
acked the public group nominees, particularly Hanger and Hunt. 
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In the debate, the President, it was said, was criticized for 
delaying the nominations and senators declared they saw no 
reason why the nominations should be rushed through because 
of an emergency. An objection by Senator Reed blocked efforts 
of Senator Cummins to have the Senate act on the nominations 
at once. 

Discussing the activities of William Z. Foster and others in 
connection with the railroad strikes, Attorney-General Palmer 
said: 

“After the collapse of the steel strike William Z. Foster, 
Carl Pierson, A. E. Reese, and others of his associates of the 
revolutionary parties, engaged in the endeavor to promote the 
present strike. Lists of all railroad men who were members of 
the Communist Labor and Communist Parties were sought, and 
names of all railroad men opposed to the present management of 
the Brotherhoods were also collected. Meetings were held in the 
Continental Hotel in New York, Great Northern Hotel in Chicago, 
Park Avenue in New York and other places, at which the plans 
were laid. 

“The basic agitation of these leaders was the destruction of 
the railroad Brotherhoods, the removal of their leaders, and the 
One Big Union. At first it was intended that the I. W. W. should 
not publicly figure in the strike, but Grunau, in Chicago, deviated 
from the original plans and allowed the men to split the strikers 
into four separate organizations. This caused some dissension, 
which has resulted in the movement for the railroad workers’ 
One Big Union. Several conferences were held at the I. W. W. 
headquarters in Chicago and at other points in that city. Grunau 
had gone too far with the four organizations to turn back, and 
the only way the One Big Union could be put over was through 
the railway shopmen, who would be urged to strike under the 
One Big Union banner and then force Grunau’s organization to 
follow suit, reorganize, and make it the One Big Union. 

“It was realized that the I. W. W. could not make headway, 
because of the prejudice or fear of the three letters, and the fact 
that the men would not warm up to the organization. However, 
the railroad workers’ One Big Union was decided upon as a 
cover for the I.W. W. One Bidwell, a member of the newly formed 
Chicago Engine Men’s Association, replaced Grunau. Bidwell is 
confident he can swing the four organizations behind the One Big 
Union idea, provided the railway shopmen follow out his plans. 

“So far as organization control goes, the permanent commit- 
tee of the organization is to be composed either of members of 
the I. W. W., or those who would take orders from the duly 
accredited representatives of the One Big Union movement. In 
other words, the organization shall at all times be under the 
control of the directirg heads. Leading I. W. W. men are to 
remain more or less behind the scenes. 


‘The following is an example of literature being printed and 
distributed by courier throughout the country: 


We of the One Big Union have the plan by which this can be changed. 
The railroad workers One Big Union is organized by industries. There 
are no crafts. All men working in the railroad industry belong in the 
railroad workers’ One Big Union, and then all One Big Unions are 
welded together into One Big Union, which will mean that any one 
industry will have the support of all the other One Big Union. 
Think of the economic power you would wield if organized in the 
proper manner. 


The attorney-general gave out the following extract from a 
“Manifesto and Program; Communist Party of America, Chicago, 
i.” 


The Communist Party must engage actively in the struggle to 
revolutionize the trade unions. As against the unionism of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Communist Party propagandizes 
industrial unionism and industrial union organization, emphasizing 
their revolutionary implications. Industrial Unionism is not simply 
a means for the everyday struggle against capitalism: its ultimate 
purpose is revolutionary, implying the necessity of ending the 
capitalist parliamentary state. Industrial Unionism is a factor in 
the final mass action for the conquest of power, as it will! constitute 
the basis for the industrial administration of the Communist Com- 
monwealth. ; 

(a) The Communist Party recognizes that the A. F. of L. is 
reactionary and a bulwark of capitalism. 

(b) Councils of workers shall be organized in the shops as cir- 
cumstances allow, for the purpose of carrying on the industrial 
union struggle in the old unions, uniting and mobilizing the militant 
elements; these councils to be unified in a Central Council wherever 
possible. 

(c) It shall be a major task of the Communist Party to agitate 
for the construction of a general industrial union organization, em- 
bracing the IL. W. W.,. W. Li. U independent and _ secession 
unions, militant unions of the A. F. of L., and the unorganized work - 
ers, on the basis of the revolutionary class struggle. 


Attorney-General Palmer said the striking railroad employes 
had been “unwittingly” led into the strikes by the agents of 
the revolutionists. He said they had been led into “far deeper 
water than they realized,” but that he believed when the facts 
had been made plain to them they would repudiate the leaders 
who had instigated the movement. 


As late as April 9, the attorney-general said, an appeal by 
Zenoviev, chairman of the executive committee of the communist 
party of Russia, said: 

“If the 2,000,000 army of the railroad workers will not come 
out from under the submission of these leaders (union leaders) 
and will obey them incontrovertibly, then it, too, will be sold 
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and sold by the leaders as this happened to the miners during 
their last strike.” 


Bills Offered in Senate 


A bill providing heavy penalties for persons convicted of 
interfering with the movement of commerce with foreign na- 
tions or between states, drawn with a view to meeting the ex- 
isting strike situation, was introduced April 12 by Senator Poin- 
dexter of Washington, who declared that the present strikes 
were backed by powerful organizations with ample financial 
resources, 

The strike situation was the subject of debate for more 
than an hour in the Senate, April 12, but no action was taken. 
Senator Thomas of Colorado declared that he believed the pur- 
pose behind the strikes was to force government ownership of 
the railroads. He condemned the attitude of Congress toward 
organized labor in the past. Senator Edge of New Jersey said 
the strike appeared to be a conspiracy and urged legislation 
along the line provided in the Poindexter bill. Senator Freling- 
huysen asserted that the strikes had reached the stage of red 
revolt and revolution. 

“Any complaint which railroad employes may have affecting 
the terms or conditions of their employment should be fairly 
investigated by the government and the government should use 
its influence to bring about a just and fair settlement of the 
matter,” said Senator Poindexter. “Congress has provided a 
labor board for hearing such complaints and for some time a 
board of labor conciliation has been established and is available 
for consideration of these matters.” 

Senator Poindexter said there was no question as to the 
right of railway employes to leave their occupation in a proper 
way, but that there was question as to the right of the employes 
or others to induce others so employed to leave their employ- 
ment or to prevent persons from entering such employment with 
the intent of obstructing commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several states. 

“If such commerce can be obstructed and prevented by these 
men,” said he, “then the life of the nation and the government 
itself is at the mercy of those who by persuasion or coercion 
bring transportation to a stop. 

“Powerful organizations with ample financial resources are 
endeavoring to persuade all railroad employes to quit work and 
to prevent others from entering such employment—with the 
avowed purpose of preventing the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce. Already truck farmers are plowing up 
their crops. Food is rotting on the docks. Babies are dying 
for want of milk, and whole communities are confronted with 
starvation. 

“All of this is said to be because Joseph Grunau, a switch- 
man, was discharged. In other words, the outlaw unions claim 
the right to dictate the management of the railroads, and, in 
order to enforce this claim, they are willing to throw their 
fellow-workmen throughout the country out of work, to bring 
the entire community to want and suffering, and to cut off 
the food supply of the nation. It is bolshevism, pure and simply. 
It is backed up by every anarchist and revolutionist, alien or 
domestic, both of the outdoor and parlor variety. 


“The Constitution vests Congress with the power to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
states. This power implies a duty. The power to regulate im- 
poses the obligation to protect. Upon the exercise of this trust 
depends the integrity of the government and the safety and 
very life of the people. 

“If the management of the railroads is to be taken over by 
the employes in defiance of the government and the people, and 
the control of commerce is to be secured by the revolutionary 
means of cutting off supplies from the people, then Congress 
has been divested of its powers and free government is sus- 
pended and government by dictation of an outlaw labor union 
substituted in its place. 

“Control of the railroads by stopping their operation, and 
so bringing to a standstill the industrial processes of the nation, 
and subjecting the people to starvation, unemployment and in- 
dustrial chaos is as truly control by force and violence as any 
military dictatorship could be. The mails are obstructed. Gov- 
ernment ships are prevented from operating. The entire busi- 
ness of the government is embarrassed and some of its 
functions suspended by this violent means. The government 
should act for the protection of its own agencies as well as for 
the regulation of commerce. 

“What we need in such an emergency is a little of the sort 
of action taken in other crises of a similar character by men 
of the type of Washington, Jackson, Cleveland and Roosevelt. 

“In the interest of peace and order and of that security of 
person and property which is the essential foundation of any 
civilized free government, and in the protection of the functions 
of the government itself, the revolutionary organization which 
is trying to enforce its demands by cutting off food supplies 
from the nation should be required to submit its industrial com- 
plaints, if it has any real industrial complaints, to government 
tribunals which are available for that purpose. 

“A dispute about a title to property is not subject to settle- 
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ment by force and violence, but must be submitted to tribunals 
provided by law; and it is equally essential to free government 
that economic disputes involving transportation er essential in- 
dustries shall not be determined by violence and coercion, but 
must likewise be determined by law.” 

Senator Poindexter’s bill to prevent interference with com- 
merce follows: 


Sec. 1. Whoever, with intent to obstruct, delay, hinder, impede 
or prevent the movement of commodities in commerce with foreign 
nations or among the several states, shall by word of mouth or by the 
presentation, exhibition, or circulation of written or printed words, or 
otherwise solicit, advise, induce or persuade or attempt to induce or 
persuade any person or persons employed in any capacity in the 
production, care, maintenance, or operation of any means or agency 
of such commerce, to quit such employment, shall be guilty of a felony 
and punished by a fine not exceeding ten thousand dollars, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding ten years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. ’ : 

Sec. 2. Whoever, With intent to obstruct, delay, impede, hinder, 
or prevent the movement of commodities in commerce with foreign 
nations, or among the several states, shall by force or violence, or 
by threats or menace of any kind, prevent or seek to prevent any 
person from engaging in employment or from continuing in employ- 
ment in any capacity in the production, care, maintenance, or opera- 
tion of any means or agency of such commerce shall be deemed guilty 
of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding fifteen thousand dollars, or by imprisonment for fifteen 
years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. ‘ ; 

Sec. 3. Whoever, with intent to obstruct, delay, hinder, impede 
or prevent the movement of commodities in commerce with foreign 
nations or among the several states, shall injure, disable or destroy 
any car, bridge, track, ship or any other means or agency of such 
commerce, or shall with like intent solicit, advise, induce or persuade 
others to do so, shall be deemed guilty of a felony and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine of ten thousand dollars or 
by imprisonment for ten years, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 


Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, announced April 12 that the investigation of 
the strike would not be begun April 13, as had been planned, 
but that with the assurance from the White House that the 
nominations for the Railroad Labor Board would be made shortly, 
an opportunity, would be given for that board to begin function- 
ing before an investigation was started. Senator Cummins said 
he believed the board should hold its first sessions in Wash- 
ington so that it could get down to work quickly. Under the 
transportation act the board’s headquarters will be in Chicago, 
but the board may hold hearings and sit elsewhere if it so de- 
cides. 

Otto Praeger, second assistant postmaster-general, issued 
instructions to superintendents of railway mail service to instruct 
all subordinates to report any interference with the movement 
of the mails as the result of the strikes. He said offenders 
would be vigorously prosecuted. 

In the course of the Senate debate April 12, Senator Thomas 
said Congress was much to blame for the unfortunate industrial 
conditions now confronting the country. 

“The legislation proposed to meet the situation is merely 
an illustration of our methods of dealing with economic ques- 
tions, and particularly when they become acute,” he declared. “If 
I may paraphrase an ancient expression, we have sowed the 
wind and are reaping the whirlwind. How extensive that whirl- 
wind may become, how destructive in its consequences, 15 4 
matter perhaps for speculation, but of genuine apprehension, 
nevertheless.” 

Referring to special legislation enacted in behalf of organ- 
ized labor in the past, Senator Thomas said there was little 
probability of the bill introduced by Senator Poindexter receiving 
serious consideration at the hands of Congress. ; 

“They know that we will do nothing,” he continued, referring 
to the strikers, “except to investigate. On Friday we authorized 
the committee on interstate commerce to investigate, and I have 
no doubt that committee will go through the solemn farce of in- 
quiring into the causes of this strike, and make a report, which 
nobody will read and about which nobody will care. But that 1s 
all we will do. 

“Do you tell me that it is possible for us, unless we are face 
to face with an emergency so great in its proportion as to threat- 
en our existence, to consider any legislation upon this subject 
prior to the first Tuesday after the first Monday of next Novenm- 
ber? The head of the Department of Justice is a candidate for 
the Presidency. Other administration heads have undeveloped 
hopes. This chamber is half empty because senatorial aspirants 
for the Presidency are out upon the stump making their sever 
campaigns. That is true of both sides of the chamber, a 
largely, perhaps, of the other side, which seems to think t - 
its prospects are the more brilliant at this time. That being t ; 
case, Mr. President, our experience tells us that we will Onl 
with pride and view with alarm, but wait until the people = 
have disposed of the issues to be presented to them and the - 
tion shall be over. Then what will be done depends upon how Wwé 
construe the views of the people. 

“T think I-know of a remedy for these conditions, though 
do not know how effectual it might be. It is hardly worth = 
stating it, for senators on both sides of the aisle will not yo ; 
consider it, unless the difficulty swells into the proportions voc 
rebellion and bloodshed and the destruction of property beco 
the fruits of its activities. sasies 

“The first step is to repeal all forms of privileged legislation 
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on our statute books and make every man and every corpora- 
tion alike subject to the laws. No other condition is consistent 
with free government; no other system can be reconciled with 
American institutions and our oft-repeated declaration of equality 
pefore the law. 

“Another is to require these organizations to incorporate, 
so that they may bear the responsibilities and therefore the con- 
sequences of their actions. The corporations, as bad as they 
are, infamous as many of their demands upon Congress for legis- 
lation have been, are yet organized entities, subject to the juris- 
diction of the courts and against which the processes of justice 
may be involved. It is not so with these organizations. 

“Think of the damage caused by this strike up to the pres- 
ent time; the shutting down of industries, inconveniences to 
travelers, the stagnation of perishable freight that is probably 
now or soon will become valueless, the disturbance of business, 
the suffering and privation to great communities for which there 
js no remedy whatever. The loss is irreparable because no legal 
responsibility rests upon any man or any organization. We 
could once truly boast that for every wrong the law afforded a 
remedy. Such is not the case today. If the wrong be inflicted 
by organizations of men, the damage is final; the wrong must 
forever remain unredressed. 

“Suppose the Pennsylvanna Company should conclude—and 
it has the same right to do so that the men working for it have 
—to suspend the operations of that great system until the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission acceded to its demand for in- 
creased freight and passenger rates. Of course, the conditions 
now existing would perhaps be magnified. Nobody would de- 
nounce it more loudly than the men now engaged in striking. 
Conditions would be terrible. But those injured would at least 
have their right to redress against that concern by summoning 
it into the courts by attaching its property, by garnisheeing its 
income and by resorting to all of the legal processes which are 
utilized for the settlement of private controversies. But we have 
freed an immense proportion, perhaps 25 per cent, of the voting 
population of the United States from all these responsibilities. 
Yet some of us express surprise at the excesses in which they 
are indulging. Why should they not indulge in them? We have 
invited it by our legislation. We should have foreseen it. Some, 
perhaps, did foresee it. But the political interests and ambitions 
of the great political parties of the country, swayed by fear and 
prompted by hope, have been deftly manipulated by these great 
organizations to their own interest and benefit, while the people 
have suffered, as the innocent always suffer, for the offenses of 
the guilty.” 

Senator Edge of New Jersey introduced a bill April 13 de- 
signed to prevent interference with interstate commerce. The 
measure provides that any railroad employe, or the employe of 
“an industry engaged in supplying or producing any commodity 
essential to the continued operation of the facilities or instru- 
mentalities of interstate commerce,’ who either singly or in 
combination with “a substantial number of his fellow employes” 
quits employment for the purpose of obtaining more favorable 
conditions shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. The punishment is 
fixed at $1,000 fine or three years in prison, or both. 

Section two prohibits any agreement, combination or con- 
spiracy to do or omit to do anything, in which the result will be 
substantially to hinder, restrain or prevent interstate transpor- 
tation, or cut off or dinimish the supply of, or production of any 
commodity essential to the continued operation of such inter- 
state facilities. To aid, abet, counsel, command, induce or pro- 
cure such act or omission also is made an offense, and the pun- 
ishment in both phases is $2,000 fine and imprisonment for 
three years, or both. 

The last section makes it obligatory on the Department of 
Justice “to institute proceedings” to prevent and restrain any 
Violation of this act. 

“I am assured by the attorney general,” said Senator Edge, 
“that there is enough law now on the statute books and that he 
is prepared for immediate action, and I also believe that the 
United States government inherently has authority for its self- 
defense. At the same time, I feel that it may be well to have a 
specific, direct law to cover such a situation as the present one, 
and so I present this bill.” 

The majority of the committee on interstate commerce was 
in favor of reporting the Poindexter bill to the Senate at once, 
but it was finally decided to refer it to a sub-committee com- 
posed of Senators Poindexter, Pomerene and Frelinghuysen. 

Senator Frelinghuysen also introduced an anti-strike Dill. 
It would make a conspiracy to interfere with the movement 
of interstate commerce a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more than two 
years or both. The Frelinghuysen measure was much along the 
lines of the Edge bill. It was also referred to the sub-committee. 

Senator Dial of South Carolina brought to the attention of 
the Senate, April 13, a number of telegrams from planters and 
farmers, asking for relief from embargoes on perishable freight 
as the result of the strikes of railroad employes. 

” “In connection with the strikes we are having,” said he, 
Some of the employes claim that the cost of living is prohibitive, 
and yet at the same time they refuse to handle freight. That, of 
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course, is one reason why living is high—namely, because they 
do not continue to run the trains and handle the freight. 

“It seems to me that now is the time for all citizens, whether 
in public position or private, to express themselves upon this 
question. The time has come to settle it and settle it right. 
When railroad or railroad employes have their rows they do not 
consider the innocent farmers or the truck dealers who have 
accumulated large quantities of fresh vegetables and other pro- 
ducts which will not keep; they do not consider the loss that will 
be entailed on these men; but when they have some row, real 
or imaginary, between themselves and the railroads, or some 
row among or within their own organizations, they shut down 
our commerce.” 

Senator Dial declared he was in favor of anti-strike legisla- 
tion and the repeal of all “class legislation.” 

“I say that these employes of railroads are under a contract 
—I do not mean a written contract or a verbal contract—but 
they are under an implied contract with the public that they 
will do their duty and let those trains run, and in all decency 
and in all right and in all respect to themselves and to their 
neighbors, and to their companies and to their government, they 
ought to carry out their contract, and then, if they intend to 
quit, to give reasonable notice. 

7 “If we will enforce the laws that we have—enforce them 
like men, enforce them fearlessly, and have no favorites, and 
repeal some of the class legislation that we have Passed, then 
we will set a good example in this country, and it matters little 
whether we be returned to Congress or not.” 


Strike Discussion in House 


_ Representative Cooper of Ohio, discussing the railroad 
strikes in the House, April 14, said he believed that if the 


" President had taken the interest he should have taken in the 


railroad situation and had appointed the members of the Rail- 
road Labor Board at once, the present strikes would have been 
averted. 

“But, no,” he asserted. “The President of the United States 
had to wait until the crisis came before he appointed this board, 
which gave him the power by law to settle these labor disputes 
as far as railway employes are concerned. 

“It has been prominently mentioned in the papers that the 
Plumb Plan League is back of this strike. I do not believe 
that. I do not believe that the Plumb Plan League had anything 
to do with this strike, but I do believe that the official organ of 
the Plumb Plan League, printed and published here in Wash- 
ington, managed by a former member of Congress, who has 
been drawing $7,500 a year from the government of the United 
States at least part of the time he was managing this paper 
called ‘Labor,’ has done more to poison the minds and hearts 
of the railroad men than anything else that has happened in 
this country in the last year.” 

Mr. Cooper referred to attacks made by “Labor” on mem- 
bers of Congress and of its campaign designed to defeat mem- 
bers who voted for the Esch-Cummins bill. He said the paper 
— that Wall Street paid the members who voted for the 

ill. 

“The Plumb Plan League paper,” he said, “has been run- 
ning a series of cartoons which picture every member of Con- 
gress as bowing to Wall Street, as getting their price, as the 
enemies of labor, tying the laboring man to the railroad tracks 
and letting a train come along and crush him. 

“I am very sorry, indeed, that one of the members of this 
body has seen fit to use his talent in this way. He seems to 
take great pride in the fact that he is the author of these 
cartoons. Above every one of these cartoons that have been 
published in the official organ of the Plumb Plan League you 
will find this notice: ‘Drawn for Labor by Congressman J. M. 
Baer.’ I want to say to the gentleman from North Dakota that 
if I believed as he does, that the 250 members of this body 
who voted for the Cummins-Esch bill, and President Wilson, 
who signed it, are as corrupt and as uncean as he repre: 
sents them to be in the cartoons he-is drawing for the Plumb 
plan organ—I say, if I believed as he does, I would resign my 
seat today, as I would not want to contaminate myself in such 
a presence.” 

Replying to Representative Cooper, Representative Baer, as- 
serted he would continue to “cartoon” as he had in the past. 
He said the president of the American Bankers’ Association 
had declared that the association had written five or six pro- 
visions of the railroad bill. 

“Now, as the bankers are the looters of the railroads,” he 
continued, “and not the railroad owners themselves, I believe 
it would be logical and consistent for me to show that, because 
the bankers of this country had succeeded in writing five or 
six provisions into this bill, it was a bill practically drawn by 
a soviet of brokers in Wall Street.” 

Representative Foster queried Baer about one of his car- 
toons under a caption of “Wanted for Congress, a man who 
votes for the people and not for the soviet of Wall Street.” 

“Did you get paid for libeling 250 members of the House 
in that cartoon?” Mr. Foster asked. 

Baer said he did not get paid for the cartoons he drew for 
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“Labor.” He said he was expressing his views on the railroad 
bill in that way. He declared the cause of the unrest and 
strikes was not the Plumb plan paper, but repressive legislation. 

Senator Cummins said April 9, after the Senate had adopted 
the McCormick resolution providing for an investigation of ex- 
isting strikes by railroad employes, ‘that the first hearing prob- 
ably would be held by the interstate commerce committee April 
13. He wired W. G. Lee of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men to send the names of witnesses who should be called be- 
fore the committee. 

In calling up the resolution, the Illinois senator said: 

“I do not doubt that the investigation cannot be as search- 
ing as a sociological survey; but what is needed, in default 
of the appointment of the wage board, is some body of men 
to bring the facts to public attention. There is no other pos- 
sible means of mobilizing that public opinion which may induce 
the men to return to work, pending the ultimate arbitrament 
of the dispute.” 

“I understand,” Senator Norris interrupted, “that under the 
law which we passed, there was to be a court that would have 
jurisdiction and whose duties it would be to investigate this 
very thing.” 

“There would be a board appointed if the executive branch 
of the government were functioning in full energy,” Mr. McCor- 
mick replied. 

“The senator has introduced this resolution for the reason 
that no such board has been appointed?” Mr. Norris inquired. 

“Precisely,” Senator McCormick answered. 

“And at thé present time there is no official instrumentality 
by which the people may be informed as to what the facts are 
in this particular case,” Senator Norris said. “I am entirely in 
sympathy with the resolution, although I might not be in favor 
of it if the proper officials had been selected and were function- 
ing. But the people ought to know the truth, so I believe the 
investigation should be made.” 

Under the terms of the labor provisions of the transporta- 
tion act the Railroad Labor Board must establish its headquar- 
ters in Chicago. It may employ a secretary at an annual salary 
of $5,000 and a force of employes deemed necessary. Each 
board member will receive an annual salary of $10,000. 


The findings of the Railroad Labor Board will not be en- 
forceable and either side to a controversy over which the Board 
may assume jurisdiction may or may not abide by the decision. 

The Board will have the authority, however, to compel at- 
tendance of witnesses and the presentation of records, etc., it 
being provided that persons failing to obey the Board in these 
respects may be brought by the Board before any United States 
district court. On request of the board the court may order 
compliance with the Board’s subpeena, and failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished as a contempt thereof. 

Members of the labor and carrier groups on the Board must 
sever connections with labor organizations and carrier com- 
panies, respectively, and members are precluded from having 
any pecuniary interest in carrier securities. Members of the 
labor group may retain honorary membership in labor organ- 
izations. 

Successors to the present members of the Board will serve 
for terms of five years each, unless such successors are ap- 
pointed to fill unexpired terms, and in that case the term of 
service will be for the period of the unexpiréd term. 

The Board has the power to assume jurisdiction of any 
dispute which it believes is likely substantially to interrupt 
commerce, and it is under this part of the new law that the 
Board is expected to take action in regard to the existing strike 
situation. 


CHICAGO STRIKERS ARRESTED 


Federal warrants for the arrest of thirty of the Chicago rail- 
road strike leaders were issued April 15. Twenty-three of them 
were served and the rest were to be served the next day. All 
of the men arrested were released on bonds or on their own 
recognizance. Special Assistant Attorney-General Harry Mitchell 
came from Washington to conduct the cases. The men are 
charged with violation of that part of the Sherman act having 
to do with interference with interstate shipments and that part 
of the Lever law concerning interference with food and fuel. 
The government made no attempt to allege, in the warrants, 
radicalism or conspiracy with such organizations as the I. W. W. 
Permission to go ahead with the Chicago raids was received 
from Washington after President Wilson had held his cabinet 
meeting and listened to what Attorney-General Palmer had to 
say. 


CAUSES FOR PRICE OF COAL 


Present high prices of bituminous coal were characterized 
as inexcusable on any theory of supply and demand or on any 
economic principle in a formal statement issued April 10 by 
Herbert N. Shenton, secretary of the U. S. Bituminous Coal 
Commission, which adjudicated the dispute between the soft 
coal operators and miners. Neither the advice of the commis- 
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sion to buy and store coal early, the requirements of the export 
trade, the status of car service, the daily output of the mines 
the weather conditions, nor supposed shortage of supply, 
he says, explain in any manner the rise in prices, which 
are out of all relation to the increase in the cost of production 
caused by higher wages granted by the commission. After re- 
viewing the factors contributing to the skyrocketing of prices, 
Mr. Shenton concludes that they will soon decline. He also 
refers to the shortage of coal cars. 


“The present rise in the price of bituminous coal,” he Says, 
“can in no way be attributed to the campaign for early buying 
and storage recommended by the U. S. Bituminous Coal Com.- 
mission to be carried out by the Council of National Defense. 
The commission had thoroughly in mind the fact that, owing 
to bad weather conditions and various other reasons, the re. 
moval of fixed prices would doubtless cause a flurry in coal 
prices for several weeks, even after the usual annual drop in 
consumption of coal. 


“The recommendation for the campaign of early buying and 
storage was that such buying and storage should be urged to 
commence on or about May 15, when, at the present rate of pro- 
duction, there was reason to believe that production would be in 
excess of market demand. The plans for this campaign are, 
therefore, being rapidly developed, and the heartiest co-operation 
of the largest consumers in the country has been enlisted and 
pledged. 


“There are various causes for the present, and probably 
very temporary, upward trend in the prices of bituminous coal. 
Consideration must be given to the fact that there was a re- 
arrangement in the distribution of coal after April 1; that the 
first week in April happened to include the low production 
period always associated with Easter, and that high-cost produc- 
tion mines which have for past years been able to operate only 
because of the fixed price conditions are making a last effort 
to obtain what they can. 


“A widespread feeling has developed throughout the country 
that there is going to be a scarcity of coal for domestic con- 
sumption, owing to the foreign demand. Some persons point to 
Senator Frelinghuysen’s statement of the foreign need for coal. 
Doubtless a great deal of coal is badly needed in Europe this 
year, and as such cannot be supplied from other sources will 
come from the United States, in so far as it can be shipped; 
but there are very real limitations to our ability to make foreign 
shipments, and the present large foreign demand is not likely 
to be continuous enough to warrant the permanent enlargement 
of dock facilities and the diverting into the coal trade of a large 
portion of our merchant fleet. 


“In spite of the fact that the fleet which was supplying the 
American Expeditionary Forces was one of the greatest that 
the United States has ever gotten together, the total number 
of short tons conveyed by this fleet to Europe was not in excess 
of 7% million tons of cargo from our entrance into the war 
through April, 1919. During 1919 we exported overseas 7,198,000 
long tons of coal. This record was better than that of any 
other year with one exception. During the first ten months of 
1919 we were exporting coal overseas at a greater rate than 
ever before. It is therefore safe to say on this basis that our 
coal exports overseas in 1920 cannot exceed 10,000,000 tons, 
which is only 2 per cent of our total production. 


“There seems also to be a misapprehension in regard to 
production. The weekly reports of the Geological Survey show 
that in the first quarter of the present year our production was 
decidedly in excess of the production last year, and slightly in 
excess of the production under high pressure in 1918. There is, 
therefore, no reason, based on the past few months, for the sky- 
rocketing of prices. 


“The fear of immediate suffering from car shortage seems 
also to figure in the reasons for the flurry. There were sufi- 
cient cars and motive power to distribute this unusual produc- 
tion of the past few months, on account of careful and energetic 
car distribution. These cars and motive power are practically 
all available and, while there is definite need for more of both 
in order to stabilize the industry, there is no immediate serious 
threatening of a car shortage such as has not existed during 
the winter, unless it is necessary, because of emergencies, to 
divert coal cars for other purposes. The more open weather 
conditions and the efforts to improve allocation of cars by the 
Car Service Commission of the American Railway Association 
= promise of a greatly improved car situation in the near 
uture. 


“Frenzied bidding up of prices on the part of coal buyers 
seems, therefore, at this time to be entirely unjustified. There 
is no reason to believe that there will be a limited supply of 
coal for the domestic market or that there will be an increased 
shortage of cars in the near future, save as it is a part of the 
general transportation difficulties of the present time. Efforts 
are being made to stabilize prices through regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and by special legislation. 
The educational campaign for early buying and storage will also 
tend to stabilize the market.” 
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PORT EQUALIZATION 
‘ The Traffic World’ Washington Bureau 


A committee of five representatives of north Atlantic port 
commercial organizations has been appointed to confer with the 
Trunk Line Association with a view to conducting the fight be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission for the elimination 
of port equalization, by means of which shippers in Central 
Freight Association and Illinois classification territories may 
ship export freight, on equal rates, to the north Atlantic, south 
Atlantic, or gulf ports. It was appointed at a conference held 
on April 9 in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
state of New York. The committee is composed of Delos W. 
Cooke, representing the New York State Chamber of Commerce; 
J. C. Lincoln, the Merchants Association of New York; N. B. 
Kelly, secretary of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce; 
Cc. Stewart Henderson, traffic manager for the Baltimore Cham- 
per of Commerce, and R. N. Collyer, chairman of the Trunk Line 
Association. 

The personnel of the committee indicates, it is believed, a 
closer association than formerly between the eastern trunk lines 
and the commercial organizations in behalf of the protest against 
port equalization made by the eastern trunk lines, lodged with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by Daniel Willard, acting 
for the trunk lines. At the time the Railroad Administration 
held a hearing, under the auspices of Directors Chambers and 
Thelen, representatives of the north Atlantic port commercial 
erganizations did not protest very much at the proposed equal- 
ization. They seemed to take the position that if the Railroad 
Administration could haul traffic to the south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports without waste of equipment it did not lie in their mouths 
to say the traffic should be forced through the congested term- 
inals at the north Atlantic ports. 

At the conference at which the committee was appointed, 
the equalization was treated as one giving the south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports preferential rates. The publicity in behalf of 
the concert of action to abolish what the Railroad Administra- 
tion did and which it is proposed to ask the Commission to undo, 
all proceeded on that basis. The rates to south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, in all the publicity concerning the conference, were 
characterized as being preferential or as giving the ports other 
than those on the north Atlantic an advantage over New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston. The word equalization was 
not used at all. 

“It was asserted,” said one account of the conference, “that 
at the time the preferential freight rates were granted to the 
southern ports there was considerable doubt in the minds of 
Railroad Administration officials regarding the advisability of 
the proposal. The consensus of opinion expressed at the meet- 
ing was that there would be little difficulty in arranging the 
protest with the Trunk Line Association. The outlook at the 
conference was that the Interstate Commerce Commission would, 
in turn, pass speedy judgment on the situation.” 

The Commission, at the time this is written, has nothing 
definite on which to base a judgment other than the protest 
against the situation filed by Daniel Willard. The Commission, 
under its power to initiate rates, might prescribe joint rates 
from Central Freight Association territory to south Atlantic and 
Guf ports that would force traffic through the north Atlantic 
ports. If it did, however, it would probably rouse hostility that 
would take the form of a bill in Congress to deprive it of the 
power to initiate rates. 

Southern senators who voted for the transportation act giv- 
ing the power of initiation of rates to the Commission, also 
participated in the move that resulted in the Railroad Adminis- 
tration equalizing the ports, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the east and west trunk lines. 


The New York protestants have been »roceeding on the as- 

sumption that the Railroad Administration equalized the ports 
against the protest of the southern railroads. As a matter of 
fact, the first move toward equalization was made by the South- 
em Railroad, long before the war. The trunk lines forced a 
formal proceeding before the Commission at that time. They 
Protested the tariffs filed by E. B. Boyd on the ground that they 
forced a violation of the fourth section. Their theory was that 
because the Big Four was hauling freight from Cleveland, des- 
tined to New Orleans for export, on a combination that was 
lower from Cleveland than from Columbus or Cincinnati, inter- 
Mediate points, they were violating the fourth section. The 
Commission, however, held otherwise. It pointed out that the 
1g Four was not violating the fourth section because it was 
receiving its full locals from Cleveland to Cincinnati. The 
Southern was carrying from Cincinnati on proportionals, which, 
When added to the local rate from Cleveland to Cincinnati, re- 
sulted in a through charge the same as if the freight had moved 
Tom Cleveland to New York. The proportionals from Cincin- 
hati applied on traffic that had moved into Cincinnati by rail 
‘fom beyond, whether the traffic came from Cleveland, Colum- 
bus or any other point between Cleveland and Cincinnati. 

The revenue of an east and west trunk line is depleted, as to 
Such traffic, by the amount of the difference between the local 
tates from Cleveland to New York and the local rate from 
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Cleveland to Cincinnati. The Pennsylvania, New York Central 
and the Baltimore & Ohio have lines between Cleveland and 
Cincinnati and also between that city and north Atlantic ports. 
The two first mentioned have their own rails all the way, while 
the B. -& O. gets into New York over the Reading and Central 
of New Jersey. The Pennsylvania and B. & O. have their own 
rails to Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

One result of the equalization is the raising of rates be- 
tween Chicago and New Orleans to the level of the rates be- 
tween Chicago and New York. That may have a tendency to 
change the flow of export traffic from Chicago, as between 
New York and New Orleans, so that the east and west trunk 
lines probably have not given up something without a little 
gain. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, was chairman of the conference and appointed the 
committee. Mr. Sisson is the banker with whom Commissioner 
McChord, for a period of years, has been having an epistolary 
debate over the question of whether the railroads have been 
better off under regulation than they were before. 

The close association in this move between the trunk lines 
and the‘north Atlantic port commercial organizations, it is be- 
lieved, is further shown by the fact that among the participants 
other than those already mentioned were D. L. Gray, assistant 
traffic manager, and Clyde Brown, of the New York Central. Mr. 
Collyer, as before set forth, is a member of the committee which 
is to confer with the Trunk Line Association, of which he is 
the chairman. 


MARINE INSURANCE TAX 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Edmonds of Pennsylvania has introduced a 
bill (H. R. 13480) repealing the tax on marine, inland and fire 
insurance imposed under subsection B of section 503 of the 
revenue act of 1918. The purpose of the measure is to remove 
the tax on marine insurance with the view of encouraging de- 
velopment of American marine insurance. 

Mr. Edmonds is a member of the House committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries, which recently completed an ex- 
haustive investigation of marine insurance. 

“The recent investigation of marine insurance by the com- 
mittee on the merchant marine and fisheries,” said Mr. Edmonds, 
discussing his measure, “shows that an independent American 
marine insurance business does not exist. American interests 
have lost their grip on this type of insurance. No other vital 
branch of American commerce has passed so extensively under 
foreign control. A mere handful of companies do two-thirds of 
the business, and nearly one-fifth of the American marine insur- 
ance companies are foreign owned or very closely allied by hav- 
ing directors or leading stockholders resident abroad.” 

Excessive taxation, based on a wrong principle, Mr. Ed- 
monds said, is one of the greatest handicaps faced by American 
companies in competing for marine insurance. 

“Of the burdens now resting on marine insurance none are 
greater than the excessive and incredible taxation,” said he. “No 
other essential and strategic business has suffered so cruelly 
from unwise and unmerciful taxation as the insurance business. 
The taxation, for example, imposed upon the marine insurance 
business of the 12 leading American companies, writing 61 per 
cent of the net marine premiums written by all American com- 
panies, amounted to 7.69 per cent of their net marine premium 
income during 1918. In other words, for every $100 of marine 
premiums received and retained by the companies the federal 
and state governments took nearly $8, and this before any allow- 
ance is made for loss payments and expenses. The total taxes 
and fees paid by these companies for a single year amounted 
to 39.5 per cent of their capital stock, 68.5 per cent of their 
dividends plus the total increase in surplus for the year, 180 
per cent of the dividends paid to stockholders, and 11.4 per cent 
of their total capital and surplus. 

“Stated in another way, these companies paid taxes in a 
single year amounting to over 11 per cent on their assets over 
and above liabilities, to nearly 40 per cent on their capital stock 
and nearly 69 per cent on their profits. Moreover, for every dol- 
lar. of dividends paid to stockholders during the year the Ameri- 
can tax gatherer took nearly $2. Again, when I state that the 
taxation amounted to nearly 69 per cent of the profits, it should 
not be forgotten that the income of these companies is derived 
very largely from their investments, as distinguished from 
underwriting profits. Leading underwriters testified before the 
committee that they are well satisfied, over a period of years, 
to make underwriting profits equal to 5 per cent of the gross 
premiums received. Judged from this standpoint, present taxa- 
tion is equal to 100 per cent and more of the entire underwrit- 
ing profit. 

“Such folly is not perpetrated by our leading commercial 
competitor, despite the fact that she is in much greater need 
of revenue than we are. She fosters the business, because she 
realizs the vital and strategic importance of marine insurance in 
its relation to the whole structure of foreign trade. 

“British taxation on marine insurance is not only much 
smaller, but is levied on net profits, thus recognizing the fact 
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that a premium written may result in a loss, without, however, 
any consideration being shown under a gross premium tax, 
which is the principal method of insurance taxation in this coun- 
try. As an illustration of England’s more reasonable attitude, 
despite her heavier need for taxation, I might mention the fact 
that a hull insured for $100,000 at 5 per cent in the United 
States pays a tax on the premiums of approximately $200 against 
about $25 in England. We, on the contrary, forget the more 
vital aspects of the situation and our vision is limited to revenue, 
revenue and more revenue. We act as though marine insurance 
is a public nuisance to be restricted by taxation in the interest 
of the public welfare. 

“The American shipowner and merchant must pay this un- 
reasonable tax bill in the long run or seek his insurance in for- 
eign markets where such burdens do not exist. This they have 
done to the great discomfiture of our own underwriters. Our 
underwriters do not object to paying taxes on their profits like 
any other business. They are paying their just income and 
profits taxes under our present federal system of taxation. But 
it is beyond comprehension why insurance was singled out for 
an additional tax, over and above income and profits taxes, of 1 
per cent on the gross premiums. -This is equivalent to‘an extra 
income tax of between 15 and 20 per cent. If the marine insur- 
ance business were iocal in character, the tax could be shifted 
easily to the consumer, who must buy the service in that local 
market. But marine insurance, among all the forms of insur- 
ance, is peculiar in that it is not local, but national and interna- 
tional in character. It is easily cabled abroad, and over half of 
our hull insurance is thus exported to the foreign market. The 
federal tax of 1 per cent on gross premiums can not be shifted. 
It remains as a handicap to our companies, in addition to their 
numerous other handicaps, in their competition with English 
underwriters. These underwriters have enough advantage as it 
is, and by retaining this tax we simply give them an additional 
advantage. It increases the differential against our companies 
and to that extent enables foreign underwriters to underquote 
our own, and obtain the business. I am therefore earnestly 
urging the repeal of this tax in so far as it pertains to marine 
insurance. The committee on the merchant marine and fisher- 
ies has unanimously recommended the repeal. Such repeal will 
be in direct line with our effort to also reduce excessive state 
taxes on the marine insurance business. No one opposes fair 
taxation. But what we have before us is not fair, but iniquitous. 
The loss in revenue resulting from the passage of this bill will 
be a mere inconsequential item as compared with the direct and 
indirect benefits resulting from the establishment of a strong and 
independent national marine insurance institution as an integ- 
ral part of our foreign trade equipment.” 


ALEXANDER ON MERCHANT MARINE 


Secretary of Commerce Alexander, in an address before 
the National Marine League Exposition in New York, April 12, 
told of the immense growth of the American merchant marine 
and of the steps that must be taken to preserve and maintain 
it. He said in part: 

“The all important question for us to determine now is what 
shall we do with this great fleet of merchant ships; what policy 
shall we adopt to make sure that this golden opportunity to 
build up a great mercantile marine is not lost? It requires more 
than ships to make a great mercantile marine. It is nearly 
eighteen months since the armistice was signed; the government 
shipbuilding program will soon be finished. It is time that we 
should formulate a marine policy. The Shipping Board has de- 
clared in favor of private ownership and operation rather than 
government ownership and operation of our mercantile marine. 
Bills are now pending in Congress relating to that question. 


_ “There are many perplexing questions to be solved before 
we can make sure of a great merchant marine under the Ameri- 
can flag. How is this great fleet of merchant ships built under 
the stress of war to be profitably employed under normal con- 
ditions? That question is giving the Shipping Board and private 
ship owners and all others who are thinking of engaging in the 
shipping business deep concern. 


“At this time ocean freight rates are high, profits large and 
the demand for ocean tonnage very active; but we must look 
forward to normal times and be prepared to meet conditions that 
may then exist. To successfully compete for our share of the 
world trade our ships must be of the best type and suited to the 
trade in which they are used. We need more first class passen- 
ger ships right now for use in the South American and far east- 
ern trade. Our ships must be efficiently officered and manned, 
and if we would successfully compete with other nations all the 
costs entering into the construction and operation of American 
ships should be kept within reasonable limits. 

“The American marine insurance companies have a great 
opportunity for public service. They should be prepared to 
write insurance on American vessels and cargoes on as favor- 
able terms as those enjoyed by our trade rivals. 

“We should give the American Bureau of Shipping every 
encouragement and support. We should no longer depend on 
foreign interests to insure and survey and classify our ships. 
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The time has surely come when ships can be built and repaired 
in American shipyards as cheaply as anywhere in the world. 
“I believe that the necessary development of the foreign 
trade of the United States depends as much as anything elge 
upon the proper and adequate transportation facilities, and this 
means not only the movement by rail, but prompt and econom. 
ical handling at the ports and the quick turning around of the 
vessels engaged. To that end docks, warehouses, lighterage fg. 
cilities should be provided in all our great maritime ports of the 
most modern type and the cost of loading and unloading vessels 
and delays in turning around should be reduced to the minimum, 
Ruel depots, both oil and coal, should be established on our vari- 
ous trade routes owned and controlled by American interests,” 


HEARINGS ON ST. LAWRENCE PLAN 


The International Joint Commission, which will investigate 
the practicability and feasibility of the development of a water. 
way for ocean-going vessels from the Great Lakes to the sea, 
via the St. Lawrence River, and also development of water 
power in connection with the proposed plan, has issued the 
following schedule of hearings it will hold this summer: 


Thursday, May 6—Leave Ottawa, midnight. (Ottawa to North Bay, 


_ nine hours.) 
Friday, May 7—Hearing at North Bay. 
Saturday, May 8—En route to Sault Ste. Marie. 
Sunday, May 9—At Sault Ste. Marie. 


Monday, May 10—Hearing at Marquette. (Half commission.) 


wer - aed 10—Hearing at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. (Half commis- 
sion. 

Tuesday, May 1i—Hearing at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Wednesday, May 12—En route to Fort William. 

Thursday, May 13—Hearing at Fort William. 

Friday, May 14—Hearing at Fort William. (Ft. William to Winnipeg, 


ten hours.) 
Saturday, May 15—Hearing at Winnipeg. 
Sunday, May 16—At Winnipeg. 
Monday, May 17—Hearing at Winnipeg. 
seven hours.) 
Tuesday, May 18—Hearing at Grand Forks. 
via Winnipeg, thirty-two hours.) 
Wednesday, May 19—En route to Regina. 
Thursday, May 20—Hearing at Regina. 
_ hours.) 
Friday, May 21—En route to Calgary. 
Saturday, May 22—Hearing at Calgary. 
Sunday, May 23—At Calgary. 
Monday, May 24—Hearing at Calgary. 
Tuesday, May 25—En route to Billings, Mont. 
Wednesday, May 26—Hearing at Billings. 
Thursday, May 27—Hearing at Billings. 
Friday, May 28—En route. 
Saturday, May 29—En route. 
Sunday, May 30—En route. 
Monday, May 31—Hearing at Boise. 
Tuesday, June 1—En route to Cheyenne, Wyo., twenty-eight hours. 
Wednesday, June 2—Hearing at Cheyenne. 
Thursday, June 3—Hearing at Denver, Colo. 
Friday, June 4—En route, Denver to Omaha, Neb., seventeen hours. 
Saturday, June 5—Hearing at Omaha. 
Sunday, June 6—At Omaha. 
Monday, June 7—Hearing at Omaha. 


(Winnipeg to Grand Forks, 


(Grand Forks to Regina 


(Regina to Calgary, cighteen 


Tuesday, June 8—Hearing at Des Moines, Ia. 

Wednesday, June 9—Hearing at Aberdeen, S. D. 

Thursday, June 10—En route, Aberdeen to Minneapolis, Minn., eight- 
een hours. 

Friday, June 11—Hearing at Minneapolis. 

Saturday, June 12—Hearing at Minneapolis. 

Sunday, June 13—At Duluth, Minn., seven hours. 

Monday, June 14—Hearing at Duluth. 

Tuesday, June 15—Hearing at Duluth. 

Wednesday, June 16—Hearing at Superior, Wis. 

Thursday, June 17—Hearing at Ashland, Wis. 

Friday, June 18—Hearing at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Saturday, June 19—Hearing at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sunday, June 20—En route to Toledo, 

Monday, June 21—Hearing at Toledo. 

Tuesday, June 22—Hearing at Lansing, Mich. 

Wednesday, June 23—Hearing at Windsor, Ont. 

Thursday, June 24—Hearing at London, Ont. 

Friday, June 25—Hearing at St. Catharines, Ont. 

Saturday, June 26—Hearing at Hamilton, Ont. 

Sunday, June 27—At Buffalo, N. Y. 

Monday, June 28—Hearing at Buffalo. 

Tuesday, June 29—Hearing at Buffalo. 


MONEY FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Trafic World Washingron Bureau 


“We can expend all the money in the treasury upon the 
improvement of rivers and creeks and tributaries; we may 80 
improve some of them as to make them physically efficient for 
navigable purposes for the carrying of freight and passengers, 
but until the railroads are compelled to co-operate with waterway 
systems and with companies engaged in utilizing them for 
traffic purposes, our expenditures will be vain and useless,” said 
Senator Thomas of Colorado in a discussion in the Senate, April 
13, while the river and harbor appropriation bill was under 
consideration. 

“Nobody who has given any sort of study to it denies that 
proposition; yet nobody attempts, even in legislation connecte 
with river and harbor bills, to require the establishment or e2 
forcement of any such system. Fifteen or sixteen railroads cel 
tering in St. Louis from either direction will interchange traffic 
and continue to do so without regard to a 35-foot channel, i 
such were the case, from St. Louis to the Gulf down the , 
sissippi River. Germany met the problem long ago a 
it by requiring intercommunication, co-operation, and distribu 
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tion of freight according to bulk and need for speed, in conse- 
uence of which her river systems and her railroad systems 
poth flourish and prosper. Nothing of the kind is attempted 
nere; and nothing of the kind will be attempted here, I am 
afraid, so long as we vote indiscriminately to appropriate money 
fom the national treasury for every scheme which may receive 
the approval of the board of engineers. 

“During the 10-year period between 1906 and 1916 the com- 
erce on the Mississippi River and its tributaries decreased 
from 4,412,000 to 1,621,000 tons, or 63 per cent. I understand 
it has been decreasing since. How many millions we have 
spent for improving the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
during that time I can only imagine. During the same period 
there was a decrease of 24 per cent in freight upon the canals 
and other inland waters. Just at present, when government 
expenditures are abnormally large and everyone recognizes the 
necessity for economy, the House commendably decrased the 
appropriation for river and harbor purposes to the moderate 
sum of $12,000,000. 

“Of course, I knew—everyone doubtless assumed—that the 
Senate committee would do just what has been done. I want 
to congratulate them upon their modesty, because I figured that 
they would add at least 100 per cent to the bill. They have 
contented themselves with about 66%, per cent. If I should re- 
gard it as a start, I should be very happy. I imagine, however, 
that it is merely a break in the continuity of that which is to 
come hereafter. 

“Of course, we cannot defeat this bill. As usual, we can 
oly record our protests to it. I think the money might just as 
well be thrown into the Mississippi River as to be utilized for 
this purpose, as far as making it actually available—not po- 
tentially, but actually available—for the transportation of freight, 
cargoes, and passengers is concerned. I say that without any 
reflection upon the committee and without any reflection upon 
those who think otherwise. I mérely state it as a fact, in my 
judgment, due to the dislocated character of our transportation 
system, and which, as far as can now be determined, will pro- 
ceed indefinitely, Congress being content i. all probability to 
do hereafter as it has done heretofore—to vote appropriations 
for the improvement of rivers, large and small, and then trust 
in God for the results.” 

Senator Chamberlain of Oregon declared that the fact that 
the Mississippi River had been maintained as a navigable water- 
way had been instrumental in compelling the railroad companies 
to reduce freight rates. 

‘I say in this day and generation,” he continued, “when 
there is a congestion of railroad transportation and it is physic- 
aly impossible to get from some quarters of the country to 
the markets the products of the country, we ought to stimulate 
and encourage the improvement of these rivers and harbors, 
no matter how small the traffic may be on them temporarily.” 

Senator Thomas declared that the Rocky Mountain region 
obtained no benefit from potential water competition, but that 
because of “so-called potential competition” it cost a great deal 
more to send freight from Denver to Galveston than from 
Galveston to Denver, “a discrimination which is justified upon 
the theory of potential ocean competition.” 


GILLEN FOR SHIPPING BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Martin J. Gillen of Wisconsin, who served as a _ special 
assistant to John Barton Payne when the latter was chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board, was nominated by the 
President as a Shipping Board commissioner, April 13, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Henry M. Robinson. 

Mr. Gillen was selected by Mr. Payne to familiarize himself 
with all the operations of the Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation with a view to making recommenda- 
tions for putting the Board on a peace-time basis. He made 
4 thorough investigation of the Shipping Board organization. 

During the war Mr. Gillen was a member of the war in- 
dustries board of the National Council of Defense. Prior to 
that he was engaged in the banking business. His home is in 
Racine, Wis. 


SHIPPING BOARD TARIFF CIRCULAR 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


_ Effective April 30, the United States Shipping Board has 
sued Tariff Circular No. 1, containing tariff regulations gov- 
‘ming the publication, posting and filing of maximum rates, 
fares and charges by common carriers by water in interstate 
bumerce. The enforcement of the regulations will be in the 
aids of the division of regulation, of the Board, headed by 
- E. Manghum. 
to he order of the board making the new rules and regula- 
ns effective April 30 follows: 
IN THE MATTER OF THE FILING TARIFFS BY COMMON 
CARRIERS BY WATER IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 
ing ereas, Section 1 of the Federal Shipping Act of September 7, 
mere defines the term “common carrier by water in interstate com- 
€" a8 comprehending every common carrier— ‘ 
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engaged in the transportation by water of passengers or prop- 
erty on the high seas or the great lakes on regular routes from 
port to port between one state, territory, district, or possession 
of the United States and any other state, territory, district, or 
possession of the United States, or between places in the same 
territory, district, or possesion; 

And Whereas, Section 18 of said act provides that every such 
earrier shall— 

file with the board and keep open to public inspection, in the 

form and manner and within the time prescribed by the board, 

the maximum rates, fares, and charges for or in connection with 
transportation between points on its own route; and if a through 
route has been established, the maximum rates, fares, and 
charges for or in connection with transportation between points 
on sn own route and points on the route of any other carrier by 

water; , 

And Whereas, After due consideration of this matter the Board 
has adopted rules and regulations to govern the publication, post- 
ing and filing of tariffs, as set forth in a publication designated by 
it ‘Tariff Circular No. 1’; 

It is Ordered, That a copy of Tariff Circular No. 1 and a copy of 
this order be forthwith served upon every interstate water carrier 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Shipping Board, and every such 
carrier shall fully observe said tariff rules and regulations in respect 
of all rates and tariff publications filed with the board from and 
after April 30, 1920. 


SCOTT RETIRES FROM BOARD 


Commissioner Thomas A. Scott, of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, retired as a member of the board April 15. Mr. 
Scott, whose home is in New London, Conn., became a member 
of the board in August, 1919. He had recently been reap- 
pointed for a full term of six years. He will resume his position 
as president of the T. A. Scott Company of New London. Mr. 
Scott decided some time ago to resume his connection with his 
private business. 


SALE OF VESSELS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Benson of the United States Shipping Board in- 
vited the chairmen of the Senate committee on commerce and 
appropriations and the House committees on merchant marine 
and appropriations to attend the conference of business men 
called by the chairman for April 15 and 16 for the purpose of 
considering the problems arising out of the contemplated dis- 
position of three billion dollars’ worth of property of the Ship- 
ping Board. The conference was to be held behind closed doors. 
A copy of the letter sent to each of the chairmen by Chairman 
Benson follows: 

“In order that our Board might have advice and aid in 
establishing a sales policy for our boats, we deem it wise to 
call upon leading producing merchants of this country for a 
conference. In selecting them we have endeavored to get the 
viewpoint of those big producing merchants,-especially of the 
Mississippi Valley, who handle national products and who are 
vitally interested in the disposition of the national surplus when 
created. é ™ 

“Our Board is confronted with the largest merchandising 
problem in America, and we have felt that these men can bring 
to our aid substantial advice and experience, which, added to 
the testimony already taken before the Senate commerce com- 
mittee, will avail us. ° 

“The first meeting will be held next Thursday at 10 a. m., 
and the morning session will be consumed in going over the 
data which we have and which has been submitted to your good 
committee. The session starting at 2:30 in the afternoon will 
take up the question of policies, and we are very much inter- 
ested in having you attend that session in order that you might 
hear what is discussed and the advice and experience of those 
men.” 


BENSON ON MERCHANT MARINE 


In his first formal statement since he became chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board Rear -Admiral W. S. Benson, 
in an address at the dinner given in New York, April 13, by the 
National Marine League, declared that to make the American 
merchant marine permanent “we are convinced” that the ships 
now owned and controlled by the United States Shipping Board 
must be ultimately absorbed by private capital, owned and con- 
trolled by Americans and operated in open competition with 
the merchant fleets of the world.” 

“We have a merchant marine—the remarkable outgrowth 
of American patriotism, pluck and perseverance,” said Admiral 
Benson. “The shipbuilders of the United States accomplished 
a tremendous job and to them is due in large part the credit 
and glory of having sustained the armed fortes by providing 
transportation overseas that permitted the carrying of 95 per 
cent (or more than seven million tons) of supplies for the 
American fighting forces at the front. More than 900,000 men 
went across in American bottoms. 

“Our merchant marine must be sustained if it is to be per- 
manent. From the time the armistice was signed up to the 
present moment the United States Shipping Board has worked 
with the sole purpose of making permanent our re-created mer- 
chant marine. We are convinced that to make it so the ships 
now owned and controlled by the United States Shipping Board 
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must be ultimately absorbed by private capital owned and con- 
trolled by Americans and operated in open competition with 
the merchant fleets of the world. 

“Knowing how important the merchant marine was in the 
world war any American who lends himself to propaganda tend- 
ing to injure American shipping is a mighty poor sort of Amer- 
ican. Here and now we cannot too strongly emphasize the need 
of full support to everything which tends to upbuild and 
strengthen our merchant marine and rally public opinion to 
its support. 

“The unusually high record of performance of the _ ship- 
builder, the ship-operator and those who manned our ships— 
the American youths—the men of tomorrow—is often forgotten 
because of the insidious spreading of exaggerated accounts that 
now and then appear in the press frequently under a foreign 
date line. It is evidence that the art of propaganda so effectively 
used in the war is still being used in an attempt to tear down 
what we are bent upon making permanent—an American mer- 
chant marine made up of ships built by Americans, owned by 
American capital, sailing under the American flag and carrying 
the products of this country to all parts of the world. 

“It is with great pleasure the United States Shipping Board 
has joined with those who have worked so effectively to make 
National Marine Week an event of countrywide interest. Because 
of its helpfulness in spreading the gospel of the need of an 
American Merchant Marine and of the magnificent accomplish- 
ments of it, this splendid exhibition now being held at the 
Grand Central Palace will be long remembered by those who 
will believe in our merchant fleet. 


“Inaguarated by the National Marine League of the U. S. A. 
to arouse the country to a voting and investing interest in the 
merchant marine, this National Marine Week should tend to 
make our people more ship-minded then they have been. I 
know the way the League reasons and heartily concur in their 
belief that until our people express this interest through legis- 
lation and investment in shipping securities, we can never 
hope to establish the American merchant marine on a basis 
of healthy development. Hence the need of this fine celebration 
and of other demonstrations which will create greater public 
interest in our ships and shipping and focus public opinion 
upon our maritime problems. Centered in the metropolis of 
America the message of this week’s maritime celebration is 
being listened to wherever shipping préblems are understood. 
In making its celebrations non-political and non-partisan in 
character the National Marine League has served to emphasize 
that one outstanding feature of our merchant marine develop- 
ment—its direct relations to all of us whether we be engaged 


in- the work of the shop, the farm, or the forge. No matter what. 


our walk in life we should know how vital to our future welfare 
is the development of an American Merchant Marine worthy 
of the name. 

“You must readily understand that occupying my present 
position but a few weeks it is hardly possible for me to have the 
complete picture of the problems which beset the Shipping 
Board. 

“It must glways be borne in mind that in April, 1917, it 
was a question of turning out ships. At that time there were 
in the United States about sixty-one ship yards with 234 ways 
in which vessels of 3,500 deadweight tons could be constructed. 
In November, 1918, when the armistice was signed, we had de- 
veloped ship construction to a point which increased the ship- 
yards to 223 with 1,099 ways. There were 106 ships totaling 
708,970 deadweight tons launched in 1917. In 1918 we launched 
812 ships totaling 4,244,126 deadweight tons. More than 530 of 
these were delivered as complete, representing a tonnage of 
3,026,000 deadweight. During 1919 more than 6,000,000 dead- 
weight tons were delivered. We have launched 2,093 ships rep- 
resenting 11,706,836 deadweight tons and actually delivered 1,885 
of them with a tonnage of 10,509,457 deadweight up to March 
30. There remains of the War Construction program 426 ships 
of 3,092,954 deadweight tons. 

“Besides this, 15 ships of 128,730 deadweight tons were 
purchased in Japan. We contracted in Japan for the construc- 
tion of 30, totaling 243,290 deadweight tons and 4 in China ag- 
gregating 40,000 deadweight tons. The total of these ships in 
service on March 31 was 30 of 253,556 deadweight tons. These 
ships together with those built in this country added to those 
taken over of the German and Austrian cargo tonnage have 
given us 9,463,003 deadweight tons of steel ships; 1,844,400 dead- 
weight tons of wooden ships; 63,000 deadweight tons of com- 
posite and 13,500 tons of concrete ships, a total tonnage of 
11,383,903 deadweight, excluding the 3,087,428 deadweight tons to 
be completed in 1920. 

“Passenger ships to the number of 26 will be delivered be- 
tween now and the latter part of next year. The War and Navy 
Departments have turned over to us a number of the ex-Ger- 
man passenger ships, some of which are being reconditioned. 

“We have turned from the problems of ship production to 
the questions that daily arise in connection with the operation 
of this vast fleet. It is no longer a question of getting ships—it 
is how are they to be operated so that our main purpose—the 
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establishment of a permanent merchant marine, will be accop. 
plished? 

“Have you ever given thought to what we must bear jp 
mind as we give consideration to the questions which come 
before us in the daily grind of routine? Let me briefly presen 
a sketch of our property problems. An inventory taken a fey 
weeks ago shows that we had surplus material from the cop. 
struction program in private shipyards, factories, and our ware. 
houses in different districts of the United States totaling 4 
cost value estimated at $300,000,000. 


“We erected 8,642 permanent dwellings; 915 permanent 
housekeeping apartments; 102 stores; 95 dormitories; 5 hotels: 
and 6 boarding houses. We have sold of these more than 
1,653 houses at an approximate return of $50,000,000. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation advanced $9,600,000 to improve, 
extend and equip street railways at 18 shipyards. We are col. 
lecting 5 per cent on $8,000,000 of this sum. 

“At the rate we are turning out ships the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation anticipates the completion of the building program 
will be a fact within a relatively short time. By the end of 
this year it is likely that most of the 2,300 ships on the active 
building program will have been completed and in service. Al- 
ready 1,885 ships have been completed and delivered to the 
United States Shipping Board according to the records up to 
March 30. These ships represent 10,509,457 deadweight tons. 
These deliveries comprise 948 steel ships which we contracted 
for; 365 steel vessels in addition which were requisitioned while 
in course of construction or under contract when the war be- 
gan; 18 composite ships; 550 wood and 4 concrete. 

“It must be remembered that we are selling ships from time 
to time and the figures as to ships delivered do not give an 
accurate idea of the number actually operated by the Board. 
Many of the requisitioned vessels have been turned over to 
their original owners at a fair price. A number of contract 
ships have been sold. Some of our ships were sunk during the 
war. We have reconveyed to their former owners 69 ships 
totaling 650,657 deadweight tons, for the sum of $81,068,212.62. 
We have actually sold 240 ships of 948,983 deadweight tons for 
the sum of $136,686,398.16. 

“The Division of Operations in the tonnage report for the 
month of February shows that we had 6 ships engaged in Army 
work and 1 in Navy Service. There were 213 ships plying be- 
tween here and United Kingdom ports; 163 in North Sea routes 
and 87 in the French Atlantic service, making a total of 453 
ships engaged in trade between this country and Northern 
Europe representing tonnage amounting to 3,036,688 deadweight. 

“More than 115 vessels aggregating 798,000 deadweight tons 
were operated between United States ports and ports of Portu- 
gal, Spain, North Mediterranean, and in the Adriatic, Agean and 
Black Sea trade routes. 

“There were 11 ships running to ports in the Indian Ocean, 
the Strait Settlements and the Dutch East Indies: amounting to 
94,258 deadweight tons in all. 

“Twelve of our ships linked up with Australia, New Zea- 
land and New Guinea, representing more than 100,000 dead- 
weight tons. 

“We had 13 ships in the Hawaiian trade, 1 running to Si- 
beria; 87 ships plying between the Orient and our ports and 18 
in the Philippine service, totaling 928,751 deadweight tons. 

“In the South American trade routes 30 ships cleared from 
United States ports for Brazil: 68 for the La Plata and 45 for 
the West Coast, aggregating 143 ships of 962,000 deadweight tons. 
There were 213 ships sailing the West Indies and the Caribbean 
trade routes of 800,938 deadweight tons in all. In the domestic 
services there were 43 ships engaged in coastwise trade; 21 
Intercoastal and 77 in the New England Coal trade, aggregat- 
ing 721,728 ships. 

“During the month of February we had 63 steamers chal- 
tered to independent companies and about 150 unallocated or 
in the United States recruiting service. 

“When you consider that for the first time in the history 
of any country we are endeavoring to operate the largest single 
fleet of merchantmen ever constructed you can understand the 
problems which are constantly pressing for solution. 

“The United States Shipping Board is using every endeavor 
to build up this vast fleet into a profitable enterprise. It is suc 
ceeding with the aid of growing body of splendid private ship 
operators who are acting as managing agents of the ships. It 
is no easy task which we have before us. The solution of many 
questions now before us require time, study, thought and con 
siderable energy before our Merchant Marine shall be an ac 
complished fact and a permananet thing. We need the co 
operation of every American. We need particularly the honest. 
wholesome advise and helpful aid of every commercial Americal 
organization. ; 

“We have: competition. Perhaps it is well to bear this 10 
mind as you consider the task before us. Healthy competition 
in any effort only serves to stimulate and bring out the best. 
We welcome all such competition. But it should be borne 12 
mind that so far as the race for commercial advancement would 
make it so the was is over. Big opportunities developing for 
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commercial advancement and enterprise are bringing this fact 
before us from time to time. America must wake up to a realiza- 
tion of this. Old commercial relations broken off by the world 
war, which lasted more than four years, are being renewed. The 
commercial advantages enjoyed by the enemy are no longer 
theirs. It is the trade which they developed to a high degree 
that now Offers itself as nations cry for goods, more goods and 
ships to carry them. 

“We have the goods to supply their needs. We have the 
ships. We are working with a single motive in mind to make 
those ships a permanent part of an all American merchant 
marine. This brings me to the point which I wish to make the 
keynote of my address. 

“A merchant marine to be successful must have the sup- 
port of all Americans. The only way it will have the support 
is to make the opportunities for advancement in our merchant 
marine so great that American boys in large numbers will be 
attracted to again enter seafaring life as they did in the early 
history of our country. We must strive for the day when we can 
honestly say we have an aJ] American manned and owned mer- 
chant marine. 

“We Know how long it takes to build the average freight 
ship. We know how much that ship should earn to be profitable. 
What we are facing is the need of more of the right kind of 
youths trained for the sea who enter our service on a merchant 
ship at the bottom rung with the hope, ambition and power to 
ultimately own the ship. 

“The records of our Sea Placement Bureau during the last 
six months show an, average of six are American citizens out 
of every ten men who enter the service of vessels in our con- 
trol. It is encouraging to learn that this percentage is growing 
higher from week to week. The records of our New York of- 
fice disclose that while in 1917 only 10 per cent of the men be- 
low the grade of officers placed on our ships were Americans, 
during the last six months the average has been 55.7 per cent. 

“Every hamlet has been reached in an effort to get the boys 
from interior towns to see life from a shipping point of view. 
Boys of vision should see the life as it is on board ship to 
know what fine training for future material happiness lies in 
store for them in the service of our merchant ships. It is easy 
work to secure men to man the ships, but it is another matter 
to get men who are ship-minded and who enter the ranks with 
the hope and ambition to succeed as a ship operator. Many 
of those who are now serving are arousing our hope that they 
are in this class. The future will tell. 


“The American boy at sea is no new thing to me. When 
one has put in 46 years of the hardest kind of service he may 
be expected to speak with some authority about the men who 
sail our ships. They are a splendid class, big in heart, strong 
of body and keen witted at all times, especially in face of danger. 
No better type of American manhood can be shown than that 
developed in the right sea service. 


“It was in May, 1915, that I became chief of naval opera- 
tions, after more than forty years of service in the navy. In 
those two-score years I personally saw our navy develop thou- 
sands of American boys who came to us as raw recruits. As 
chief of naval operations during’ the war, under my direction 
there were hundreds of merchant ships engaged in overseas 
service, manned by American boys, many of them trained by 
the recruiting service of the Shipping Board. Thousands of 
men from the Naval Reserve also came under my direction and 
charge. 


“I recall an instance which well illustrates the grit and 
pluck of these boys. It was in the early days of the war, when 
we had to send a dozen submarine chasers from New York to 
southern waters. We turned to our men of the Naval Reserve 
to man these ships. They made the trip through heavy seas, 
but not a moment was lost, and when the boys were needed 
most they were on hand with their ships. 


“Hundreds of our ships manned and sailed through the sub- 
Marine zone with remarkably small loss of life and property. 
These were manned by Americans, who, with few exceptions, 
had never before served at sea. If this performance of trans- 
porting American soldiers and their supplies and equipment 
could be accomplished in times of national stress, establishing 
4 record never before equaled, there is no reason whatever why 
our merchant ships cannot be manned by Americans in peace 
times. Since the signing of the armistice our experience with 
the merchant ships has shown that the American boy will go 
fo sea and stick if he is given right treatment on shipboard. 

“In closing let me present some vital matters which should 
have careful consideration. 

“It is believed that there is a general failure to appreciate 
t € Importance—if not absolute necessity—of manning our ships 
With American citizens. Steps should be taken at the earliest 
moment to insure that at least all the officers on our vessels 
Should be loyal citizens of this country. The rapid expansion 
of our merchant marine during the war forced us to accept the 
Services of citizens of our allies. As fast as possible all for- 
eigners now serving as officers, due to the shortage of officer 
Personnel, should be replaced by Americans. 
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“There is unquestionable increasing need that the public be 
educated to the realization of the importance of our shipping 
interests. Steps are being taken to encourage and ‘facilitate 
the investment of American capital in steamship companies 
and commercial enterprises connected with our shipping inter- 
ests. We need prompt and vigorous action to accomplish results. 

“Progress has been made in the establishment of agencies 
in all ports of the world to look after our shipping affairs at 
foreign ports. But it is difficult to always pick the right men 
for these important places. The steamship owners, operators 
and those directly interested should give the United States 
Shipping Board the advantage of their suggestions and recom- 
mendations. Thus we may secure men who are especially well 
fitted for this service. 

“We favor the passage by Congress of a marine insurance 
law that will strengthen and develop opportunity for home cap- 
ital in the marine insurance field of this country. Marine in- 
surance, as it has been pointed out by those who are experts 
in this field, is more than a fundamental agency of commerce. 
Its importance extends beyond ordinary service of protecting 
property. The strategic importance of marine insurance in up- 
building of foreign trade and a merchant marine must be con- 
sidered at a]l times. 

“In view of the international situation that existed through 
out the war every encouragement should be given to the control 
and use of the radio service by the government under the navy 
which has proven so effective and so useful to the commercial 
interests, not only during the war, but since the armistice. 
During, and particularly since, the blockade was raised has this 
need developed. In fact, in order to in any way meet the com- 
mercial needs of commerce not only to the continent of Europe 
but with the far east and our west coast it becomes absolutely 
necessary to use the navy radio stations more and more. Even 
these are not sufficient in number or capacity to meet the needs 
above what the cables can meet. Therefore we urge greater 
support of a centrally controlled wireless telegraph service under 
direction of the navy to promote safety of life and property ° 
at sea, and to give to America the advantage of constant com- 
mercial information.” 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


(Address before The Traffic Club of New England, April 15, by J. D. 
Hashagen, traffic manager American Glue Company.) 


We want to consider “the American merchant marine and 
its relations to New England.” 

It seems trite and commonplace to say that the war brought 
about many changes. We learned a lot about other people 
and they learned a lot about us. Indeed, I think we learned 
a lot about ourselves which we did not know before and when 
we get the right perspective we will understand and appreciate 
them at their true value. 

There are some who seem to think, and even to hope, that 
the old order may be restored. This is a vain hope. We will 
never return to the old conditions. Even if the miraculous 
power to turn back the clock were given us, I doubt whether 
we would care to exercise it. We have emerged into a broader, 
bigger, greater sphere of purposes and of ideals. 

Of course, we cannot discuss all of these changes, but some 
of them must be taken into view. 

In 1914 the United States was a debtor nation. 

In 1919 the United States was a creditor nation. 

In 1914 our exports were less than three billions. 

In 1919 our exports were over seven billions. 

In 1914 our merchant marine carried 10 per cent of our for- 
eign commerce. 

In 1919 our merchant marine carried 36.85 per cent of our 
foreign commerce. 

In 1914 Boston was the second port of importance. 

In 1919 Boston was the fifth port of importance. 

I do not regard this demotion as a very serious one. An 
analysis of statistics shows that the exports of 1919 were over 
fifty per cent raw materials, coal, foodstuffs, and basic commodi- 
ties in which New England could not readily participate by 
reason of location. 

The economic structure of the whole world has been rad- 
ically changed. 

Of course, our merchant marine contributed materially to 
these changes. 

Today we have a well balanced and efficient fleet—speaking 
within reasonable limits. Many of our private concerns have 
expanded their fleets. 

On January 20, 1920, the United States Shipping Board 
reported that it controlled 1,944 sea-going vessels of various 
types. It reported also that it had a credit balance of over 
one hundred and sixty-six millions of dollars and that it could 
carry out its program without asking Congress for another 
dollar. It has been criticized for charging high rates. The 
answer is that it met market conditions. The reasons for high 
rates are the increased cost of operation, congestion at the out 
ports and lack of return cargoes. 
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I hold no brief for the Shipping Board. The facts speak 
for themselves and I seek to present them fairly. 

Byron says: 

“A man must serve his time in every trade save censure. 

Critics all are ready made.” 

A more modern version of this is the office boy’s philosophy 

“If you make money, etc.” 

The Senate committee on commerce is now considering 
legislation to carry out the will of the people that these ships 
be sold to private parties and that the government go out of 
the shipping business. Several plans for financing this fleet 
have been offered. Perhaps the simplest, most direct and prac- 
tical plan.is the one which provides that ships shall be char- 
tered and the charter money applied to the purchase, the 
government, in the meantime, insuring the ships at cost. This 
would not call for great amounts of capital and the ships would 
pay for themselves. Also it will give opportunity for the or- 
ganization of steamship companies upon the most reasonable 
terms and the country will come out whole on the business 
end of the proposition. I learned recently that ships are now 
being sold on these terms. 

I cannot leave this subject without calling attention to the 
fact that the war and the efforts of the Shipping Board will 
leave the nation a fine and enduring asset in an tnlarged, effi- 
cient ship-building industry, which is now attracting business 
of foreign accounts. Coming down to the port of Boston, and 
New England generally, I have noticed that our disadvantages 
have been unduly emphasized. 

Our advantages have been lost sight of. The traffic possi- 
bilities of our immediate territory have been ignored. On all 
sides there are busy industries whose products go all over the 
world. In return the products of the world in the shape of 
raw materials come here to be manufactured and distributed, 
and then there is the great territory beyond. There are no 
physical or political barriers to prevent us: going just as far 
west as we care to go and offering our services and our facilities. 

Perhaps this is all so obvious that it is commonplace and 
not worthy of note. 

We have so long followed the line of least resistance, which 
is to ship through and via New York, that we have gotten into 
a rut. It has been comfortable and easy. But New York has 
long since reached the point of saturation and is fast losing 
business. Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans are forging 
ahead. So, if we expect to keep in the procession, we must 
recognize that a new order of things prevails and arrange ac- 
cordingly. 

I have heard it said that we cannot develop the port of 
Boston because of an adverse policy of the New Haven and 
New York Central. To my limited intelligence this means 
nothing. You certainly cannot make us ship. through New York 
if we don’t want to. You may not legally divert our business 
in the face of directions stated in the bill of lading. Above 
all, if you force your patrons to ship through a port when 
congestion and delays cause expense and hamper the move- 
ment you are doing yourselves and your patrons a grave in- 
justice. 

1 have heard numerous reasons why we could not develop 
Boston. There is no use repeating them. 

We have demonstrated to the satisfaction of the interests 
| represent and to my own great gratification that we can do 
business through the port of Boston cheaper, better and more 
satisfactorily than through any port on the Atlantic coast. And 
this is based upon a very considerable tonnage moved both in 
fair weather and in foul. 

We have moved carload business off the Long Island Rail- 
road through Boston. Boston had it aboard ship and halfway 
aeross the Atlantic before New York could touch it. 


We have moved business off the Maine Central, the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, the Boston & Maine, the New Haven, from 
Western territory, from C. F. A. territory, and it has moved 
with reasonable dispatch. It all moved in good order and 
was so delivered at destination. 

I cannot, of course, go into details, nor would they interest 
you. My statements are based upon actual performance, not 
upon hearsay or rumor. 

It may be urged that Boston and New England generally 
cannot furnish cargoes to fill ships going in all directions all 
over the world. My answer is, “How do you know?” I hope 
I am violating no confidence when I point out to you that there 
sailed recently a ship for California at a time when the rail- 
roads were in great distress. It was all they could do to move 
their passenger trains. And yet this ship picked up a reason- 
ably encouraging cargo wholly from the metropolitan district 
of Boston. One shipper made the statement that he would 
have filled the ship if the going had not been so hard. I am 
a firm believer in that time-worn slogan, “Trade follows the 
flag.” Some facts are so obvious and so plain and yet so little 


understood and so often ignored. 

The flexibility and adaptability of steamship service is one 
of them. 
linked up 


We have a number of fine ports which should all be 
together. Our friends at Portland, New Bedford, 
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Fall River and Providence all could participate in the benef; 
It is a dangerous and short-sighted policy to concentrate the 
business of the entire country upon one port. 


When that port is crippled it embarrasses the whole coy. 
try. We have an example of it at New. York. For the mog 
trivial reasons that port has been tied up on two separate 
occasions within the last few months, and what is happening? 
Only one thing could happen. The business is going else 
where—Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore. In Baltimore they 
have a labor element upon which they don’t spend any money ty 
Americanize; they were Americanized from the cradle—a nyp. 
ber of them wear three gold service stripes. They cannot bp 
organized, except perhaps with some fraternal organization 
having the high-flown title of “The Grand and Noble Order 
of the Brother of the Rising Sun.” On Emancipation Day, 
which is the first of January, they will be all dressed up ani 
march in the parade; they know but one country, and that 
God’s country; they know but one flag, and that’s Old Glory, 

A competition between ports is a desirable element. More. 
over, congestion due to sudden and unexpected movements may 
be avoided. We had it here in Boston recently when the port 
was congested, due to an enormous movement of Egyptian 
cotton. 

May I mention the convenience of steamship service to our 
section? 

I have in mind a recent steamship performance which illus. 
trates this. The “Lake Charlotte” delivered a cargo of coal at 
Portland. Her next move was to carry paper from Maine to 
Philadelphia. She left Portland in the evening, arrived at her 
loading berth next morning. The ship was clean, hatches open, 
winches rigged, and ten minutes after arrival the freight was 
rolling into the ship at the rate of one hundred and fifty tons 
an hour. She carried seventy carloads, arrived at destination 
in 55 hours. 


At that time all of New England was in the grip of hard 
winter weather. She saved the day for the Philadelphia pub. 
lishers, who were nearing the end of their resources, and she 
helped a valuable New England industry to make good on its 
contracts. 

The fellow who makes good has no need for an alibi. 

We now have a line to California. What does this repre 
sent? From the standpoint of service it is most valuable. We 
move certain goods in barrels to California. We have never 
been able to deliver a car in good order. By the time the 
carriers get through bumping their cars in classification yards 
at numerous junction points and jerking them around curves 
and over steep grades, the barrels are more or less damaged. 
Claims are declined because the car itself shows no sign of 
rough handling, and the clause, shipper’s load, is for the car- 
riers a protecting shelter. Even if we collected claims at full 
value, that would not take away the sting of embarrassment 
and injury to the business. 

Now we can have these barrels loaded on shipboard here 
in a dry, clean, sweet place and deliver them at destination 
fresh, sound and clean. 


What does this line represent from a rate adjustment stand- 
point? For several years there has been before the Commis- 
sion and before Congress the intermountain case. Reams of 
argument have been uttered and published on the question of 
whether water competition is actual or merely potential. This 
intermountain case reminds me of the story of the young law 
yer, etc. 

Then a strict application of the fourth section of the act 
was threatened and some of our people were thrown into 4 
state of fear. Fortunately they saved the day. Now we have 
this line from our own port with a traffic policy favorable to 
New England. The intermountain rate case has now only al 
academic interest for us and the menace of a strict application 
of the fourth section no terrors, as far as the Pacific coast 18 
concerned. 

What we want and need is more steamship service, and 
better steamship service. We want service upon different 
routes, each line making one or more ports of call in each 
direction. 

How can this be accomplished? That is a problem for all 
of us to consider. The first thing to do is to have a cleaD 
slate. Let us get rid of the cobwebs of half truths and whole 
untruths. ; 

Then let us come out into the clean, bright light of things 
as they are, realizing new conditions confront us. Then let us 
patronize this port, even if it requires a little mental effort 
and the writing of one or two more letters. . 

Then let us see if we cannot create a public opinion which 
will reach all lines of business, the press, the banks, the real 
estate operators, the leaders of labor organizations, the ex 
ecutives of great business enterprises—all of them together. 
We want them to know the facts, and we are prepared ( 
demonstrate the facts. We ask them only to approach the sub- 
ject with an open mind. 

The traffic is available. 







We have convenient ports capable 
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of development without great capital expenditure. We have 
public commercial bodies of enterprise and of influence. 

We have a state commission of distinguished ability and 
great usefulness. And we have a body of traffic men, both on 
the side of the carriers and of the industries, who are alive 
to the situation. 

Now with all these favorable elements surely there must 
be men of vision in New England who can see this great op- 
portunity. Here is a chance to establish a profitable, enduring 
pusiness. 

What will be our position when the Shipping Board has 
sold all of its ships—when there is no more chance to have 
ships allocated to this port? Can we expect the ships of other 
ports to come here and develop our business? Perhaps we 
can if we pay enough. Shall we remain always at the mercy 
of New York and have the movement of our commerce de- 
pendent upon that port, where services are so expensive and 
so uncertain and so involved? 

And so I want to leave with you these thoughts. Perhaps the 
opportunity may come to you to start the ball rolling, or if it 
comes your way help speed it along. Certain it is that all of 
us should take a great, big, broad view of this situation. It 
is large enough and grand enough to lift us all above and be- 
yond the petty and the trivial, and, above all, is the inspiring 
thought that we may have the splendid satisfaction of serving 
dear old New England. 


RATES ON SUGAR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Application for authority to reduce rates with a view to 
increasing the world’s supply of sugar has been made by the 
Hawaii Consolidated Railway, Ltd., in its reduced rate applica- 
tion No. 408, filed with the Commission as of March 29. The 
railroad company desires to reduce the rates on sugar from 
Papaikou, Pepeekeo, Honomu and Hakalau to Kuhio Wharf or 
shipside in Hilo Harbor in sums varying from 5 to 60 cents per 
net ton. The reduction from Papaikou will be from $2 to $1.95 
per net ton; from Pepeekeo from $2.40 to $2.10; from Honomu 
from $2.80 to $2.20, and from Hakalau from $3 to $2.35. 

The application also asks permission to reduce rates on 
merchandise between the points mentioned and several others 
by varying amounts. The rates are stated per ton and apply in 
carloads with a minimum of 30,000 pounds. 

The reductions, particularly on sugar, are desired to enable 
the railroad to compete with the steamship line, which, hereto- 
fore, has been carrying sugar from what are known as the 
Brewer Plantations to Kuhio Wharf. While the local water car- 
rier was in good shape it was able to carry the sugar so efficiently 
that the competing railroad line had no chance whatever for 
participating in that business. In the application it is asserted 
that on account of the difficulties of the local water line, sugar 
has been delayed in reaching the ships that bring it to refineries 
in this country, the delay resulting, as suggested by the ap- 
plicant railroad, in a reduction in the quantity of sugar available 
for immediate use. By reducing its rates and assuring the con- 
signor plantations of more expeditious service, the railroad line 
hopes to carry the bulk of the tonnage. 


N. Y. CANAL BOAT OPERATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Opposition to continued operation by the War Department 
of government-owned boats and barges on the New York State 
targe Canal was voiced at a hearing before Senator Cum- 
mins, chairman of the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, April 10, on the joint resolution submitted by Senator 
Wadsworth, of New York, which provides that Section 201 of 
the transportation act “shall not be considered as authorizing 
the Secretary of War to operate, or cause to be operated, for 
commercial purposes, any boats, barges, tugs or other trans- 
portation facilities upon the New York State Barge Canal.” 

The section of the transportation act referred to turned 
over to the War Department the inland and canal waterway 
transportation facilities of the Railroad Administration and pro- 
vides that the Secretary of War shall operate said facilities. 
Representatives of the Secretary of War also appeared before 
Senator Cummins in defense of continued operation of the gov- 
ernment’s boats and barges on the canal. 

Among those who appeared in favor of adoption of the 
resolution were Edward S. Walsh, superintendent of public 
works of the state of New York; A. B. Fry, representing the 
Merchants’ Association of New York; Charles W. Ward, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of Tonawanda and North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and Representative Cleary, of New York. 
; The burden of the argument against the government con- 
Unuing the operation of its boats and barges on the New York 
canal was that as long as the government competed with pri- 
vately owned canal transportation, private capital would shy 
away from entering tle canal service. 
th Mr. Fry urged that the committee follow the principles of 

€ transportation act under which the railroads were returned 
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to their owners and leave to private initiative the development 
of water transportation on the canal. Mr. Ward said the peo- 
ple of western New York had no fault to find with the opera- 
tion of the boats and barges by the War Department in and 
of itself but that they believed that the transportation facilities 
involved should be privately owned and operated. He said the 
equipment owned by the government should be disposed of to 
private owners so that it would be kept in operation on the 
canal. 

H. S. Noble, federal manager of the New York canal sec- 
tion for the War Department, in replying to statements to the 
effect that government operation would be prejudicial to pri- 
vate operation in competition with the government, said the 
War Department was subject to the same regulations as were 
the private operators and that the rates charged by the gov- 
ernment were filed with and subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He said the fear that the 
government would make rates so low that private operators 
would be driven off the canal was not well founded. 

Mr. Noble’s principal argument, however, was that the War 
Department should at least be permitted to operate the boats 
and barges for the present season for the purpose of estab- 
lishing that with the character of equipment which has been 
bought by the government canal transportation had passed the 
experimental stage. He said if the government were prevented 
from operating the boats this year it would mean that the 
approximate tonnage that could be handled, east and west, 
would be 700,000 tons less than could be moved with the gov- 
ernment boats in operation. He said there were now 15,000,000 
bushels of grain at Buffalo waiting to be transported down the 
canal, principally for export to Europe, and that the govern- 
ment’s boats and barges would be needed for this traffic. 

“I don’t want the idea to go out that the War Department 
is advocating indefinite government operation,” said Mr. Noble. 
“Federal operation should continue until the War Department 
has had the opportunity to demonstrate what can be done in 
this service. There should be at least one year’s notice of 
discontinuance of federal operation.” 

In reply to questions put by Senator Cummins as to the 
losses sustained by the government in operating its boats and 
barges on the canal, Mr. Noble said approximately half a mil- 
lion dollars was lost in 1918; that in 1919 the loss was approx- 
imately $140,000 and that for the first two months of 1920 the 
loss was approximately $50,000. There was no operation in 
those two months and no revenue, he said. 

The cost of the government equipment on the canal was 
given as something over $3,000,000. Questioned as to why the 
present operation by the government was experimental, Mr. 
Noble said he meant that it had not been determined what the 
cost of operation would be with the new equipment. He said 
that in theory the project would pay but that it had not been 
determined from actual operation. 

A statement by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, who is in 
charge of the inland waterways transportation for the War 
Department, was submitted to Senator Cummins by Mr. Noble. 
Hines said the government equipment for use on the canal con- 
sisted of 51 steel barges, 21 concrete barges and 20 self-pro- 
pelled barges. He said the purpose of the government, in line 
with the provisions of the transportation act favoring develop- 
ment of water transportation, was to establish, definitely the 
exact economic relation of inland water and rail transporta- 
tion and that when this purpose had been accomplished the 
government would retire in favor of private operation. He 
said passage of the Wadsworth resolution would mean that the 
government would have to withdraw 92 boats from the canal 
to other waterways. The War Department is also operating 
boats on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. 


SPECIAL ISSUE OF SHIPOGRAMS 


D. C. Andrews & Co., Inc., foreign freight contractors and 
customs brokers, Chicago, will publish a special convention 
edition of their “Shipograms,” a resume of the world’s shipping, 
in connection with the seventh national foreign trade convention, 
to be held at San Francisco May 12 to 15. “Shipograms” will 
contain general information about the convention, maps, and 
information about the points of interest in San Francisco and 
points adjacent. Copies will be supplied free of charge on re- 
quest. 


CEMENT RATES FROM CANADA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The tariffs of the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk 
establishing commodity rates on cement from Montreal to Bos- 
ton, Bangor and Portland, against which the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company and others protested, became effective on April 
15. The protests asking for suspension of the tariffs were 
ignored by the Commission. J. H. Fishback, in compliance with 
a request of the suspension board, filed information as to the 
divisions to be received by the New England roads on the traffic 
moving via the various junctions. On traffic moving only a short 
distance in Canada, the divisions to the American roads will be 
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larger than the total rate of New England roads from the Hud- 
son district in New York. On cement moving longer distances 
over Canadian lines, the divisions to American roads will be 
only a little less than the total rate from Hudson. As to whether 
the quantum of the rates is great enough for the roads in that 
slight traffic density territory, is a question that will have to be 
decided on formal complaint, if the objecting American mills file 
a complaint of that kind. It is suspected that when the next 
revision of the customs tariff is undertaken, the objecting ce- 
ment mills will undertake to have Canadian cement excluded 
by means of duties. 

The hearing before the Commission’s suspension board April 
12 on the protest of the Atlas Portland Cement Company against 
the proposal of the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk and 
their American connections, to reduce the rate on cement from 
Montreal to Boston from $5.40 cents per ton to $3 per ton, devel- 
oped a political tinge. Frank Lyon said that the proposal, in the 
last analysis, was that the American railroads serving a part of 
New England, at the request of an American company in the 
Lehigh district having a Canadian connection, should reduce 
the rates from the Canadian cement mill point to New England 
on the ground that it was not able to supply its customers in 
New England, notwithsanding the fact that American com- 
panies in the Hudson district in New York were and are able 
to supply the shipbuilding company that said it had not been 
able to obtain cement. Louis H. Porter, for the Alpha Portland 
Cement Company, said his company was able to supply the 
cement for the shipbuilding company at Quincy, Mass., with- 
out use of railroad equipment at all. 

“But these rates were proposed and approved for filing on 
the theory that they would put revenue into the treasuries of 
some American railroads by giving them traffic they have never 
heretofore had,” suggested Chairman Crossland of the board. 

“Walter Young, traffic manager for the Atlas company, said 
the new rates, if allowed to become effecticve, would be viola- 
tive of every tenet of rate-making from Canada into the United 
States and in the reverse direction. He said there were com- 
modity rates on only a few things from around Montreal to 
Boston. He named several and then added that the commodity 
rates mentioned were 50 per cent higher than the proposed rate 
of $3 a ton to Boston and $2.90 to Portland. Chairman Crossland 
questioned the value of such comparisons on the ground that the 
protesting cement company was not a shipper of such commodi- 
ties as had been mentioned. Mr. Young and Frank Lyon, his 
attorney, said the only way to test the reasonableness of a com- 
modity rate proposed to be established where none had ever 
been in effect before, was to compare it with rates on commodi- 
ties requiring the same or less expensive transportation service. 
Mr. Young contended that a $3 rate from Montreal to Boston, a 
distance which he spoke of roughly as being 400 miles, was 
lower, transportation conditions considered, than a rate of $2.60 
a ton from the Hudson district to Boston, a 200-mile haul. He 
said that Commissioner Anderson, when prescribing rates for 
the northern part of New England, treated it as being compar- 
able, in transportation conditions, to the northern part of the 
southern peninsula of Michigan. 


The fight was obviously between the Atlas and the Lehigh 
Portland Cement companies, with the other Hudson district 
mills, such as the Alpha, backing the Atlas, while other mills 
in the Lehigh district, particularly the Allentown Portland Ce- 
ment Company, were uncertain as to the position to be taken. 
George K. Aubrey, for the latter company, said that while he 
spoke in the time allotted to the protestants, he did not wish to 
go so far as to commit that company. He said he came to Wash- 
ington to obtain information to lay before the company. He and 
other speakers said they had not heard of the hearing until the 
afternoon of April 9. They therefore come to Washington not 
prepared to say anything. 

Frank Lyon, at the close of the morning session, said that, so 
far as he was concerned, the question was of preserving Ameri- 
can markets for American mills. He said that if he were a 
Canadian he would fight to retain his own markets and also to 
get an American market if he could. 


J. H. Fishback, for the Grand Trunk, said that while he did 
not understand the whole situation, he understood the American 
railroads would obtain a division of the rates which would justify 
them in participating in the traffic. He was told to find out 
what the divisions would be. 


At the aftertoon session F. E. Paulson, for the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company, went extensively into rate adjustments 
to show that the rates proposed would be fairly in line with 
rates in that part of the country. He said his company, being 
unable to procure cars for shipments from the Lehigh district, 
had made an arrangement with the Canadian company to supply 
customers. 

J. D. Johnson, representing the Canada Cement Company, 
said the contract between the company represented by him and 
the Lehigh was made contingent on the rates under question 
being published. He said his company was prepared to enter 


into such an arrangement with any other American company that 
saight find itself in the situation of the Lehigh—that is, with 
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contracts on hand which, by reason of insufficient car supply, jt 
could not fill, He particularly mentioned the Atlas and other 
mills in the Hudson district as being so well thought of by the 
Canadians that they would extend relief. He added that the 
situation in the United States seemed to be such that users of 
cement in the border country had to turn to the Canadian mills 
for relief. 


As to the effect of the publication of rates from Canada to 
the United States, he said the Canadian mills, even if they op- 
erated to capacity, and sent all their surplus to this country, 
could not supply more than one per cent of the amount needed 
in this country. 


J. H. Fishback, for the Grand Trunk, suggested that it was 
not part of the duty of the Commission to erect a barrier to 
keep out Canadian cement. Congress, which passes on such ques- 
= of policy, a few years ago, removed the duty on cement, he 
said. 


Frank Lyon, replying for the protestants, said there was no 
question about the law being as set forth by Mr. Fishback. The 
commerce court, in a lemon rate case, had pointed out to the 
Commission that the law placed no duty on it to enforce the 
protective tariff policy then in effect in this country. 


But Mr. Lyon suggested that neither was it its function to 
allow Canadian cement to come into the country. Congress 
might have taken the duty off cement because it knew that not 
a pound could come across the boundary because the freight 
rates were on a class basis, which made the barrier more effec- 
tive than a duty. Canada, he suggested, keeps american cement 
out of its markets by means of a tariff duty. 


Chairman Crossland announced, for the benefit of the men 
who were discussing what the policy of the country should be, 
that the Canadian roads had applied for the privilege of reduc- 
ing rates from Bellevue, Ont., to enable them to get their product 
into Detroit and near-by points in Michigan. He said, so far 
as the Commission was concerned, the only question was as to 
whether the rates were reasonable and non-discriminatory. 


There was no allegation of unjust discrimination, Mr. Lyon 
said, because the same railroads do not make the rates on 
cement from the Hudson, Lehigh, and Montreal mills. What 
constitutes an unlawful discrimination, he said, was a question 
of law, which had not been changed by anything done by Con- 
gress when it passed the transportation act. 


Answering the suggestion of Chairman Crossland that there 
was no illumination in comparing rates on cement with those 
on clay, magnesite, lumber, and wood pulp, the commodities on 
which the protestants had based their comparisons, the Hudson 
district protestants said the only comparison that could be made 
with illuminative effect would be such as would show that the 
roads from: Montreal to Boston were doing for shippers of com- 
modities of about the same value as or smaller value than ce- 
ment. They said there was no value in comparing rates on 
cement from the Hudson district to Boston, in the absence of a 
showing that the transportation conditions are the same. 

The yard stick must be that furnished by the applicant roads, 
Lyon said. The fact that they charge more for hauling clay, 
forest products and other articles of low unit value in normal 
times, he said, afforded the only real test for a set of rates such 
as the ones under discussion. But he said the big question, 
after all, was as to whether an American rate regulating body 
is to allow an adjustment of rates that will put foreign goods 
into American markets when there had been no showing that 
there was real necessity for such a reversal of policy main- 
tained by the railroads themselves. 





ACCOUNTING CIRCULAR 
The Trafic World Washington Bureax 


Under date of March 30, promulgated April 10, George H. 
Parker, comptroller of the Railroad Administration, in Account 
ing Circular No. 143 said: 


To Each Carrier Whose Property was Under Federal Control at the 
Termination Thereof at Midnight, February 29, 1920: , 
Under the provisions of section 206 of the Transportation Act 0! 

1920 payments of final judgments, decrees and awards in actions, 

suits, proceedings or reparation claims rendered subsequent to Feb- 

ruary 29, 1920, arising out of the possession, use or operation by the 

President of the railroad or system of transportation of any carrier 

(under the provisions of the Federal Control Act or of the Act of 

August 29, 1916) shall be paid from the revolving fund created under 

section 210 of the Act. 

Chief accounting officers of the above-mentioned carriers shall 
therefore not issue nor pass for payment from Federal funds an) 
vouchers, checks or other documents in settlement of final judgments, 
etc., of the character above mentioned or set up in the Federal 
accounts in any manner the amounts of such final judgments, etc. 

If any doubt exists whether or not a case comes under the Ppro- 
visions of section 206 of the Transportation Act, refer the matte! 
to the undersigned. 

Further instructions will be issued outlining the procedure to be 
followed in the handling for payment of such final judgments, dé 
crees, etc. 


While traffic conditions are so uncertain, The Daily 
Trafic World is a necessity to “big business.” 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
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Mercantile Contract: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) A contract be- 
tween a shipper and carrier for the carriage of a stated quan- 
tity of cotton on one of the carrier’s ships held a “mercantile 
contract,” to be construed in accordance with the meaning at- 
tached to the words at the time they were written.—Dorrance 
et al. vs. Barber & Co., Inc., 262 Fed. Rept., 489. 

In a contract for carriage by respondent from New York 
on one of its ships of a quantity of cotton, “January shipment 
from Galveston,” the words quoted held to be a warranty, and 
respondent held not required to accept cotton not shipped in 
January from Gadveston.—lIbid. 

Substantial Performance: 

“Substantial performance” means not doing the exact thing 
promised, but doing something else that is just as good, or 
good enough for both obligor and obligee.—Ibid. 





7 = 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
2 * 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Shippers’ Negligence: 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Where plaintiff’s employes, who 
had run plaintiff’s traction engine onto defendant’s loading plat- 
form, for the purpose of loading it on a flat car, although they 
saw that the car was lower than the loading platform and 
discussed what to do, attempted to run the engine from the 
platform onto the car, without the use of blocks, which were 
at hand, plaintiff cannot recover for damages due to engine 
falling from car.—-Pedelty Thresher Co. vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co., 176 N. W. Rept., 615. 

Title: 

(Municipal Court of City of New York, Borough of Brook- 
lyn, Sixth District.) When a contract is made for a sale, there 
is a presumption that delivery to the carrier is delivery. to the 
buyer, in view of Personal Property Laws, 127, subd. 1, as 
amended by Laws 1911, c. 571, unless a contrary intent be 
shown.— Lewis vs. American Railway Express Co. (two cases), 
180 N. Y. S., 751. 

In an action against an express company for the value of 
butter, cheese, and eggs, ordered by the consignee, but lost in 
transit, the rule that delivery to the carrier is delivery to the 
buyer did not obtain, where it appeared that such was not the 
intent of the parties to the sales contract, in view of Personal 
Property Law, 99, providing that on a contract to sell specified 
goods the property passes at the time the parties intend that 
itshould; the intent being determined by the circumstances of 
the case, and there being an implied warranty that the articles 
shipped were such as were ordered and were wholesome, in 
view of section 96, subd. 2, the goods not having been pre- 
viously selected and inspected by the buyer, under section 128, 
subds. 1 and 2.—Ibid. 


Where foodstuffs are ordered and delivered to a carrier, 
but lost in transit, the buyers, not having made a selection or 
itspection, will not, in view of Personal Property Law, 100, rule 
i, be ‘chargeable with acceptance on delivery to a carrier, in 
the absence of an agreement to the contrary.—Ibid. 

Limited Liability: 

Where butter, cheese, and eggs ordered were delivered to 
4 carrier for shipment to the buyer, but lost in transit, the 
‘ler, although he has submitted proof of the actual value of 
the goods, is bound by the rule of law that the shipper is bound 
ty the contract to limit the recovery in case of loss.—Ibid. 

Where a seller of certain articles of merchandise failed to 
declare a value upon the articles shipped, he is limited to the 
Value Stipulated in the shipping contract in such case, and as 
- shipments embracing more than one article, and where only 
‘Dart were lost, the limitation must be applied pro rata.—Ibid. 
Proof of Delivery: 

} (Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section A.) In action 
ealnst carrier for loss of goods, where petition alleged delivery 
0 the carrier and answer denied such delivery and set out in 
detail the circumstances under which the bill of lading was 
‘sued, the facts so alleged in the answer were not to be.taken 
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as confessed, in default of reply, under Verified Pleading Act 
(Acts 33d Leg., 1913, c. 127, 6; Vernon’s Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St., 
1914, art. 1829), requiring reply to any “special matter of de- 
fense”; for such provision was intended to apply only to facts 
not already in issue by allegations of the petition, and alleging 
affirmatively the converse of what plaintiff has alleged amounts 
merely to a denial and not “special matter of defense.’”—Brass 
vs. Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ry. Co., 218 S. W. Rept., 1040. 

In action against carrier for loss of goods by fire while 
awaiting transportation, plaintiff makes a prima facie case of 
negligence by proof of delivery of the goods to the carrier and 
non-delivery by the carrier at destination—-Ibid. Law of 
Forum. 

The liability of a carrier for loss of goods received under a 
contract for export to foreign country is governed by the law 
of the forum; Congress not having exercised its power to regu- 
late such matter, the Hepburn Act and the Carmack Amend- 
ment (U. S. Comp. St., 8604a, 8604aa) applying only when the 
shipment is from one state to another.—Ibid. 

Proof: 

In action against. carrier for loss of baled cotton by fire, 
plaintiff had the burden of showing the amount of his damage, 
which was not discharged by evidence failing to show the 
grade of the cotton or number of pounds destroyed.—Ibid. 
Evidence: 

A court cannot blind its eyes to knowledge of a fact notor- 
ious throughout its jurisdiction, as that cotton marketed in 
Texas in any year differs in grade and that its value materially 
depends upon its grade.—lIbid. 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. San Antonio.) In an 
action for injuries to shipment of household goods, testimony 
that the goods were delivered by warehousemen to initial car- 
rier in good order, coupled with a bill of lading acknowledging 
receipt of the goods apparently in good order, was sufficient to 
show delivery to initial carrier in good order.—Baker et al. vs. 
Lyons et al., 218 S. W. Rept. 1090. 

Interest: 

In an action for injuries to a shipment of goods, where 
interest was not claimed on the damages from date of delivery 
of the damaged goods, the awarding of such interest was er- 
roneous.— Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Propensity of Animal: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) In an action by a shipper 
for loss on a shipment of mules, evidence held to warrant a 
finding that the animals, which were confined in cars without 
food or water for more than 40 hours, ate off one another’s 
manes and tails because of hunger.—Hines, Director-General of 
Railroads, vs. Morgan, 218 S. W. Rept., 672. 


Feed and Water: 

Under Act Cong. June 29, 1906 (U. S. Comp. St., 8651-8654), 
it is the duty of interstate carriers of live stock, such as mules, 
to feed and water the same at periods of 28 consecutive hours, 
which may be extended to 36 hours at the request of the 
shipper, and where the carrier failed to feed and water stock, 
and gave the shipper no opportunity until after the animals 
had been confined for more than 40 hours, such fact was evi- 
dence of the carrier’s negligence on which a recovery for in- 
juries to the animals, which ate off one another’s tails and 
manes because of hunger, might be based.—lIbid. 

In an action by a shipper against a carrier of live stock 
which kept the animals confined without food or water for 
more than 36 hours, although it was the carrier’s duty, under 
Act Cong. June 29, 1906 (U. S. Comp. St., 8651-8654), to unload, 
feed, and water the animals, the shipment being an interstate 
one, an instruction in effect assuming that it was the duty of 
the carrier to feed and care for the stock is not prejudicial, 
and the carrier cannot complain, particularly where the as- 
sumption was on the condition that the carrier would not be 
liable in event the shipper wHfo accompanied the animals was 
himself negligent.—Ibid. 


Shipper’s Negligence: 

In an action by a shipper of mules which ate off one an- 
other’s tails and manes, the animals being confined for more 
than 40 hours without food, etc., held, that the failure of the 
shipper to place chemicals on the animals’ manes and tails was 
not negligence as a matter of law; there being no such uni- 
versal practice as to make it a custom and the carrier not re- 
quiring such treatment.—Ibid. 

Measure of Damages: 

In an action by a shipper of mules for damages, the ani- 
mals having eaten off one another’s tails and manes because 
confined for an excessive period, the measure of damages is 
the depreciation in market value because of the loss of tails 
and manes, and recovery cannot be defeated on the ground that 
the animals were as capable of work as before.—Ibid. 

Delay: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Conflicting evidence as to 
whether there was delay in transportation of live stock makes 
case for the jury.—Missouri Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Block, 218 S. W. 
Rept. 682. 
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Where the evidence raised the inference of unreasonable 
delay, the carrier had the burden of proof to remove presump- 
tion of negligence in transportation causing damage to live 
stock shipment.—Ibid. 

Evidence: 

Evidence as to whether cholera caused death of hog in 
transit held conflicting, making question for jury.—Ibid. 

(Springfield Court of Appeals. Missouri.) In an action 
against a carrier for damages to a shipment of live stock, evi- 
dence by plaintiff that the cattle were in better condition when 
starting on the journey than they were when brought from 
another point to the point of shipment was not inadmissible; 
the carrier’s defense, being that the cattle were so poor and 
emaciated that they were not physically strong enough to en- 


dure the shipment.—Cravens et al. vs. Hines, Director-General . 


of Railroads, et al., 218 S. W. Rept. 912. 

In action for damages to a shipment of live stock, evidence 
as to the condition of the cattle prior to shipment was not in- 
competent, notwithstanding that there was no allegation in the 
complaint that the cattle were in good condition when received 
for shipment; defendants having raised the issue in the an- 
swer.—Ibid. 

In action for damages to shipment of live stock due to 
rough handling and exposure to the weather, a stockman of sev- 
eral years’ experience, testifying that in his opinion the cattle 
were not too weak to ship, held qualified as an expert.—Ibid. 
Contract Exempting Liability: 

In action for damage to a shipment of live stock because of 
rough handling and severe weather, it was not error to exclude 
the shipping contract whereby the shipper assumed all risk and 
expense of feeding, watering, and caring for the shipment, in 
effect shipping the cattle at his own risk, in view of Laws 1911, 
p. 153, providing that no carrier can by contract exempt itself 
from liability as a common carrier.—lIbid. 





oe oo 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
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REGULATIONS OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Court’s Jurisdiction Over Commission’s Proceedings: 

(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Section 544 et seq., General Code, 
enacted pursuant to the provision in the judicial article of the 
Ohio Constitution as amended in 1912, that this court shall 
have such revisory jurisdiction of the proceedings of adminis- 
trative officers as may be conferred by law, provide for full 
judicial review of the proceedings and final orders of the Public 
Utilities Commission and do not violate the guaranties of the 
federal or state Constitution—Hocking Valley Ry. Co. vs. Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, 126 N. E. Rept. 597. 

Commission’s Orders: 

The final order made by the Commission under the facts 
and circumstances of the case is not unlawful or unreason- 
able.—Ibid. 

Interfering With Federal Controlled Railroads: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Stealing prop- 
erty in course of transportation by an express company operated 
under federal control, constitutes an offense under Federal 
Control Act March 21, 1918 (11 Comp. St. 1918, Comp. St. Ann. 
Supp. 1919, 3115%k), as “interfering with and impeding the pos- 
session, use, operation and control” of the express company.— 
Kambeitz et al. vs. United States, 262 Fed. Rept., 378. 

Express Shipments on Passenger Train: 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. Suffolk.) It is 
proper for a railroad to provide that shipments by express, made 
on passenger trains, shall be in charge of a messenger, for the 
protection of the goods and the prompt and convenient trans- 
portation of the passengers and their baggage, to which the 
express business is subordinate.—Director-General of Railroads 
vs. Peoples Express, Inc., et al., 126 N. E. Rept., 417. 

An express shipper on passenger trains of a railroad can- 
not compel the road to make its baggagemen act as messenger 
employes of the express shipper, to comply with the road’s re- 
quirement that shipments of express made on passenger trains 
be in charge of a messenger.—Ibid. 

Where an express company repeatedly breached its con- 
tract with a railroad, providing that it would not ship any arti- 
cles on a passenger train unless accompanied by messenger 
having an express ticket, the railroad, through the federal Di- 
rector-General, was justified in terminating the contract with 
the express company.—Ibid. 

Discrimination: 

Alleged discrimination by Boston & Maine Railroad be- 
tween the “People’s Express” and the “American Railway Ex- 
press Company” and “Thompson’s Express” in favor of the two 
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latter, both of which furnished the railroad a different kind of 
business and much more of it, held not to afford the “People’s 
Express” any justification, under St. 1906, c. 463, pt. 2, 196 
197, 201, for its refusal to comply with the railroad’s long. 
established rule as to messengers accompanying express ship- 
ments on passenger trains.—Ibid. 

Termination of Contract: 

Where a railroad properly terminated its contract with an 
express company for the latter’s breach, it may, suing by the 
federal Director-General, enjoin the express company from 
forcibly placing shipments on its trains and having employes 
ride thereon without paying fares.—lIbid. 

Judicial Notice: 

(Springfield Court of Appeals. Missouri.) The courts judi- 
cially know that the Director-General of Railroads was on Janu- 
ary 10, 1918, operating the Missouri Pacific Railway.—Cravens 
et al. vs. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, et al., 218 S. W. 
Rept., 912. 

Judgment Against Carriers: 

In action against a carrier and the Director-General of Rail- 
roads for damages to a shipment of live stock, where it ap- 
peared that the Director-General was operating the railroad, it 
— error to render a judgment against the railroad company.— 


GRIEF FOR THE SHORT LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


M. O. Lorenz, statistican for the Commission, has written 
a letter to T. F. Whittelsey, secretary-treasurer of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, the effect of which is akin to 
the explosion of a bomb. In effect he has informed the short 
line railroads that if they made a dollar of net operating rail- 
way income during the period of federal control, they will not 
obtain any relief from the treasury of the United States, although 
their condition during the period of federal control may have 
been one of utter misery in comparison with their condition dur- 
ing the “test period”—that is, the three fiscal years ending June 
30, 1917. 

The short line railroad men who helped in the preparation 
of the transportation act, believe the intention of Congress, which 
it tried to express in seition 204, was to place the short line 
railroads, not kept under federal control during the whole period, 
in as good a financial condition as they would have been had 
they been kept under control and given money from the treasury 
under the rules applicable to the roads which were operated 
by the government. 

According to the reading of the section by Mr. Lorenz, Con- 
gress did not, however, carry out that intention, if it had such. 
In his letter he held, in effect, that Congress had provided merely 
for a making good only to such roads as had made deficits. 
The short line railroads, however, will assert, either in the courts, 
or before Congress, that the intention was to give to them the 
benefits of the federal control law. The benefits of that statute, 
they contend, were denied to them by the arbitrary rulings of 
John Barton Payne. 

The question as to what the section means was placed before 
the statistician by a letter from Mr. Whittelsey, transmitting a 
return from the Frankfort & Cincinnati Railway Company, in 
which that company sought to obtain from the treasury a sun, 
which, when given, would place it in as good financial condition 
as it woulda have been had it been retained under federal control 
and given its standard return, plus such special allowances as 
might be warranted by unusual facts showing the earnings of 
that road, during the test period, to have been less than might 
reasonably have been expected. 

The statistician, whose letter is given herewith, had to say 
something on the subject of the carrier’s return made to him. 
The letter, however, does not represent the formally expressed 
views of the Commission, although the Commission has had the 
subject under some, but not complete, consideration. The letter 
is as follows: 


; This will acknowledge the receipt of your letter of tht th 
instant enclosing a report under Section 204 of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, in behalf of the Frankfort & Cincinnati Ry. Co. Upon 
examination of the returns it is observed that during the twenty- 
six months of Federal control, as a whole, the operations of the 
Frankfort & Cincinnati Ry. Co. resulted in an,income. It would 
appear, therefore, that this road is specifically excluded from obtain- 
ing any payment under the above-mentioned section. 

You will observe, upon reference to the act, that section 204 
does not apply unless the carrier ‘‘sustained a deficit in its railway 
operating income for that portion (as a whole) of the period 0 
Federal control during which it operated its own railroad.”’ 


MEETING OF SHORT LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureos 


The special meeting of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, held in Washington, April 15 and 16, for the Pur 
pose of considering the new conditions surrounding railroad 
transportation, was opened by Bird M. Robinson, president, sub- 
mitting his report. In the opening of his address Presidet! 
Robinson ‘defined a “short line” as a railroad “that is eithe? 
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short in mileage or short in revenue.” There was a large at- 
tendance of members of the association. 

Referring to the new transportation act, Mr. Robinson 
pledged the co-operation of the association in assisting the Com- 
mission to carry out the provisions of the act. As to that part 
of the new law pertaining to the short lines, Mr. Robinson said 
they had obtained practically everything that had been requested. 

A review of the hearing before the Commission at the re- 
cent rate-making hearing was submitted by Mr. Robinson. He 
also referred to conferences that have been held with respect to 
use of the revolving fund of $300,000,000 created by the trans- 

rtation act and said the consensus of opinion was that this 
fund should be used principally for new equipment. He said the 
Commission had requested the carriers to submit information 
as to their needs and that the short lines were now engaged 
in getting the necessary data ready. 

Mr. Robinson said the per diem rate of 90 cents on freight 
cars was causing dissatisfaction and that the effect of that rate 
was that the division of the joint rate going to the short line 
roads had been substantially reduced. He said many of the short 
line members have urged that the association obtain a continu- 
ation of the practice adopted by the Director-General of giving 
two days’ free time on each freight car delivered to short lines. 
He said the matter should be discussed. 

Mr. Robinson said a question had arisen as to the interpre- 
tation of those provisions of the transportation act guaranteeing 
payment by the government of deficits incurred by short lines 
during the period of federal control. 

“As we construe that section (204),” he said, “it provides 
that the government will pay to any excluded short line any 
decrease in its railway operating income during the federal con- 
trol period as compared with its railway operating income dur- 
ing the test period, or will pay such line its operating deficit 
during the federal control period, as compared with its operating 
income or deficit during the test period. In other words, it will 
restore as nearly as may be, for the federal control period, any 
decrease in earnings or any increase in losses, as compared 
with the test period. 

“We have filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
an application made by one of our members under Section 204, 
and in acknowledging receipt thereof, Dr. M. O. Lorenz, statis- 
tician for the Commission, writes as follows: 

Upon examination of the returns it is observed that during the 
twenty-six months of Federal control, as a whole, the operations of 
the Frankfort & Cincinnati Ry. Co. resulted in an income. It would 
appear, therefore, that this road is specifically excluded from obtain- 
ing any payment under the above-mentioned section. 

You will observe, upon reference to the act, that Section 204 does 
not apply unless the carrier sustained a deficit in its railway operating 


income for that portion (as a whole) of the period of Federal control 
during which it operated its own railroad. 


“We are of the opinion that the interpretation placed upon 
that section in the foregoing letter is contrary to the intention 
of Congress. If it is so applied it will defeat the object that 
Congress had in view. and that was to accord to the relinquished 
short line railroads the rights that were conferred upon them in 
Section 1 of the Federal Control Act, the Railroad Administra- 
tion having arbitrarily deprived such roads of all such rights. 
We not only do not concur, but are of the opinion that we should 
make an application to the Commission for a hearing, and that 
in the event the Commission shall sustain the interpretation of 
its statistician, we should take necessary steps, through the 
courts, to obtain for the interested roads the benefits which Con- 
gress intended that they should have. 

“We are advised that the legal department of the Railroad 
Administration, although having no jurisdiction in the matter, 
have advised some of our members that railroads that entered 
into co-operative contract or executed a waiver with the Director- 
General would as a result thereof be barred from any benefits 
under Section 204. There is no justification for any such at- 
tempted construction of that section. It is complete in itself, 
has no reference to any other section and it is intended to apply 
to all such excluded carriers as are described in paragraph “A” 
of said section, and this association will contest as and when 
necessary to prevent any such interpretation or application of 
Said section. 

“It is apparent that all questions arising under Section 204 
should be very carefully considered and properly presented and 
it is apparent that it will be necessary for the legal department 
of this association to advise the short lines how to prepare their 
application, how to present the same and how to conduct any and 
all hearings before the Commission and before the courts if there 
18 any failure to properly interpret and apply the provisions 
of that section.” 

: Mr. Robinson said the association was an important factor 
rm setting through the provisions relating to the guaranty to 
the roads for six months after federg}, control. He reviewed 
a history of the increased wage proceedings. He said the 
a lines should not be required to pay main line standard 
bee? but that, judging from reports he had received, organized 

or intended to force their demands that the short lines should 
ie, a standard minimum wage regardless of surrounding condi- 

ns. He @aid the great majority of short lines could not do 


this under present conditions. 
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The president reviewed the railway mail pay case. He 
said the increase to the short lines under the order of the Com- 
mission would be approximately $200,000 a year, on the space 
basis. He said there were a number of questions to be settled 
in connection with the case. 

Mr. Robinson said one of the greatest needs of the asso- 
ciation was a strong, well organized legal department, because 
of the large number of questions which would arise under the 
new law. He also advocated the establishment of a purchasing 
bureau, through which members could buy anything they re- 
quire. As to the establishment of a traffic bureau, he said: 

“Many members have, during the past few months, urgently 


recommended that the association establish and conduct a 


traffic bureau for the benefit of such members as desire to 
avail themselves of it. 

“The plan suggested involves three distinct kinds of serv- 
ice, as follows: 

“1. That the bureau establish and conduct in a number of 
the leading commercial centers agencies to represent such mem- 
bers as desire it, in soliciting and procuring the proper routing 
and competitive traffic. 

“2. The preparation and filing of tariffs with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and keeping close track of such matters, 
so that the interested members may at all times have its tariffs 
in legal shape and condition. 

“3. Have the traffic manager in charge of such bureau act 
in any advisory way and assist the members thereof in han- 
dling any and all traffic questions that may arise. 

“Many of our members that compete for business with 
other lines would gladly avail themselves of commercial agen- 
cies established by the proposed traffic bureau in the various 
commercial centers for two reasons; first, as a rule, such mem- 
bers do not compete with one another; and, second, they can, 
through such a bureau, be represented by a number of agencies 
at a cost little more, if any, than it would be to maintain one 
or two agencies on its own account. Such members have ad- 
vised that they will pay their proportionate part of the main- 
tenance of such agencies as they authorize to represent them. 

“We also find that many of our members are now employing: 
persons and concerns outside of their own organizations to: 
keep up and file their tariffs with the ‘nterste*e Com™.trce: 
Commission; at least a part of ovr members des*ve this asse 
ciation to perform that service for them, and they have stated 
they will be willing to pay their proportionzte part of the ex- 
pense of the bureau. 

“The officers of the asscciation recommend the establish- 
ment of a traffic bureau, with the understanding that the mem- 
bers that avail themselves of its services shall pay an amount 
sufficient to maintain it, so that members that do not avail 
themselves of such services will not be required to make any 
payment in connection therewith. 

“We hope to obtain the services of the best traffic man 
possible to handle the bureau, if established, and it is expected 
that he will be able to give the members advice on traffic ques- 
tions.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Robinson said: 

“The short line railroads are now governed by a new and 
untried law. They are confronted with very greatly increased 
prices for every article necessary in the transaction of their 
business, and they are menaced by a demand for a large in- 
crease in wages. 

“A proper interpretation and application of the law must 
be secured; prices and wages must not be permitted to go be- 
yond the ability to pay; and a substantial increase in the’ reve- 
nue must be obtained. 

“Over and above such conditions, the rail carriers as a 
whole have just entered the twilight zone of the campaign that 
is being conducted to deprive the owners of their property. 
The radical element of the country are determined to leave 
nothing undone to appropriate, not only the railroads, but prac- 
tically all other property. The radicals have selected the rail- 
roads as the first object of attack, hence we must meet the 
full force of the coming aggressive campaign. 

“All parties interested in the transportation problem are 
strongly organized and equipped for every emergency. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is practically unlimited as to 
funds and can engage an army of employes. A large per cent 
of the shippers are well organized, through chambers of com- 
merce, traffic leagues, etc., and they have all necessary funds 
to employ experts and able lawyers; the railroad employes have 
strong, virile organizations, with large available funds, for the 
purpose of obtaining what they want; the main-line companies 
have one or more strong organizations with all necessary funds 
to employ experts, and strong lawyers for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their interests; the radicals seem to have an unlimited 
amount of energy and ample funds, but notwithstanding the 
inherent strength and strategic position of the short lines, they 
are not so well organized. They are long on strength and influ- 
ence and short on funds. ° 

“The situation now demands that all short-line railroads join 
in the work being done for the good of all, and if the large 
number of that class of roads do join together they can, without 
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any substantial financial burden upon anyone, provide funds 
to meet any and all emergencies, and the question now is 
whether the members of this association will join in an active, 
aggressive campaign to enlist the co-operation of all.” 


SHIPPING BY TRUCK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


‘ 

“National Ship by Truck—Good Roads Week,” to be ob- 
served May 17-22, inclusive, is being planned throughout the 
country, according to Washington headquarters of the Ship by 
Truck Bureau. 

Tentative plans include motor truck tours lasting through 
the week and covering virtually every section of the country, 
according to reports received from sixty-five cities where branch 
offices have been established. Good roads organizations and as- 
sociations interestedyin motor truck transportation will form the 
nucleus, it is said, of a temporary organization to promote ac- 
tivities during the week. Virtually every rural section of the 
country from coast to coast will be traversed by caravans of 
motor trucks during Ship by Truck—Good Roads Week, giving 
practical demonstrations of the utility of truck transportation 
and preaching the doctrine of better highways. 

Other plans include essays by school children, sermons and 
the distribution of literature, all designed to arouse interest in 
a national program of highway construction along lines already 
advocated by such organizations as the American Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Grange, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of Motor Truck Sales Mana- 
gers, and the Ship by Truck Bureau. 

Endorsements from government officials, senators, represen- 
tatives and educators have been received. 

Governors of various states are expected to issue Ship by 
Truck—Good Roads Week proclamations. 

“We need a broadened policy which will concentrate gov- 
ernment funds on national highways, releasing state and county 
funds for the use on state and county roads,” says Senator 
Charles E. Townsend, author of the Townsend good roads bill, 
discussing the possibilities of the week. “Nothing could be 
more valuable than a national discussion of this question such 
as that proposed during the National Ship by Truck—Good Roads 
Week.” 

Professor R. C. Atkeson, Washington representative of the 
National Grange, says: “I heartily approve the general idea 
involved in Ship by Truck week and the study and attention 
that will thereby be directed to the problems of highways, trans- 
portation and distribution.” 


NATIONAL MOTOR TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


Organization of a national association of motor truck 
owners to promote the interests of motor truck transportation 
has been undertaken under the leadership of the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Owners’ Protective Association. The first meet- 
ings in regard to the project were held recently in Philadelphia, 
representatives from eight states and the District of Columbia 
being present. The next meeting will be held in New York, 
May 17. 

E. T. Fleming, secretary of the Pennsylvania association, 
in a discussion of the need for a national motor truck owners’ 
association, said: 

“The economic conditions confronting the people of this 
country today must be speedily solved in order to prevent 
stagnation, if not upheavals, to the detriment of the entire com- 
mercial interest of the nation. Among the thousands of prob- 
lems waiting for practical, helpful solution in the present un- 
settled condition is that of transportation. This problem is 
as intricate as any other. With the great railroad corporations 
demanding the right to increase freight rates, in order to in- 
crease freight facilities, the oft-repeated threats of labor strikes 
and constant increasing cost of labor, together with the uni- 
versal cry of the public for increased production in its effort 
to lower the present unwarranted and unjust high cost of every- 
thing, it required the very best judgment and skill in economic 
practice and laws to save the people from dire distress. 

“Notwithstanding the cry for increased production, the rail- 
roads excuse the long delays in shipments to a lack of cars, 
while business lags, merchant’s patience is taxed and the people 
suffer. Yet, in the face of this so-called shortage of cars, the 
selfishness of some railroad management and control block, 
handicap and checkmate auxiliary shipping methods which offer 
and may bring some relief to the public. 

“In the great transportation problem of today and the near 
future there is a tricotomy. It is like a trinity including the 
great water carriers, the steam railroads and the modern motor 
trucks. In this trinity the motor truck is as essential as either 
of the other units in the commercial and business life of the 
nation. Why do the railroads attempt to check it? Certainly 
steamships are dependent upon motor trucks to have their 
cargoes delivered at the wharves. Certainly the railroads re- 





ceive the majority of their cargoes through truck hauling. Why 
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be like a dog in the manger and prevent the people fron 
receiving the benefit of motor truck cartage from the fary 
direct to the market by quick delivery of fresh eatables? Ang 
in short distance hauls; the moving of furniture and families? 
In the cartage of merchandise between points of ten to one 
hundred miles? Why not lend a hand and boost motor truck 
transportation? Why not give it at least a square deal insteaq 
of trying to kill it with huge boulders of political intrigue anq 
legislative statute? 

“Who is it behind the legislative effort that are constantly 
attempting to cripple the general transportation by motor truck? 
Why is it necessary to increase motor truck taxes and license 
over 250 per cent? Whose hand is behind it? Is it to eliminate 
the profits of the men who are struggling to build it up and 
force them to quit? Motor truck transportation is here to stay 
and continue to grow. Whose hand is behind the legislation 
to hamstring and limit its utility? If country roads are tg 
narrow for wide trucks in the face ‘of necessity and progress, 
the answer is, widen the road and not narrow the body of the 
truck. If such roads and city streets are too soft and mushy 
to stand the weight of loaded trucks the answer is, make the 
roadbeds and streetbeds sufficiently strong to bear the weight 
of loads within reason, and not circumscribe the development of 
truck transportation to the injury of all. 

“Many of us living today remember when the promoter of 
railroads, with persistent and successful petitions, obtained 
financial help from the general government in the name of 
‘utility for the public’ to build the railroads, as in the case of 
the Union Pacific and others. Some of us remember that after 
the money was received from the government to assist in build. 
ing them that the high charge grow and become the great build- 
ers, as they have, of American prosperity. Today we are in 
the midst of a national political campaign, and the question 
of protection to American industry will be one of the foremost 
issues discussed. Is not the trucking industry, with its trans. 
portation possibilities, in the same position as were the Ameri: 
can railroads and American manufacturing in their beginning’ 
Yet the truck transportation men do not ask the government 
for loans, appropriations nor subsidies to develop this necessary 
‘utility.’ They only ask for ‘fair play’ and a ‘square deal’ and 
the prevention of legislation to destroy their progress and 
development in the so-called competition of railroad cartage. 

“The public, in its own defense and for its own great bene 
fit, should become intensely interested in the question of trans- 
portation by motor truck. The public needs to arouse itself 
and give the needed practical co-operation to the men engaged 
in the motor truck transportation for the development and 
success of this element of general transportation.” 

E. M. Bird, president of the Pennsylvania Motor Truck Own- 
ers’ Protective Association, in opening the conference, stated in 
outlining the present condition which confronted the motor truck 
transportation men and declared the object of the meeting to be 
the establishment of a national organization in order to secure 
an united co-operation amongst the owners and managers of 
truck hauling and general truck transportation in the United 
States; to foster and promote the general welfare of their busi- 
ness; to guard the motor truck transportation interest as it may 
be effected by state and federal legislation; to protect the motor 
transportation business against any oppressive, arbitrary 0 
unjust administration of the traffic laws and regulations, and 
to promote laws for the maintenance of the rights of motor truck 
transportation; to promote federal and state laws for the mail 
tenance and improvement of highways and to gather and dis 
seminate practical and useful information in the development ané 
promotion of motor truck transportation in all its relations (0 
American industry. 

Tom Snyder, secretary of the Highway Transportation Divi- 
sion of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, addressed the 
conference covering the work and the detailed co-operation 0! 
Indiana truck men. Mr. Snyder contended that it was throug! 
complete organization of the motor truck owners and wale 
house men which made the investment in motor truck trans 
portation the success it is today, both financially and as a pub- 
lic utility in Indiana. Mr. Snyder contended that throughout his 
travels motor truck transportation men were deeply interested 
in and demanding a national organization. 

Lee Lemar Robison of the Council of National Defense, 
Washington, D. C., addressed the conference on the necessil! 
and utility of a national organization of motor truck owners and 
managers. After declaring the need of such a national associ 
tion he assured the conference of the hearty co-operation of tle 
Council of National Defense in perfecting the undertaking of the 
conference. . 

C. W. Reed of the National Highway Transport Committe 
of Washington, D. C., addressed the conference on the stratesi 
position of the motor ‘truck transportation men in solving the 
great problems of mercantile and industrial transportation. He 
deemed it wise to seek co-operation with other transportatio 
agencies, fully believing that railroads and steam ships woul 
welcome the co-operation of motor truck transportation. 
declared if there was any trouble it was in a lack, of thorous 
state and national organizations. He declared it impossible ° 
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gntinue and succeed financially in motor truck hauling without 
gate and national organizations of motor truck transportation 
men. He assured the conference of the hearty practical co- 
gration of the highway transportation committee. 

I. Finkelstein, representing the National Automobile Cham- 
yer of Commerce, addressed the conference that the National 
chamber of Commerce was in sympathy with the movement to 
organize a national body and he pledged that the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce would render any help possible to 
emplete and make successful the formation of a National Motor 
truck Transportation Association. 

After the address, R. E. Eggleson, vice-president of the 
pennsylvania Motor Truck Owners’ Protective Association, intro- 
juced the following resolution: 


First: That it is the consensus of opinion of this conference that 
, National Motor Truck Transportation Organization is an absolute 


~— That a call be issued by this assembly for a national 


wnference of motor truck men and fleet owners, for the purpose of 
establishing a national organization to secure co-operation amongst 
the owners and managers of motor truck hauling and general motor 
tuck transportation in the United States; to foster and protect the 
general welfare of their business; to guard its interest as effected 
by state and federal legislation; to protect it against any oppressive, 
arbitrary, or unjust administration of the traffic laws and regulations; 
to promote laws for the maintenance of the rights of motor truck 
transportation; to promote state and federal laws for the mainte- 
nance and improvement of highways and to gather and disseminate 
practical and useful information for the development and promo- 
tion of motor truck transportation in all its relations to American 


industry. ; 
int hiya: That a committee of fifteen representing the several 


sections of the United States as appointed to meet and perfect the 
organization and issue a call for a national convention. The com- 
mittee was divided in three groups of five each: One on ways and 
means, with T. D. Pratt of New York as chairman; one on organiza- 
tion, with Tom Snyder of Indiana as chairman; one on constitution 
and by-laws, with Edward T. Fleming of Philadelphia as chairman. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

E. M. Bird was elected temporary chairman. E. T. Fleming, 
seretary of the Pennsylvania Motor Truck Owners’ Protective 
Association, was appointed temporary secretary. 


MARKETING OF FOOD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Improved marketing facilities and processes at the great con- 
suming centers are proposed by the Federal Trade Commission 
as a long step towards the lowering of present-day living costs. 

In its report on “The Wholesale Marketing of Food,” made 
public, one of the series in food investigation ordered by the 
President, the Commission points out that costs of food distribu- 
tion are far too high and that the elimination of unnecessary 
costs and losses would not only “act as a counter agent in check- 
ing disparity in food prices and money incomes, but would 
strengthen the nation’s position in its competition for world 
trade.” 

The report sets forth the feeling among consumers, producers 
and dealers that improved marketing facilities and processes are 
urgently needed. “The movement of food should be made most 
direct from field and factory to table,” it says. 


It is shown how losses accumulate in the careless and useless 
handling of foods, in the inefficient packing and transporting to 
markets, through scattered railway terminals, from markets 
badly located and poorly equipped, and because of inadequate 
storage and delivery facilities. “Facilities adequate to every 
need should be provided for the receiving, handling, storing, pre- 
serving, buying, selling and delivering of foods. Not only must 
eficient marketing facilities be provided, but marketing pro- 
cesses must be guided.” 


An interesting feature of the report is its extenedd and de- 
tailed survey of the New York City market, and its briefer sur- 
veys of several other representative markets of the country, in- 
cluding Chicago, Pittsburgh, New Orleans and Los Angeles. A 
study is also made of the principal European wholesale markets. 

The report points out that the rapid rise in food prices in 
recent years is not so significant as “that the money incomes of 
large numbers have fallen far short of a proportional increase. 
The weekly wage of union-organized labor in 1918 bought but 77 
br cent (Department of Labor) as much food as in 1913. But 
this comparison is for the wages of union labor. The larger num- 
ber of service incomes do not fall within this oragnized group 
and are mueh slower to respond to the pressure of a higher cost 
of living. Moreover, these incomes are for the same reason 
Usually less in amount. It follows that for very large numbers of 
people receiving relatively small incomes, a week’s wage in 1918 


_— much less than 77 per cent of the food it bought 


But food prices are also of interest to the community and 

'o the nation from the trading point of view. “Food absorbs 
“ ber cent of the average American household’s income. It, 

therefore, constitutes no inconsiderable part of the wage and 
_— cost in all production. Of two communities whose pro- 
ucts enter the same markets otherwise equally, that one which 
spelies its working people with food at a lower community cost, 
ther wil] pay its workers a higher real wage or will have a 
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marked advantage in underselling the other through lower pro- 
duction costs. Both results may in some measure follow. 

“A wise governmental policy towards the food industries 
may lower production and distribution costs together with the 
final sales price without proportionally increasing governmental 
costs, thus reducing the national cost of food. It is the urgent 
need and proposed content of such a policy towards wholesaling 
to which this report seeks to direct public attention.” 


Uneconomical Wholesaling of Foods 


Marketing Facilities—It is shown in the report “that care- 
less handling, improperly equipped cars, delays in moving and 
exposure, while foods are in railway transit to market, are the 
causes of large and unnecessary losses and expenses to- dealers 
and shippers; that railway terminals are usually scattered, that 
they are not properly equipped with cold, heated, and dry stor- 
age to prevent deterioration before perishables can be removed, 
and that often they lack facilities for the quick and safe handling 
of foods.” 

It is stated “that buildings and other facilities for the market- 
ing of perishables in the vast majority of wholesale receiving 
centers are entirely inadequate, are generally badly located with 
reference to terminals, storage and retailers, are often congested, 
and are invariably ill-adapted in construction and arrangement 
to economical marketing. In several cities running above 100,- 
000 in population, public storage facilities were found to be en- 
tirely lacking and in others inadequate. Where storage is suf- 
cient it is often far from both terminals and wholesale centers. 

“As a consequence of the location of markets with reference 
to terminals, storage, and retailers, a large amount of carting 
is necessary. Congested and poorly paved streets, long dis- 
tances, ill-equipped conveyances all make for useless expense and 
large losses of foods through deterioration. 

“If the wholesaling of foods is to be placed on an efficient 
basis, the first and most obvious requirement is that respecting 
physical equipment. Facilities adequate to every need should 
be provided for the receiving, handling, storing, preserving, buy- 
ing, selling and delivering of specified foods.” 

Marketing Processes.—“During the war many regulations of 
the marketing processes were effected through the Administra- 
tion’s licensing power granted under the Lever act of Congress. 
Most of these were clearly beneficial to producer and consumer 
as well as to the honest dealer serving a necessary function and 
should be made permanent.” e 


Wholesale Marketing in Foreign Countries 


A survey of the principal European markets is made with 
special reference to the “new lines of trade development, ad- 
vanced methods of organization, and significant results of gov- 
ernment control, as well as other noteworthy features. The 
marked success of the Halles Centrales of Paris has caused 
numerous other large cities of Europe to follow the Paris plan 
of centralizing the wholesale trade in foodstuffs in a central 
market hall under municipal control. There is general agree- 
ment, wherever this plan has been adopted, that it makes 
feasible a centralized regulation of supply and demand that it 
reduces expenses and that it permits better protection of mar- 
ket goods against injury and waste. 

“A pronounced feature of the most advanced types of munici- 
pal wholesale markets is the institution of licensed municipal 
selling agents or auctioneers (for example, the mandataires of the 
Halles Centrales of Paris) who are subject to strict regulations, 
and are not allowed to buy or sell on their own account. The 
efficient services rendered to their principals and the stabilizing 
influence of their activities upon the market have won for them 
well-nigh universal confidence. In the wholesale markets of 
Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere they are looked upon as a potent 
factor for stimulating competition and as a safeguard against 
speculative and unfair competitive practices of unscrupulous 
middlemen. 

“A growing tendency is noticeable in the leading countries 
of Europe toward co-operation among producers of perishable 
foods for the purpose of marketing their products directly with- 
out the intervention of middlemen. Pioneer organizations of 
this kind in Denmark have been rapidly duplicated in other 
countries. Certain trade-marked brands of fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, etc., are now being marketed directly by co- 
operative producers’ associations which have established sales 
agencies of their own in foreign countries. Organized efforts 
of this kind have resulted in higher standards of quality, a more 
steady flow of supplies and greatly reduced cost of transporta- 
tion and distribution. In certain instances wholesale market 
prices have been lower, and, generally speaking, they have not 
been subject to such frequent and sharp fluctuations as occurred 
under conditions less organized. 

“The emergency legislation and administrative decrees of 
food controllers, issued during the war, relative to the whole- 
sale trade in perishable foods, were framed substantially along 
the same lines in all the countries where state control or regu- 
lation was established. The outstanding features common to 
most of these regulations were the following: Compulsory li- 
censing of wholesalers, fixed maximum prices and margins of 
profit, prohibition of the handling ef the same goods by more 
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than two wholesale dealers, and establishment of grades of 
quality and standards of weight and measure. Some of the 
temporary emergency measures of control have proved so effica- 
cious that their continuance in peace time is being  stronly 
advocated. 


COMMISSION’S VIEWS ON BILLS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Approval of the Frelinghuysen bill providing for seasonal 
coal rates has been given by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a letter to Senator Cummins, of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce, by Chairman Clark of the Commission. 
The views of the Commission on a number of other measures 
relating to interstate commerce also were given in the letter, 
which follows: 

“With your letter of the 18th instant you transmitted to 
the Commission copies of bills, S. 4088, S. 4087, S. 4031, S. 114, 
S. 115 and S. 3183, with the request for the views and sugges- 
tions of the Commission relative thereto. These bills have been 
considered by the Commission’s legislative committee and, in 
turn, by the Commission and I am authorized to advise’ you as 
follows: 

“S. 4088. This measure does not directly affect the Com- 
mission or its work. It proposes to terminate federal control 
of the coal and coke industry. Whether or not that shall be 
done is, it seems to us, purely a question of policy with regard 
to which we do not feel qualified to express a definite opinion. 
‘The coal and coke industry is in rather an unsettled condition 
and complications incident to the termination of federal control, 
the suspension of the activities of the Fuel Administration and 
settlements under the report of the Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion have arisen. Whether or not the public will need protec- 
tion in the matter of prices through governmental regulation 
or action is problematical. 

“The bill would specifically prohibit a carrier from confis- 
eating coal in transit without the prior consent of the owner 
thereof. A number of years ago the Commission passed upon 
complaints of unjust discrimination by carriers in the manner 
of handling privately owned or leased cars and cars for railway 
fuel. We found and ordered removed unjust discrimination in 
that they failed to count such cars against the distributive 
shares of the mines. That decision was on petition of the car- 
riers enjoined, but the Supreme Court reversed the lower court 
and sustained our decision in full. From that time there was 
comparatively little controversy or difficulty about the distribu- 
tion of coal cars until during the period of the war and federal 
control of the railroads the rule was changed. The change 
thus made brought about the necessity for widespread confisca- 
tion by carriers of coal in order to meet their imperative rail- 
road fuel needs. Much dissatisfaction with that plan has arisen. 
A committee of the National Coal Association and of representa- 
tives of the railroads are now discussing these matters with 
a view to arriving at some mutually acceptable plan which will 
obviate the necessity of assigning cars for railroad fuel and 
also the necessity for confiscation. Whether or not they will 
be able to work out such a plan we do not know. If they do 
mot, apparently the Commission must take the matter in hand 
and prescribe a reasonable rule of procedure, which we think 
the tramsportation act empowers us to do. 

“S. 4087. This bill proposes to require the observance of 
seasonal charges on coal, the purpose being to secure a more 
even distribution of coal throughout the entire year, which, of 
course, would be accompanied with a more uniform use of the 
carriers’ cars and power and obviate, in large degree, the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the heavy demand and car shortage in 
the winter months and light demand and idle cars in the sum- 
mer months. We are in full accord with the principles that 
underlie this measure. We assume that hearings will be had 
thereon. It is altogether probable that in such hearings the 
necessity for some modifications, applifications or exceptions 
might appear. 

“S. 4031. This bill proposes to require the Commission to 
establish and enforce ‘preferential rates’ on shipments of cotton 
based upon the cubic contents of the bale. Apparently it would 
effect a preference for the so-called round bale which in pro- 
ceedings before the Commission we have not found it appro- 
priate to give. . 

“As we see it, the provisions of this bill would revolutionize 
the practices and customs of marketing and shipping cotton 
which have prevailed in the cotton producing territory for many 
years. We are not prepared to indorse the measure or to ex- 
press opposition to it. We do make free to suggest that it 
should be the subject of full hearings before it is acted upon. 

“S. 3183. This bill proposes to require an investigation as 
to warehouse and elevator facilities at export ports for the 
handling of grain and grain products. It would require the 
Commission to order a carrier to furnish warehouse or elevator 
facilities if those already possessed were insufficient or inade- 
quate. The bill does not make any provision as to the carrier’s 
ability to finance the acquirement of such facilities. It would 
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apparently give precedence to those facilities over others whic, 
might be equally or more important in the public interest. Thy. 
transportation act authorizes the Commission to order a carrie 
to provide itself with safe and adequate facilities for perforp. 
ing as a common carrier its car service as that term is useg 
in the act and to extend its line or lines. The term ‘car gen. 
ice’ is defined as including the use, control, supply, movement, 
distribution, exchange, interchange and return of locomotives 
cars and other vehicles used in the transportation of property, 
including special types of equipment and supply of trains 
If S. 3183 should become law in its present form, it would ap 
parently be the only delegation of power to the Commission t 
require compliance with its terms. The authority referred ty 
as conferred by the transportation act is limited by the px 
viso that such order shall not be made unless the Commissiq, 
finds that the additional facilities are reasonably required jp 
the interest of public convenience and necegsity, and that the 
expense involved therein will not impair the ability of the 
carrier to perform its duty to the public. No such proviso js 
found in S. 3183. 

“S. 115. This bill proposes to require the use of properly 
ventilated closed cars for the transportation of live stock ip 
certain parts of the country and would prohibit during a part 
of each year the transportation of live stock in open cars ‘or 
cars not having closed sides composed of material not less than 
one inch in thickness.’ So far as we are able to ascertain 
there are now in existence no cars that would meet these re 
quirements. There is a deplorable shortage of cars of nearly 
every kind that are demanded in general transportation. It 
would, under present conditions, take a substantial period of 
time to acquire equipment that would meet the provisions of 
this bill even if there were no difficulties about financing the 
acquirement. We are inclined to doubt the advisability of such 
a requirement at this time and in view of the general condi- 
tions in connection with and surrounding our railroads and their 
ability to meet the transportation needs of the country. 

“This bill also proposes to confer upon the Commission 
power to prescribe regulations for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals transported in interstate commerce and to prescribe 
the kind and construction of cars and appliances to be used 
in such transportation. It seems to us that regulations intended 
to prevent cruelty to animals in transit might more appropri- 
aely be lodged with the Bureau of Animal Industry in the De 
partment of Agriculture. That department has administration 
of the law which requires live stock in transit to be unloaded 
for rest and food at certain intervals. It is not at all improb- 
able that at a later day it may be more desirable to prescribe 
a type of car for the transportation of live stock which by 
conversion can be available for other uses, but we feel that 
the demands and needs of the public are such at the present 
time as to make it appropriate to bend every energy to the 
acquirement of a sufficient number of cars of already known 
and approved design. 

“S. 114. This bill would make it the duty of all carriers 
to transport goods and property without unreasonable delay. 
We understand that to be their common-carrier duty at the 
present time. It would also require them to transport live stock 
at a rate of speed not less than 20 miles per hour from poitt 
of origin to final destination, including stops. It makes 10 
distinction between one carload and a trainload. It makes n0 
allowace for train connections or for branch line service. The 
rate of speed proposed would be very fast freight train service 
Obviously the carriers ought to give live stock preferred ani 
reasonably expedited movement. The provisions of this Dil 
would impose upon the carriers very substantial additional costs 
of operation, and presumably they would be entitled to com 
pensation therefor in the rates received. The penalties proposed 
for failure to maintain the time schedule required by the bil 
would, in many instances, be severe and would, wherever they 
attached, add to the operating costs of the carrier. 

“The bill would authorize claimants to file with the Com 
mission under section 16 of the interstate commerce act claims 
for damages for all losses caused by such delays, plus the 
penalty provided in the act. The Commission would thus bt 
made the court for claims for damages growing out of alleged 
injury to or shrinkage of stock or for failure to reach a certail 
market, and its orders presumably would, in common with it 
other orders for reparation, be only prima facie evidence ! 
court. It would, we think, in the main multiply or duplical 
the proceedings necessary to the securing of a judgment. For 
the above outlined reasons we are not able to give indorsemel! 
to this measure.” 


LIVE STOCK SHIPPING LOSS CONFERENCE 


The second conference on the subject of reducing live stock 
shipping losses will be held at the Saddle and Sirloin Club 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 10 a. m., May 5. It is called 
the National Live Stock Exchange, C. B. Heinemann, secretal!. 


To the man who must know more quickly, The 
Daily Traffic World fills the bill. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member Of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer, to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of ight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. “ 


Allowance in Operating Plant Facility 


Ohio.—Question: The writer has noted on several occasions 
queries relative to an industry receiving an allowance from the 
carriers for spotting and switching service performed by the 
industry with their own motive power, but have so far failed 
to note any decision which would govern a case such as the 
one explained to you in the following paragraphs: 


A firm handling on an average of nine cars per day—five 
loads received and four loaded out—has a main track approxi- 
mately 2,400 feet long and two switches off of same, making 
a total trackage of one and one-half miles. One of these tracks» 
is used for loading on the east side of the plant; on the oppo- 
site side are two tracks, one for unloading and one for storage 
of empties and loads to switch and unload. The cars are all 
placed on the lead by the carrier and switching is done by our 
power, consisting of a locomotive crane, which consists of mov- 
ing the car from the east track to the wist side of the plant 
for unloading or, perhaps, to the yard, where we maintain a 
stock pile. When car is unloaded it is switched to scale house, 
weighed, then placed for loading; when loaded is switched to 
the storage track awaiting the carrier’s power to remove from 
our yard. This switching, although feasible, would necessitate 
the carrier keeping the power within reach, so that we could 
use it at least fifteen times or more each day. 

We have never made request to carrier to perform these 
obligations, as we use our crane one-third of the time in un- 
loading and the balance of the time it is kept busy switching, 
spotting and weighing the cars. I wish you would kindly answer 
through your valuable columns the advisability of the above 
and what steps we should take to place this matter in the 
proper channel for recognition by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Answer: By section 15 of the act the Commission is au- 
thorized to determine what is a reasonable maximum allowance 
to be paid by a carrier to the owner of property who, directly 
or indirectly, renders any service connected with its transporta- 
tion or furnishes any instrumentality used therein. This sec- 
tion does not apply where it clearly appears from the tariff that 
shipper should render service, and prior to rendering such serv- 
ice took no steps to require carriers to publish a rate which 
would include the same. All allowances must be fixed and 
specifically provided for in tariffs. The practice of hauling cars 
to points along an industrial spur convenient to shipper and 
consignee is known as “spotting” and is commonly and fairly 
regarded as part of the work of carriers, “industrial spurs” 
within the switching limits designated by the carrier being re- 
garded for many purposes as an extension of the terminals. 
The Commission said that it is manifestly unfair that some 
shippers should perform the service of spotting cars at their 
Own expense while many of their competitors, in the same in- 
dustrial district, have this service performed by and at the ex- 
pense of the carriers. But the obligation of a common carrier’s 
Service does not extend through a network of interior switching 
tracks and service by line carriers within the plant, without 
charge in addition to line-haul rate or any compensation to 
complainant or its industrial railway for performing the service, 
8 unduly preferential of complainant and unlawful. National 
Tube Co. vs. B. & O. R. R., 50 I. C. C. 500. These principles 
Ty oa in the early General Electric Company case, 14 

It is, therefore, our opinion that the service performed in 
Spotting and switching the cars as described in the above in- 
quiry are in the nature of work performed within the private 
Plant, and not a part of the carrier’s terminal service, and that 
Ne allowance for the same can be made by the carrier. 


Measure of Damages in Duplicate Shipment 


elai Pennsylvania.—Question: Some time ago we presented a 
or to the Pennsylvania Railroad on a shipment which was 
ot on a barge at Brooklyn, N. Y. The claim, naturally, cov- 
he _ portion of shipment that was actually lost and could 
rl € recovered. In view of the shipment being lost, the 
th ufacturer was compelled to duplicate the shipment and at 
€ time of duplication the market price had advanced to $15 
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per ton. This is not a question of the amount of liability based 
on the market price at point of destination, but is one as to 
whether this claimant is not entitled to the amount of the 
market price of the duplicate shipment. 

It appears unreasonable that through, no doubt, negligence 
on the part of a carrier, that a shipment is lost and when it 
is necessary for the shipper to make a duplicate shipment the 
market price has increased, that he should be compelled to stand 
for this additional loss. 

Answer: The carrier’s rights and obligations are deter- 
mined by the contract of carriage entered into between it and 
the shipper. This contract provides that in case of loss or 
injury to a particular shipment described in the bill of lading 
the amount of damages for which the carrier will be liable 
shall be computed on a given basis. The carrier’s covenant in 
writing is to indemnify the owner for the loss or damage he 
incurred on the particular goods carried and not on some other 


goods that might be subsequently carried to replace such goods. 


Any agreement between the shipper and consignee to replace 
a lost or damaged shipment is one in which the carrier is not 
a party and cannot be bound by its terms, and, since the law 
does not place upon the shipper the obligation to replace a 
lost or injured shipment moving under a “straight” bill of 
lading, if the shipper either voluntarily or by contract with the 
purchaser does assume such obligation, he cannot transfer the 
risk or responsibility that he assumes upon the carrier. At 
best, such a claim will be termed as “special” damages, one 
that was not in the contemplation of the parties when entering 
into the contract of carriage. 


Tracer No Notice of Claim 


Missouri.—Question: On page 525 of the March 20 Traffic 
World you show an article about tracer is notice of claim which 
I considered as well taken. Now on page 588 of the March 27 
Traffic World you have answered the question from “Missouri,” 
“Time to File Claim Against Express Company,” it seems to 
me, just the reverse from what you should have done. Any- 
way it strikes me you should have called the party’s attention 
to the article on March 20, where the judge held that tracer 
was notice of claim. Now, if the judge is correct, the party 
from Missouri has, by tracing for the missing castings, already 
filed his claim within the required time. If I am correct please 
write the party and call his attention to the article of March 20. 

Answer: It will be noted that we did not expressly state 
in our answer to “Missouri” that a tracer is not equivalent 
to a notice of claim as required by the uniform bill of lading, 
and, further, that the statement by “Missouri” in its inquiry 
to us reading “after considerable correspondence, in an en- 
deavor to locate the missing castings, claim was filed,” etc., 
does not present facts similar to those in the Massachusetts 
court upon which the judge limited its findings. In that case 
the court found that a certain letter from the claimant, together 
with a subsequent request for a tracer, gave in detail sufficient 
information to the carrier to make clear a purpose to give notice 
to the carrier of its failure to deliver the shipment in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract of carriage. 

Nevertheless, we are not ready to accept the findings of 
a lower court in Massachusetts as good law to govern similar 
cases in other states. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has admitedly jurisdiction over the form of bill of lading used 
by the carriers, and regulations and practices that may grow 
out of it, and it is quite clear that the Massachusetts court’s 
findings do not agree with the requirements of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as stated in rule 510, Conference Rulings 
Bulletin No. 7. This rule expressly provides that a claim or 2 
written notice of intended claim must be filed with the carrier, 
and we respectfully submit that a letter merely requesting a 


-earrier to start-a tracer of a shipment not yet delivered at 


destination is not the same thing as filing a claim for loss or 
damage or a written notice of intended claim. 


Damages to Potatoes in Ventilator Cars 


Michigan.—Question: It appears to us that your answer 
to “Illinois” with regard to damage to potatoes in ventilated 
cars, shown on page 586 of your issue of March 27, is very 
incomplete and, while you state that the matter of furnishing 
protective service is now published by the carriers’ tariffs, we 
are inclined to believe that shipping cars with the side doors 
cleated open for ventilation is not uniformly considered as be- 
ing any kind of a carrier’s protective service. We find that 
Perishable Protective Tariff No. 1, effective February 28, 1920, 
which we believe practically embodies the findings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in their perishable freight inves- 
tigation case No. 56, makes no mention whatever of shipments 
being made in stock cars or in box cars with the side doors 
cleated open for ventilation. We would further call your atten- 
tion to Transcontinental Freight Bureau, Eastbound Tariff No. 
3-N, page 136, General Rule No. 21, which reads as follows: 
“When shippers of potatoes and other vegetables and fruits, 
in carloads, elect to load same in stock cars or common box 
cars with side door or doors fastened open for ventilation, 
freight will be transported solely at owner’s risk of loss or 
damage by heat, cold, pilferage or leakage, not the direct result. 
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of actionable negligence of the carrier. In such cases the car- 
rier will not accept or be governed by any instructions with 
respect to ventilation. If car doors are cleated open the fol- 
lowing notation must be placed on bill of lading and waypbill: 
‘Side doors cleated open by shipper.’ ” 

You will observe, therefore, that it is the common practice 
for the shipper himself to cleat open the car doors for ven- 
tilation, and the point in whieh we are particularly interested 
is the liability of the carriers for pilferage in transit. Most 
carriers flatly refuse to pay claims for shortage, claiming that 
such shortage is due to the act of the shipper in ordering the 
doors cleated open for ventilation. Another carrier with which 
we deal, however, pays these claims when there is discovered 
at destination clear evidence of pilferage in transit. Is it your 
opinion that either of these contentions can be legally main- 
tained? While we feel that the position of the carriers, as 
outlined in General Rule 21, quoted above, cannot be legally 
maintained, we would like to know whether the fact that this 
rule is incorporated in the tariff and that this tariff is used 
when collecting the freight charges on such shipment, brings 
any additional weight to the carriers’ point of view. Most of 
the shipments on which we have presented claims and which 
are now in dispute moved during the last six months of federal 
control. 

“Answer: In our answer to “Illinois” we said, in part: 
“If, therefore, the carrier failed to comply with the directions 
of the shipper, and if it did not exercise due care and discre- 
tion in cleating open the door on a ventilated car it would be 
liable for damages resulting.” We will further amplify this 
answer as follows: The law makes the carrier of freight an 
insurer. It requires the carrier to use due discretion, care 
and foresight to prevent loss and injury. When the owner 
proves delivery of the goods in proper condition to the carrier, 
and that they were delivered at destination in a damaged con- 
dition, the law presumes negligence on the part of the carrier 
and throws upon it the burden of proving that the goods were 
lost or injured by reason of some one of the causes which the 
law recognizes as exceptions to the liability of the carrier as 
such insurer. 

It is customary for carriers to transport potatoes in cars 
requiring ventilation and to cleat open the doors of such cars 
for proper ventilation while in transit. Such handling is usual 
to protect and preserve the shipment, but if a carrier receives 
perishable freight for shipment ina ventilator car between points 
at a season of the year when cold weather is to be expected, 
and injury results from freezing weather on account of the 
car doors being cleated open, not of such a violent nature or 
exceptional circumstances as to be termed an act of God, the 
carrier would be liable for such injury on its negligence in 
failing to close the car doors. 

When, however, a shipper for a lower freight rate, elects 
to ship his goods under a tariff provision as above stated by 
which he assumes the risk and responsibility of care and pro- 
tection, the carrier would not be liable for loss, damage or 
pilferage, provided the carrier exercises reasonable care and 
discretion in transporting the car in that condition. 

Perishable Goods in Box Cars 

Missouri.—Question: Apples in barrels shipped from and 
to points in Missouri; doors on box cars cleated open by the 
shipper for ventilation. Railroads are refusing to pay claims 
for theft from these cars, stating they could have furnished 
refrigerator cars for the shipments had they been requested 
to do so, notwithstanding the fact we have affidavit from ship- 
pers stating carriers could not furnish fifty per cent of refrig- 
erators necessary for apple loading. Are carriers liable for 
these thefts? 

Answer: The carrier is not liable if the shipper elected to 
use a box car at a lower rate under a tariff regulation provid- 
ing that the shipper would assume the responsibility of prepar- 
ing the car for shipment, and the risk of loss or damage by heat 
or cold, not the result of negligence by the carrier. See the 
Interstate Commerce Commission findings in the Perishable 


Freight Investigation case, 56 I. C. C. 449, and our answer 
above to “Michigan.” 
Time to File Claim 
New York.—Question: In your issue of March 27, page 588, 


I note that “Missouri” is informed that the I. C. C. ruling as 
to express claims provides that “as a condition precedent to 
recovery” claims must be filed within four months. Does that 
mean that a claim must be filed within the required time as a 
precedent to instituting suit? “Missouri” states that several 
attorneys informed him that it would be useless to sue. 

How about a claim for loss against a railroad, under the 
same conditions? We have sustained several losses of which 
we did not know until the- claim time had elapsed. I can find 
nothing in the bill of lading conditions that would prevent us 
from suing if the claim time has passed. 

Answer: The usual provision in the bill of lading is “Ex- 
cept whére the loss, damage or injury complained of is due to 
delay or damage while being loaded or unloaded, or damaged 
in transit by carelessmess or negligence, as conditions precedent 
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to recovery, claims must be made in writing to the originating 
or delivering carrier within six months after delivery of the 
property, or, in case of failure to make delivery, then within 
six months after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed.” 
This is in accordance with the requirements of the Cummins 
amendment to the act. 

In the case of Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railway ys, 
Blish Co., 241 U. S. 190, the court dealt with the four months 
(now six months’) clause of the bill of lading and said, among 
other things: “But the parties cannot waive the terms of the 
contract under which the shipment was made pursuant to the 
federal act; nor could the carrier, by its conduct, give the ship. 
per the right to ignore these terms which were applicable to 
that conduct and hold the carrier to a different responsibility 
from that fixed by the agreement made under the published 
tariffs and regulations. A different view would antagonize the 
plain policy of the act and open the door to the very abuses 
at which the act is aimed.” 


Damages to Instrumentality Furnished by Shipper 


New York.—Question: Perishable freight is protected by 
shippers’ heated car service to Chicago on shipments destined 
Seattle, Wash. The railroad company at Chicago is requested 
to remove shipper’s heater and return it by express, applying 
Carriers’ Protective Service, Option No. 2, from Chicago. 

In many cases carriers fail to remove shipper’s heater at 
Chicago; therefore, shipper’s heater is used by them to the 
Pacific coast and returned by express collect from that point. 
,Carriers collect at destination the full tariff charges for car 
riers’ protective service. 

For reimbursement of the wear and tear to the heater and 
the extra express charges for the distant movement, shipper 
presents bill to carriers for one-half of the tariff charge for 
heater protection, which bill is rejected account there being 
no tariff authorizing payment of rental of heaters, claiming it 
is unlawful to pay such a bill. 

This is property rented by the carrier from the shipper, sub- 
ject to the rental charge asked by them, and is not an Interstate 
Commerce Commission matter. Will you kindly advise through 
your question and answer column reference to court or Inter 
state Commerce Commission decisions in similar cases, or give 
your personal opinion as to the legality and reasonableness of 
our bill? 

Answer: By section 15 of the act the Commission is au- 
thorized to determine what is a reasonable maximum allowance 
to be paid by a carrier to the owner of property who furnishes 
any instrumentality used therein. The Commission, in the case 
of Mitchell Coal & Coke Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C. 48, 
held it to be the function of the Commission, and not of the 
courts, to decide administrative questions as to the legality of 
allowance and reasonableness of amounts paid for services 
performed by shippers. In Rules Governing the Transportation 
of Potatoes, 34 I. C. C. 256, the Commission said that allow- 
ances must be fixed and specifically provided for in tariffs; it 
further said in the case of Rates on Railroad Fuel and Other 
Coal, 36 I. C. C. 18, that in view of the broad prohibitions of 
the Elkins act and the broad requirements of section 6 allow: 
ances made to a shipper, even though reasonable in amount, are 
unlawful rebates unless published. ; 

But where a claim is based on the failure of the carrier t0 
carry out the instructions of a shipper and damages result from 
such breach of contract, such a claim is not in the nature of an 
allowance for the instrumentality furnished by the shipper 
which requires the same to be published by the carrier, and 
such a claim is cognizable in the courts and not before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Special Damages—Notice to Carriers 


Tennessee.—Question: Let us know, please, how notice to 
carriers should be served to secure shipments against delay 0 
ease of urgency for prompt delivery. Have carriers the right 
to refuse a notation of this sort on shipping tickets or bills of 
lading? 

Answer: The cases in which the carriers have been held 
liable for special damages due to delay in transit do not specify 
how this notice should be given and, in fact, in none of the 
cases we have examined, was the notice given by notation on 
shipping tickets or bills of lading. We, however, see no ree 
son why notice cannot be given in that manner, provided full 
particulars are given, and are of the opinion that the carriers 
cannot rightfully refuse to accept shipments covered by shippine 
tickets or bills of lading comtaining such a notation. 


Liability for Goods Improperly Loaded 


Missouri.—Question: Kindly advise whether it is incumbent 
on shippers to brace their carload shipments to help protect 
the commodity from damage in transit, and if, in case a car z 
not braced, and the shipment is damaged in transit, can carriers 
legally decline claim by reason of the fact that the car wa 
not braced? There is no provision anywhere in the ramen 
tion or tariffs requiring shippers to brace carload shipments 
and we were wondering whether carriers can legally — 
claim for damages on the ground that the car was not proper) 
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praced. Please refer us to any court decision on the subject. 

Answer: Section 3 of rule 27 of Consolidated Classification 
No. 1 reads as follows: “Owners must observe carriers’ rules 
regulating the safe loading of freight and protection of equip- 
ment. Lading must be securely blocked or braced and, when 
in closed cars must be away from car doors, and weight of 
lading must be approximately the same on each side of car.” 

Section 1 (a) of rule 30 of Consolidated Classification No. 
; provides: “Temporary blocking, flooring or lining, racks, 
standards, strips, stakes or similar bracing, dunnage or sup- 
ports, not constituting a part of the car, when required to pro- 
tect and make carload freight secure for shipment, must be 
furnished and installed by shipper and at his expense.” 

The general rule is that when the consignor loads freight 
upon a car or packs articles for shipment, the carrier which 
receives the car as loaded, or the package as prepared, is not 
liable for damages which arise from the defect in the loading 
or packing. Hutchinson on Carriers, section 333; G. W. T. & 
Pp. Ry. Co. vs.. Wittnebert, 108 S. W. 150; Penn. Co. vs. Ken- 
wood Bridge Co., 170 Ill. 645, 49 N. E. 215; Northwestern Marble 
& Tile Co. vs. Williams, 151 N. W. 419. 

However, it has been held that the carrier is liable for in- 
jury to goods shipped, though they were improperly loaded, 
if the improper loading was apparent to the ordinary observa- 
tion of the carrier’s servants. McCarty vs. Louisville, ete., R. 
Co. 102 Ala. 193, 14 So. 370. The contract has also been held 
1 & G. N. R. Co. vs. N. P. Drought & Co., 100 S. W. 1011. 

If the proximate cause of the damage was the failure on 
the part of the shipper to properly brace the shipment in ques- 
tion, this would be a good defense for the carrier. 


Extra Charge for Salt for Shipments Under Refrigeration 


Utah.—Question: We ship a great number of cars to the 
Pacific coast on which a stated refrigeration charge of $20, plus 
extra charge for salt supplied, as per Pacific Freight Tariff 
Bureau Joint Tariff No. 108-B. During the cool season it is 
only necessary to re-ice the cars once in transit, for which we 
have to pay the full charge of $20, plus the-cost of extra salt 
used. 

We would like to be clear on whether or not we have 
the privilege of specifying at what station we want the car re- 
iced, when we desire to have it re-iced at only one icing station, 
and, if the railroad company should take it upon themselves to 
reice the car at any point other than the one specified by 
us, would we have recourse for extra salt used at such points. 

Answer: Under provisions of rule 40, Pacific Freight Tariff 
Bureau Tariff 108-B, F. W. Gomph’s I. C. C. 321, shipper has the 
privilege of specifying at what station or stations he wants 
car re-iced, but by taking advantage of this privilege he makes 
shipment subject to owner’s risk. If in spite of shipper’s in- 
structions the carrier re-ices the car at any other point than 
the one specified by the shipper the shipper should not be 
called on for payment of charges covering the extra salt used 
at such points, as carrier is going against shipper’s instructions 
and therefore cannot hold shipper for services rendered. 

The above named tariff was canceled by Perishable Pro- 
lective Tariff No. 1, J? E. Fairbanks I. C. C. No. 6, effective 
February 28, 1920, and the latter tariff provides in rule 300 (D) 
that stated replenishing charges include the service of replen- 
ishing of both ice and salt at re-icing stations, no extra charge 
being made for the salt. 


Time to Collect Overcharges 


Indiana.—Question: We are large shippers of perishable 
goods, namely, watermelons, from all producing states. It fre- 
quently happens that we make shipments to far distant points 
from southern states and on their arrival at destination, they 
are found to be in damaged condtion, the consignee refuses to 
accept and the carriers sell for the account of whom it may 
concern and, in most cases, not realizing enough from such sale 
‘0 cover the charges. In such cases we have contended that 
the amount realized from such sale should be the legal charges; 
however, the carriers are now threatening suit for several cars 
that moved during 1916. Of course, it is very hard to deter- 
ae 86 to whether the cars were actually delayed or were in 
— beyond a reasonable time, but we are of the opinion that 
ere have been rulings in such cases before and that some 
enitation was set as to the length of time the carriers had to 
re sult for charges of this kind. Will you kindly advise us as 
ully as possible regarding the above, as it is a very important 
Matter to us? 

” Answer: An action for freight charges or undercharges on 
~ iMterstate shipment may be brought in either a state or a 
a court. The period of limitation fixed by the statute of 
in A ate where the action is brought would govern in actions 
that e state court. ; If an action is brought in the federal court, 
a court will ordinarily follow the state statute of limitations 
the see it the same force and construction which are given by 

ocal courts. The above would apply to the shipment in 
question, 
wee as to shipments moving after the passage of the 
=. act, 1920, actions for undercharges would be gov- 

by section 424 of the transportation act, which reads as 
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“All actions at law by carriers subject to this act for 
recovery of their charges, or any part thereof, shall be begun 
within three years from the time the cause of action accrues, 


follows: 


and not after. All complaints for the recovery of damages 
shall be filed with the Commission within two years from the 
time the cause of action accrues, and not after, unless the 
carrier, after the expiration of such two years or within ninety 
days before such expiration, begins an action for recovery of 
charges in respect of the same service, in which case such 
period of two years shall be extended to and including ninety 
days from the time such action by the carrier is begun. In 
either case the cause of action in respect of a shipment of prop- 
erty shall, for the purpose of this section, be deemed to accrue 
upon delivery or tender of delivery thereof by the carrier, and 
not after. A petition for the enforcement of an order for the 
payment of money shall be filed in the district court or state 
court within one year from the date of the order, and not 
after.” 
Released Rates on Household Goods 

Illinois—Question: In The Traffic World ef March 20, page 
536, you reply to “North Dakota” cencerning released rates on 
household goods. 

Has there not been a decision to the effect that carriers’ 
liability is only that proportion of the released liability as the 
damage claimed bears to the total valuation? In other words, 
in the case presented the actual value being $900 and the por- 
tion of the shipment lost $326, the maximum liability of the 
carriers would be the same ratio of $100 that $326 bears to 
$900, or approximately one-third; at least that is what I gather 
from ruling which appears on page 348 of The Traffic World 
of February 21. 

If I am correct as to application of the decision with re- 
spect to household goods, would the same apply in the case of 
other property, including baggage? 

Answer: Under the ratings in the classification, household 
goods are released to certain valuations per one hundred pounds 
and, in case of loss or damage to a part of the shipment, the 
liability of the carrier is based upon the released value of the 
weight of the part lost or damaged. 


Measure of Damages in Duplicate Shipment 


Georgia.—Question: On March 2 a cotton mill in the South 
Carolina Piedmont section purchased 200 bales of long-staple 
cotton from a shipper in the same state. This cotton was pur- 
chased at a price of 47 cents per pound, purchase being made 
f. o. b. destination. Order notify bill of lading was taken out 
for the cotton, which was loaded in separate cars, 42 bales be- 
ing loaded in one car. This 42 bales was burned completely 
while in the hands of the originating carrier. It was necessary 
to purchase additional cotton to take the place of that burned, 
this last purchase being made at a price of 95 cents per pound. 

The cotton moved from point of origin March 2. The pur- 
chase of the new cotton was made about two weeks after notice 
was received from the carrier that the cotton had been burned. 
Please advise if claim should not be handled against the re- 
sponsible carrier at purchase price of 95 cents; also please 
advise if it is not proper that shippers handle the claim. It 
is my understanding the cotton being purchase delivered, the 
shipper is responsible, the carrier, of course, being responsible 
to the shipper. I further understand claim can be entered at 
price of the commodity at destination after reasonable time 
has been given for delivery. Kindly give me the benefit of your 
ruling in this matter. 

Answer: Inasmuch as the shipment was sold f. o. b. des- 
tination, the loss of the shipment falls upon the shipper or 
seller and not upon the mill, and the claim should therefore be 
filed by the seller. 

The uniform bill of lading provides that the amount of any 
loss or damage for which the carrier is liable shall be com- 
puted on the basis of the actual value of the property at the 
place and time of shipment. However, in the recent decision 
of the federal court in the case of C. M. & St. P. vs. McCaul- 
Dinsmore, 260 Fed. 835, it was held that under the Cummins 
amendment, the carrier’s liability is measured by the value of 
the property at destination less the unpaid transpértation 
charges, if any. 

This, in our opinion, will constitute the measure of the 
carrier’s liability, the value of the duplicate shipment having 
no bearing upon the shipment, inasmuch as the duplicate ship- 
ment was not a part of the contract of carriage covering the 
shipment that was lost. 


Measure of Damages—Conversion of Coal 


Indiana.—Question: We have a contract for coal with a 
certain mining company in which it is agreed that we are to 
pay for the coal at a figure which represents the cost of the 
mining, plus a small percentage of profit. For instance, on 
shipments that were made in January the average cost per 
ton of mining coal shipped during the month of January, was 
established and we paid for the January coal in February at 
that average cost plus the small percentage of profit. This 
plan has been followed ever since the contract was made. When 
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there is a car shortage or a shortage of labor, naturally the 
cost per ton of the coal to us is higher than usual, in fact, at 
times it has gone as high as $6 and $7 per ton. During the 
period of fuel shortage sometime ago, and not at the time that 
the government was regulating the price of coal, a railroad 
confiscated a number of cars of the coal for which we were 
obliged to pay $6.16 per ton. We contend that they converted 
the coal and that they are responsible to pay for it at its actual 
cost, $6.16. At the time the confiscated cars were shipped, the 
market value of the coal from the territory in which the coal 
originated was from $2 to $3 less than what the coal cost us. 
The railroad claims that it is unfair to ask them to pay $6.16 
per ton for this coal because the market value of it was con- 
siderably less. This may be true, taking into consideration 
the market conditions; however, we think they are liable for 
the full amount paid out by us, and have referred them to Mr. 
Howard’s circular No. 6, which says that claims will be settled 
by the Administration on the basis of the invoice value at the 
time and place of shipment. Regardless of this, they still con- 
tend that the market value should govern and naturally if we 
should settle with them on basis of market value, we would be 
out a considerable sum. 

Answer: We answered a similar question from “Okla- 
homa,” published on page 588 of the March 27, 1920, issue of 
The Traffic World, as follows: “Carriers under federal control 
are justifying their contention that they are liable in con- 
version on the basis of the valuation of the converted property 
only at the place and time of shipment, by section 3, paragraph 
2, of the uniform bill of lading, and the ruling of the U. S. 
Railroad Administration in circular No. 3 of the Claim and Prop- 
erty Protective Section, and in a very recent case, Bowman- 
Krantz Lumber Co. vs. Bush, 176 N. W. (Neb.) 91, where the 
plaintiff sued the receiver of the Missouri Pacific Railway Com- 
pany for the conversion of a car of coal, the court held that 
the provision in the uniform bil of lading stipulating that the 
amount of any loss or damage for which a carrier is liable 
shall be computed on the basis of the valuation of the property 
at the place and time of shipment, was not a limitation of the 
earrier’s liability for negligence under the Cummins -amend- 
ment, and that such basis was the correct one to determine the 
amount for which a carrier is liable in conversion. But the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the case In the Matter of 
Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 710, ruled that such a provision was 
a limitation of the carrier’s liability, and that the rule should 
be that the measure of damages is the market value of the 
goods at destination, plus interest on such value from the date 
when the goods should have been delivered, less the unpaid 
transportation charges, and this doctrine was sustained in the 
case of C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. McCaull-Dinsmore Co., 260 
Fed. 835. Both of these cases are now before the U. S. Supreme 
Court on appeal. 

On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that under 
the Lever law the authority was given the Fuel Administration 
and the Director-General of Railroads to make such diversions 
of coal which the railroads under their directions may require 
to provide for the requirements of the country during the war, 
and that the government established a price at which coal 
should be sold, and if a shipper or consignee paid more than 
such government price, it is doubtful if he could recover any 
more than the difference between the government price and the 
price at destination when the shipment should have arrived. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh held its eighteenth annual 
dinner in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, April 8. The 
principal speakers were A. Dewitt Foster, superintendent Re- 
sources, Canadian National Railways, Chicago, and Dr. Charles 
Aubrey Eaton, editor of Leslie’s Weekly. The toastmaster was 
J. F. Townsend, traffic manager of the National Tube Company. 
“We are delighted to have so many prominent railroad men 
with us tonight,” said he. “We feel this is a celebration of 
the railroads coming back to themselves and the railroad men 
really begin to feel that they are in the railroad business. Rail- 
road mén know what they have been up against perhaps better 
than anyone else, but we who have been on the side lines as 
shippers, as it were, on the outside looking in, perhaps could 
see and judge of the performance better than the real actors. 
The record that I think tells the story is the average load per 
ear. In 1918 it increased to 29 tons on all traffic and in the 
year that has just closed it dropped back to a fraction over 
27 tons; this is 20 tons less than the average carload of the 
thirteen shipping companies of the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
which average was 47 tons per car. The car miles per day 
decreased last year as compared with the year before over 6 
per cent, the average being 23.1 miles per car per day. It 
would seem to a layman here are two factors that can be and 
should be improved, i. e., a renewed campaign for the heavier 
loading of cars and the speeding up of the movement of cars 
in all terminals. This does not mean running the wheels out 
from under the cars in road service, but to get after the delays 
right at point of shipment. Take it in the Pittsburgh region— 
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what does the record show on the Baltimore & Ohio, New Yor, 
Central and Pennsylvania? From the time cars are loaded with 
steel, it takes anywhere from twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six o; 
more hours for the cars to really get started on their journey 
from one of the outlying yards. We would not attempt to 
teach the railroads how to remedy this thing, but if the billing 
could be done in these outlying yard offices it would appear at 
least twenty-four hours could be saved on the majority of 
carload shipments. This would necessitate handling the cars 
from the mills to the yards on running cards from which the 
revenue waybills could be made in the yard offices. The delays 
on coal and coke shipments in the Connellsville region is ap. 
other point where there is a great deal of lost time in the move. 
ment of cars. Coal and coke that is loaded today, weighed and 
billed by four o’clock in the afternoon, frequently does not start 
in trains from the region until nine o’clock the following morn. 
ing, cars being held anywhere from fifteen to eighteen hours, 
while it would naturaly seem they could be inspected and the 
air tested in two hours. The explanation has been made that 
trains of empties are brought into the region and it is neces. 
sary to allow the crews a rest period, but imagine the large 
number of locomotives and loaded cars standing idle for half 
a day when this most valuable traffic, that generally moves in 
solid trains through to destination, is suffering right along for 
want of sufficient cars. There have been various estimates made 
of the need of increased equipment; President A. H. Smith, of 
the New York Central, says that 2,000 locomotives, 3,000 pas. 
senger cars and 100,000 freight cars will be required this year, 
and, as I take it, this equipment is to replace worn-out rolling 
stock. Others estimate that over 700,000 freight cars will be 
required in the next three years. I think it will be safe to esti- 
mate that a million freight cars should be added to the equip. 
ment in the next five years. This item alone would cost over 
three billions of dollars, but when contemplating such a vast 
investment, it would seem that we should get away from the 
small 70-ton cars and adopt something along the line of the 
120-ton car recently adopted by the Virginian Railroad. An order 
for 1,000 cars of this capacity was placed with the Pressed Steel 
Car Company recently. It would seem that cars of this ¢a- 
pacity, or cars of 150 tons capacity and with six-wheel trucks 
would be better than the smaller cars with four-wheel trucks, 
for half the number of open-top cars of the larger capacity would 
handle more traffic than the 70-ton cars of today and much more 
economically. The purchase of freight-cars, as huge as it would 
appear, undoubtedly is only about one-third of the amount that 
will be required for other equipment and facilities not only for 
renewals, but for the increased business that this country is 
bound to have; the next five years can not be measured by the 
five years that have just passed. The present year will be the 
largest in the history of the country and transportation service 
will be the greatest factor in keeping up the volume. We hear 
some one say open-top cars should be pooled so that a car will 
be a car and it can be loaded in any direction. That sounds 
good, but we had more than enough of it and from our point 
of view it makes for carelessness and inefficiency. We would 
prefer to take our chances with the Pittsburgh initial lines, for 
those railroads have the equipment that suits the requirements 
of the steel producers. The railroads here have more open-top 
ears than all the Western Trunk Lines put together, even though 
the Western Trunk Lines have twice the mileage of our home 
railroads, but the increase in the number of cars in the last five 
years has not kept pace with the business, the total added being 
something like 30,000 cars for our home roads. It was reported 
the railroads came back to the owners March 1, but it seemed 
as though there was some mistake because the service was very 
bad during the month of March and the shortage of cars was the 
worst in two years. There was a large number of blast furnaces 
banked for want of fuel and many hundreds of thousands of tons 
of finished products piled in the mills awaiting cars, and by the 
middle of March it looked as though the steel mills would have 
to close down completely; but there seemed to be a general 
awakening just before the first of April, the railroads came back 
with a bang. The movement during last week was something 
wonderful on all railroads in the Connellsville region, and flocks 
of gondola cars flowing into the Pittsburgh district this week 
makes a trained car hunter feel as though they were attracted 
here for this banquet, at all events they are welcome. If the 
railroad management could really get back the former method 
of railroading and be able to forget about the eight-hour limit 
and give the service that will move the traffic, some astonishins 
net earnings would be piled up.” 





April 12 was “Express Night” with the York Traffic Club. 
The evening was spent in the discussion of this phase of trans 
portation. 





Prof. Rex B. Wells addressed the Toledo Transportation 
Club at noon, April 10, on the League of Nations. 





At the monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of New England 
April 15, J. D. Hashagen spoke on “The American Merchant 
Marine and Its Relation to New England.” There was also an 
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address by the Rev. Thomas Van Ness, who has just returned 
from the Orient. His subject was “Japan’s New Outposts in 
Asia and Their Significance for the Rest of the World.” 





Personal Notes 





H. H. Hamill, the new president of the Transportation Club 
of Detroit, began his business career with Wm. Johnston & Co., 
Litd., agents for Johnston 
and Hamburg-American 
Line steamers, Boston, in 
1892, finally holding the 
position of customs clerk 
in charge of entering and 
clearing of steamers and 
having charge of forward- 
ing of interior cargo. He 
terminated his services 
with this company in Oc- 
tober, 1899, to take the po- 
sition of customs clerk 
with the Dominion Steam- 
ship Company, Boston. 
January 5, 1900, he was 
appointed soliciting freight 
agent, National Despatch 
Line, Boston; December 
15, 1905, appointed travel- 
ing freight agent, same 
line, with headquarters in 
Boston; April 1, 1910, ap- 
pointed soliciting freight 
agent, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, New York; 
November 1, 1911, ap- 
pointed traveling freight 
agent, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, New York; June 15, 1914, appointed commercial 
agent, Grand Trunk Railway System, Detroit; November 1, 
1918, appointed general agent, Grand Trunk Railway System, 
Detroit, representing the corporate interests, that portion of 
the line lying west of the Detroit and St. Clair rivers, being 
under Railroad Administration control. March 1, 1920, he was 
appointed general agent, Grand Trunk Railway System, Detroit, 
when the portion under federal control was returned to the 
corporate owners. He completed twenty years’ service with 
the Grand Trunk Railway on the fifth of January, 1920. 








Efforts of the Southern Railway System to locate industries 
along its lines and to attract desirable settlers to the South have 
been renewed through its development service, the following 
appointments having been announced by Manager J. C. Williams: 
Gentral industrial agent, W. C. Olds, and general immigration 
agent, W. E. Price, Washington, D. C.; industrial and immigration 
agents, G. W. Lee, Atlanta, Ga.; E. D. Stratton, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; M. H. Brown, Memphis, Tenn.; W. L. Henderson, Mobile, 
Ala.; F. E. Resler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. L. Merritt, Z. P. Smith 
and Fred Jennings, Washington, D. C. Agricultural work of the 
development service will be in charge of General Agricultural 
Agent Roland Turner, Atlanta, Ga. Appointment of the following 
is also announced: Horticultural agent, George E. Murrell, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; cotton agent, T. O. Plunkett, Atlanta, Ga.; tobacco 
agent, E. L. Ring, Atlanta, Ga. 

_ Wm. Culp is appointed traveling freight and passenger agent 
~ - Wabash Railway Company with headquarters at Seattle, 

ash. 

O. C. Conlee is appointed traffic manager of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railway Company and the Lorain & West Virginia 
Railway Company, with headquarters at Cleveland, vice R. F. 
Kelley, who died. 

The Wabash announces that R. W. Berrey, Jr., is appointed 
waveling freight and passenger agent, Moberly, Mo. 

_The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic announces the ap- 
ointment of Charles Benish, commercial agent, Atlanta, vice 
J. W. Brown, and of C. B. Austin, commercial agent, Toledo. 

J. H. Barr is appointed commercial agent of the Central 
of Georgia, at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding H. A. Fletcher, who 
becomes traveling freight agent, with headquarters at Chicago. 

L. E. Saupe is appointed industrial commissioner of the St. 
gris Southwestern Railway Company (Cotton Belt Route) at 
Ot. Li 1s. 

W. J. Stanley is appointed soliciting freight agent of the 
Ann Arbor Railroad Company, with headquarters at Toledo. 

__J. W. Brady is appointed general agent, freight department, 
ot the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad, Detroit, Mich. 

A _a El Paso & Southwestern Company announces that 
“. KE. Sweet is elected vice-president and general manager in 
charge of operation. 
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L. L. Hyde is appointed general freight and passenger agent 
of the Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company, with headquar- 
ters at Indianapolis. J. S. Hall, general passenger agent, has 
resigned to accept service with the New York Central. 

F. D. Claggett is appointed assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Southern Railway System, Washington, D. C., succeeding 
G. K. Caldwell, resigned to accept the chairmanship of the South- 
ern Freight Rate Committee. 

Cyril R. Boak is appointed general eastern agent of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company at New 
York. 

R. W. Smallwood has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent, with headquarters at Baltimore, of the Mary- 
land & Pennsylvania. 

F. S. Gibons has been appointed general traffic manager 
of the Sinclair Refining Company, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, vice A. T. Stewart, resigned. 

Using the airplane to beat competitors is a new stunt in 
securing freight for railroads. Hearing that a large quantity 
of sugar was to be shipped from Sugarland, A. E. Buck of the 
International & Great Northern Railroad of Houston, Tex., char- 
tered a plane from the Curtiss Field and traveled to the plant 
of the Imperial Sugar Company at Sugarland. The entire trip 
consumed less than two hours, the flying time being thirty-seven 
minutes. Owing to the high head wind encountered it took the 
plane twenty-two minutes to reach Sugarland, but the return 
only consumed fifteen. 

D. W. McKellar, formerly in the freight traffic department 
of the Southern Railway System at Memphis and Louisville and, 
up to March 1, 1920, manager of the rate department of the 
U. S. Shipping Board, at Washington, has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic agent of the Oriental Navigation Company, New 
York. 

F. W. Elder is appointed auditor and car accountant of the 
Batesville Southwestern Railroad, with headquarters at Bates- 
ville, Miss. 





DRY GOODS TRAFFIC MEN ORGANIZE 


The National Retail Dry Goods Association at its ninth 
annual convention in New York adopted an amendment to the 
by-laws permitting the formation of various groups of associate 
members. The traffic men, anticipating the adoption of this 
amendment, met and formed a permanent organization known 
as the Traffic Group of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. The officers are: Chairman, A. Albee, traffic manager, 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; vice-chairman, Miss 
M. A. Eyers, traffic manager, L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 
N. J.; secretary-treasurer, E. J. Bache, traffic manager, L. S. 
Plant & Co., Newark, N. J. 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS ELECT 


The Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New York has elected the following officers: President, 
Charles F. Lang (pres. Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland) ; 
vice-president, Rumsey W. Scott (Otis Elevator Co., New York; 
treasurer, Lucian C. Brown (general sales agent, Elwell Parker 
Electric Company, New York); secretary and manager, Zenas 
W. Carter (New York City). Board of governors: Fred Sta- 
delman, eastern manager, Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, 
Cleveland; William F. Merrill, president, the Lamson Company, 
Boston, Mass. The above were selected to serve as the execu- 
tive committee of the association. F. W. Hall, commercial 
manager, Sprague Electric Works, New York; H. W. Standart, 
secretary-treasurer Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich.; 
J. C. Walter, Alvey Ferguson Company, Cincinnati, O.; D. V. 
Jenkins, Watson Elevator Company, New York; Roy G. Owens, 
vice-president Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleveland, O.; 
Thomas Robins, president Robins Conveying Belt Company, 
New York; G. O. Helmsteadter, sales manager Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, New York; C. W. Miller, secretary-treasurer 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus, O. 


THE COST OF WASTE 
(By Harwood Frost.) 


One of our favorite topics of conversation of late has been 
the high cost of living—we have been told that it is caused by 
profiteering, by high labor costs, by underproduction, by the 
excess profits tax, by inflation, extravagance, and other causes, 
most of which can be traced directly or indirectly to the war. 
No one or two of these factors can be said to be the cause of 
high prices. They, with many others, are all contributory, and 
among these other faetors are the wastes involved in the traffic 
in goods or in the handling of materials in transfer. 

The railroads and the water routes are the lanes over 
which the traffic passes, but the ends of these lanes are our 
railroad and marine terminals, and through them passed goods 
representing last year a commerce of nearly ninety billions of 
dollars, representing a per capita expenditure of $806. 

It has been stated by authorities that of this expenditure, 
about one-third, or a total of between 25 and 30 billions of 
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dollars, can be traced to inefticiency and preventable wastes in 
our methods of handling materials in transfer from producer to 





consumer. This enormous sum—a sum much greater than the 
total issue of Liberty Bonds—is incorporated in our expendi- 
tures by a system of multiplication and addition in the progress 
of commodities from the source, through the hands of the mid- 
dleman, to the consumer. It plays an important part in making 
up our present high cost of living, largely because of indiffer- 
ence of shipping interests, political influence and ignorance of 
the general public to the conditions which exact this burden- 
some and unwarranted tax. 

Waste in materials—-handling methods—hampers produc- 
tion, and there cannot be any doubt that this unnecessary tax 
of between 25 and 30 billions of dollars has a most serious 
effect on one of our great problems—underproduction. 

The handling of commodities is purely a non-productive ex- 
pense. No amount of lifting and hauling increases the quality 
or the intrinsic value of the article. The ultimate price depends 
on transportation and handling. As the goods pass from pro- 
ducer to consumer through the hands of wholesalers and job- 
bers each adds his profit in addition to his expenses; as the 
bags or other packages are loaded into cars or boats, unloaded 
and trucked across docks and warehouses, piled for storage and 
otherwise handled, each handling increases the ultimate cost. 

Now, assume that a farmer gets a dollar for a bushel of 
potatoes. The commission merchant pays 25 cents to get them 
to market; he adds 100 per cent to cover transportation, wast- 
age and profit, selling to the retailer at $2.50; the retailer adds 
50 per cent to cover his expenses and profit and sells to the 
consumer at $3.75. In the original transportation to the city 
market, assume a waste of 10 cents due to inefficient handling 
methods; the commission merchant’s 100 per cent multiplies 
this to 20 cents and the retailer’s 50 per cent adds another 10 
cents, so the consumer pays an unnecessary tax of 30 cents, 
or three times the original waste. 

Take the case of sugar---it grows in Cuba, is carried in the 
form of cane to the grinding mill, is prcocessed into raw sugar, 
packed in bags and piled in the warehouse. There are no 
sugar refineries in Cuba, so the bags are transferred to cars 
and hauled to the port, where they are again piled for tem- 
porary storage. They are then transferred to ships and car- 
ried to one of the American ports, unloaded and piled, ightered 
or otherwise transferred to the refinery, unloaded and piled; 
then passed into the refinery, and processed into refined sugar, 
packed in 100-pound bags, trucked to warehouse and piled; 
later, when sold’ to jobbers, these bags are transferred to cars, 
hauled to Chicago or some other city, unloaded at a warehouse 
and again piled. Finally they are loaded into trucks and dis- 
tributed, and when you buy your little package at the grocery 
you pay in proportion for all of these handling processes and 
all the waste, multiplied many times. 

This waste is multiplied and then added to by the terminal 
piling and loading method-—the total is multiplied and again 
added to by the refiner, and a fourth multiplication of the total 
and an addition is made by the jobber, etc., and the consumer 
is handed the bill for the whole thing. What this total is in 
such a large industry, no man can tell, but it is well known 
that since the advent of mechanical handling methods in Cuba, 
hundreds of men who formerly did non-productive work now 
produce, and one man does more non-productive handling than 
was formerly done by ten men. 

Now consider our American cotton industry—our cotton is 
treated in a barbarous manner. It is first hauled to local sta- 
tions where it frequently remains for long periods, lying on 
the ground or in uncovered sheds, unprotected from the weather. 
The “country damage” resulting from this neglect at the source 
is shown by the statistics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to amount to over $75,000,000 annually. Baling the 
cotton and the first handling of the bales cause an annual loss, 
officially estimated by the American Cotton Association, to be 
$200,000,000. The cotton is cut, recut, and otherwise abused, 
then passed from the gin to the compress where it is unloaded, 
compressed, reloaded, and from there it goes to the recompress, 
where the process is repeated. It is dragged by hooks, dumped 
about in the most criminal way and ultimately reaches England 
in a disreputable condition. At Manchester, practically every 
bale of American cotton must be opened and rebaled. In our 
methods of sampling and testing cotton it is estimated thai 
over 10,000 bales are wasted annually. 


The railroads of the United States handle, under normal 
conditions, over one billion tons of miscellaneous freight an- 
nually, as was shown in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
report of 1914, the handling of which, not including the rail 
haul, costs from a few cents up to 50 cents per ton, and in some 
special cases much more, depending on many varying condi- 
tions. It is asserted that from ten to thirty cents a ton can be 
saved by the introduction of mechanical equipment, which would 
indicate, at an average saving of even 15 cents a ton, a saving 
to the railroads of about $150,000,000 a year on each handling. 
As all this freight is handled at least twice, the possibilities in 
saving would be double this figure—$300,000,000 per annum. 
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The facts are, however, that much of this freight is handled 
five, six, seven or eight times, exclusive of the hauling. 

And yet there is not one single railroad terminal in the 
United States completely and efficiently equipped with mechan. 
ical appliances for the handling of package freight. 

In the marine field, it is estimated that under normal 
peace-time conditions,. considerable over 300,000,000 tons of 
miscellaneous freight ‘are handled at our seaport terminals 
every year. The conditions of handling in this field and the 
costs are essentially the same as in the case of the railroad 
terminals, so with an average reduction in cost of 15 cents 
per ton there would be an approximate annual saving of $45- 
000,000 on each handling, and as this freight also must be re. 
ceived inward and shipped or delivered outward, the possible 
saving would be ninety million. Add to this $10,000,000, which 
is a most conservative estimate of the saving that might be 
effected in handling the vast tonnage of our inland waterways 
and lakes, and we have a possible saving of $100,000,000 a year 
in the terminal handling of our water-borne commerce. 

And yet there is not a single marine terminal in any one 
of the hundreds of ports in the 5,000 miles of seacoast of the 
United States, nor a single lake or river port in the thousands 
of miles of our navigable waterways completely and efficient!y 
equipped for the handling of package freight. 

If these figures may be considered as even approximately 
correct, the railroads can save $300,000,000 every year by im- 
proved methods and the steamship and steamboat companies 
ean save another $100,000,000 a year. In other words, the 
transportation or terminal operating companies of the United 
States are unnecessarily wasting $400,000,000 of their stock- 
holders’ money every year by lack of efficient handling methods. 

The savings effected by a properly co-ordinated system of 
mechanical freight-handling equipment run from 10 to 80 per 
cent, according to the many conditions affecting each particular 
installation, but 40 per cent may be considered as a fair aver- 
age. If we assume the average possible reduction of 15 cents 
per ton in the expense of each handling to be represented by 
this 40 per cent, then this $400,000,000 would represent an ex- 
penditure for labor alone of about a billion dollars a_ year, 
which is actually less the amount so expended at our terminals. 

Experience has shown that where labor-saving machines of 
this nature are in fairly continuous use, the savings they effect 
will repay the investment in from six to eighteen months. From 
this rough basis we may estimate that the value of the equip- 
ment necessary to effect a saving of $400,000,000 a year, repay- 
ing its cost in approximately 15 months, would be $500,000,000 
—only 6 per cent of the labor investment represented in the 
annual waste, only half of the actual labor cost of one year, 
and only 2% per cent of the amount of Liberty Bonds bought 
by the American people. 


But this is not all-—these figures refer to labor only. Add 
to this possible saving of labor the savings due to quicker de 
liveries of goods, the savings due to quick release of cars, ships 
and trucks, the elimination of damage to packages, the pre 
vention of loss of perishable freight, etc., and yeu can well 
realize that any substantial proportion of these combined sav- 
ings for a single year would be sufficient to pay for the erec 
tion and complete equipment of a large number of terminals. 
and that the elimination of such wastes would mean the trans 
fer of thousands of laborers from non-productive to productive 
work. 

It has been estimated that the average expense of hauling 
a ton of freight 240 miles is 74 cents, while the average expense 
of handling the same ton of freight at the terminals is 75 
cents—that is, the terminal handling charges equal the freigh! 
haul of 240 miles. As an example of the expenses involved in 
the short haul from New York to Philadelphia by rail—the 
cost of handling at the terminals is $3.65, and the railroad cost 
for the 90-mile haul is 27 cents. The terminal expenses are 
nearly fourteen times the rail haul. 


It costs as much to deliver a shipment from a freight 
terminal in New York to the hold of'a ship as it does to tran’ 
port it by rail from Chicago to the New York terminal. The 
1,300-mile marine haul from Havana to Boston is cheaper that 
the transfer from one pier in Boston Harbor to another. |! 
costs more to load a box of canned goods on a car in Chicag0 
than it does to carry it by rail from Chicago to New York. It 
costs more to transfer a barrel of flour over the wharf and 
to the hold of a ship in New York than to carry it by that ship 
from New York to Liverpool. It is said that the waste caused 
by idleness of motor trucks at terminal points due to inefficient! 
loading methods and congestion is over $250,000,000 a year. — 

New York, where half the nation’s imports and exports - 
handled, is planning to build a terminal practically devoid © 
modern materials-handling appliances. New York plans to spend 
many millions of dolars on docks of exactly the size and type 
built in the days of the “clipper ship” with no regard to a Po 
sible decrease in handling costs to America’s manufacturels 
and distributors. aa 

But we are all paying our tax for New York’s inefficien 
in the price of every pound of sugar we eat, every cigar ¥ 
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smoke, every cup of coffee we drink; we are paying for it daily 
in every dollar we spend. It cannot be said that the terminal 
problem is a local one that affects New York, Seattle or New 
Orleans only. It is a national problem that affects every one 
of us. 

America has invented and manufactures more modern 
freight handling machinery than any other country in the 
world, and uses comparatively less. Still we are building up to 
a merchant marine in an effort to compete for the world’s trade 
and at the same time neglecting the very methods that made 
for the profitable operation of many foreign ports and that 
contributed largely to the normal low cost of living in these 
foreign countries. 

Not until our terminals are properly designed with regard 
to the goods to be handled and adequately equipped with ma- 
chinery that will reduce both the time of the cargo and the 
idle time of the carrier, will we be able successfully to com- 
pete with these older, more experienced, and more efficient 
maritime peoples, and only when the general public has been 
enlightened as to the economic effects of our present wasteful 
methods, and aroused to the realization of its powers and re- 
sponsibilities in the matter, will we have efficiency in place of 
the present chaos, and a terminal system that will be a credit 
to the engineering ability of the American people and a worthy 
support of our prospective and much-talked-of mercantile 
marine. 


SAVING OF CAR HOURS 


The Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is sending out the following bulletin under the caption, “A 
Way to Help Others Help You”: 

“In the United States there are about 2,452,000 freight cars 
now in use. These are rolling in trains loaded and empty only 
9.03 per cent of the time. They average 1:.29 per cent time 
loading and 11.29 per cent being unloaded, if every car is re- 
leased before demurrage starts. The balance of 68.39 per cent 
is waste time, due to repairs, switching, and unnecessary de- 
lays. 
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“One hour saved each day for each car would equal 2,452,- 
000 car-hours per day. Dividing this figure by 24 (hours per 
day), it is self-evident that the public would have over 102,000 
additional cars to use through this simple saving of one hour 
per car per day. 

“This would relieve business of a large proportion of pres- 
ent car shortage and directly speed up production for the en- 
tire country in a very effective way. 

“This association realizes the present car shortage may be 
helped materially if attention of every body is directed to the 
possibility of keeping more cars in motion on the railroads. 

“This may be accomplished if every person or company 
loading or unloading cars will explain to the crews doing the 
work that every car released quickly helps each maker or 
manufacturer to increase his ability to get his goods quicker 
and at less expense. This ultimately reduces living costs for 
the crews and all. 

“The installation of handling machinery for speeding up 
and relieving the hard manual tasks will help, but the essential 
thing is a realization on the part of all concerned that every 
car-hour saved benefits the public just that much.” 


COAL FOR RAILROAD USE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


So as to make unnecessary the confiscation of coal by rail- 
roads, the Commission has reinstated the “assigned car” rule 
that was in effect before the fuel administration persuaded Di- 
rector-General McAdoo to abolish it and put the railroads on 
an equality with other users of coal. The rule reinstated is 
the one laid down by the Commission in its decision in the Ohio 
railroad commission and Traer cases, reported in the twelfth 
and thirteenth Interstate Commerce Commission reports. This 
reinstatement was made by exercising the authority granted in 
the car service section of the new transportation act and be- 
came effective April 16. Under the reestablished rule, the rail- 
roads will assign cars to certain mines for the fuel they need, 
so that as long as they have cars to assign they will be able to 
obtain fuel without resort to confiscation. 
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SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Relative to the recent ruling of the Railroad Administration 
in regard to the settlement of all claims where the payment is 
$500 or over, and that before these claims are paid a brief should 
be made up by the freight claim agent making the investigation 
and sent to the Railroad Administration’s office at Washington 
for approval: 

The above procedure, we believe, is an imposition on the 
public or claimant in that it is, indeed, a long-drawn-out process 
and to properly handle the multitude of claims which wouid 
naturally go to Washington under such a drastic ruling would 
require at least five or six hunlred expert claim men and attor- 
heys to avoid any great delay, and we are somewhat in doubt 
that a body of men of this caliber necessary to handle these 


hatters intelligently and safely could be gotten together for that 
purpose. 


_ There has been no general change in the personnel of the 
lreight claim officials who represented the carriers before the 
Railroad Administration came into existence during the life of 
the Administration, or since that time, and if the Railroad Ad- 
ministration was willing in the handlng of its business to repose 
full confidence in those officials, there seems no good, justifiable 
reason for that confidence now to be withdrawn, with its re- 
sultant confusion, delay and embarrassment to claimants. 

We offer a suggestion that the order be modified to the 
*xtent that the carriers be permitted to handle claims arising 
during federal control in the same manner as handled prior to 
this new order and that all claims of $500 or over be handled 
‘0 a conclusion, paid by the carrier, and then sent to Wash- 
ington for examination and approval. For the mere fact that 
Claims are to be scrutinized by a federal office would, in our 
*pinion, have the same effect and that the carriers would, in- 
deed, be very careful to see that no claims except those of merit 
were paid. 

" Don’t you think it would be a good idea to make mention 
; ough your columns, and that your readers make every effort 
® have this order canceled or modified and perhaps take up 





with such bodies as the chamber of commerce, state commis- 
sion, senators and representatives, for surely this rule is un- 
reasonable and is working a hardship upon the public in general. 
Associated Fruit Co., 
J. E. Robinson, Vice-President. 
Chicago, April 10, 1920. 


CONSOLIDATED TARIFFS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Having had considerable experience in the compiling of 
freight tariffs, it is my understanding that, according to the 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it was desir- 
ous of having the carriers consolidate as much as possible all 
tariffs into one tariff to reduce the cost of printing. 

While the carriers were under government control, it ap- 
pears, several new agencies were created for the purpose of 
establishing joint tariffs from the Atlantic seaboard, middle 
states, and New England territories to C. F. A. and St. Paul 
territory, which eliminated a great many tariffs of the indi- 
vidual lines and, if the truth be known, no doubt by publishing 
one tariff to take the place of all the other schedules, the cost 
of printing proportionately has been reduced and all carriers 
benefited thereby. 

It would seem that in the case of the western lines, while 
they have, in a sense, consolidated some tariffs, there are yet 
a great many local, joint and proportional tariffs which it 
would be my impression could be consolidated into one pub- 
lication. For instance, several lines have a tariff publishing 
the mileage from and to various points on their lines, which 
must be used in conjunction with a distance tariff, which rates 
would apply only on intrastate business, yet, in another sched- 
ule, they will show interstate rates to be used in construction 
of a through rate from and to a given point. 

It would seem a great many of these schedules could be 
eliminated if the intrastate and the interstate rates could be 
published in one schedule—that is, the specific intrastate rates 
from and to each and every point instead of having the various 
traffic men first ascertain mileage from and to a given point, 
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and then locate the tariff that is to be used in conjunction 
with the mileage tariff to ascertain what the rate is. 

As far as I can see, the mileages do not materially change 
to such an extent that the above proposition would not be 
feasible. Yet it would save the rate clerks in the offices of 
the carriers considerable time in checking up these rates when 
’phone requests are received for them, as well as saving time 
lost by various other people in ascertaining certain rates. 

Another instance where a joint tariff could be issued, ex- 
cept in instances where the construction of the rates would 
not permit them to be accomplished, is from southern points to 
northern points—that is, north of the Ohio River, where the 
rates are made on the Ohio River and Virginia city gateways. 
It would seem these rates do not materially change, unless I 
am misinformed, to such an extent that it would not be pos- 
sible to publish through rates, eliminating the necessity of 
ascertaining a through rate by the use of the combination of 
locals via either one of the above gateways, whichever would 
result in the lower rate. This is also true to a great many 
western points where rates are based on the river in order to 
ascertain a through rate, not only from southern points, but 
from eastern points as well. The construction of such through 
tariffs under an agency would reduce the cost of printing, 
eliminate a great many errors in the quotation of rates, and 
would assist the rate clerks in obtaining the correct rate more 
expeditiously than they can at the present time in view of 
the number of tariffs in vogue, and the number of gateways 
that must be considered in constructing through rates based 
on combination of locals. 

There may be some specific reason, with which I am not 
fully conversant, as to why this practice of consolidation of 
tariffs and the publishing of specific rates, especially on intra- 
state business, is not possible. Yet I feel if there is no spe- 
cific reason for not doing so, the carriers, by consolidating these 
issues, where possible, could reduce the cost of their tariff 
publications, and yet save a great many erroneous quotations 
of rates. 

Chicago, Ill., April 16, 1920. 


REFRIGERATOR CAR “SHORTAGE” 


Editor The Traffic World: 

That a serious traffic situation is fast developing for ship- 
pers of perishable foodstuffs is a regrettable fact, and as a 
direct outgrowth of this trouble the general public is likely to 
suffer when prices advance because of scarcity of supplies, such 
as fruits, vegetables and dairy products. I make this statement 
not as an alarmist, but as a student who has watched the mar- 
keting of perishables season after season for nearly twenty years. 

Almost everyone is talking of the great “car shortage,” and 
this handy phrase is being worked overtime among those who 
have not given the subject more than passing thought. But I 
believe there are several causes that every fair-minded student 
will agree are partly responsible for this troubled situation 
which bids fair to get worse before it improves. 

To my way of thinking the principal factor is being given 
least attention, possibly because most shippers are not in posi- 
tion to view the matter in its true light. But I insist that every 
person is bound to*® see upon reflection that average car effi- 
ciency is quite as important as the matter of having a given 
number of cars built. 

The more one studies the matter of “average detention” at 
destination for unloading the plainer one sees that prompt re- 
lease of equipment is very essential, even with double the num- 
ber of cars now in service. One of the genuine achievements 
under federal control of the railroads was to cut the detention 
time for unloading refrigerator cars at destination points, which 
in practice was equivalent to increasing the number of cars for 
loading. 

Last year the U. S. Department of Agriculture made a sur- 
vey of average detention of refrigerators in a number of markets, 
and this study was covered in a careful, thorough manner. The 
figures are almost unbelievable. For example, the experience 
of one refrigerator line at Chicago showed on 67 cars an aver- 
age detention for unloading of 4.37 days. At Denver 36 cars 
averaged nearly six and a half days. Maybe these averages 
were high, but at every point there was delay getting cars 
released for return loading. Some men who are familiar with 
perishable traffic have pointed out that since the average time 
for a refrigerator to make a round trip is from 20 to 30 days, the 
result of such detentions as the foregoing is just as bad as 
if a large portion of the equipment were out of service entirely. 
That seems to be elementary. 

Now then we come to the question of how this average 
detention time may be cut down. Is it a matter of pure cussed- 
ness that receivers hold cars so long, or is it due in some 
measure to the clumsy layout provided by the average road in 
the way of terminal facilities? In my candid opinion an affirm- 
ative answer to the latter question is far nearer correct, for 
everyone knows that most terminal points are congested be- 
cause of heavy movement of general freight and also for the 
reason that of late years improvements in and expansion of 


H. J. Holsten. 
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unloading facilities -have not kept pace with the growth of 
business. 

To my mind the matter of quicker, better and cheaper han- 
dling of perishable traffic at terminal points is the real problem 
before us. Granting that more cars are needed every year to 
haul increased tonnage, still the difficulty remains. to get a 
much higher efficiency in average car operation if any good 
from increase in the number of cars is to be felt. In proof of 
this consider the situation in California, whence the tonnage 
of fruits and vegetables the next six or seven months is esti- 
mated at 105,700 cars against about 90,000 during the same ‘pe. 
riod last year. According to a recent report the P. F. E. and 
the S. F. R. D., owning an aggregate of 25,300 refrigerators, had 
only about 3,000 cars on their rails west of El Paso and Albv- 
querque, whereas last year the two lines had 6,500 empties west 
of the same points. Why this 50 per cent shortage in the face 
of larger tonnage to move? Can anyone doubt that it is due 
primarily to decreased car efficiency? The report adds that, 
instead of returning these empties at a clip of 300 to 400 a 
day, they were drilling along about 150 daily. And California 
shippers are by no means alone in their troubles to provide 
means to get their products through—in a greater or lesser de- 
gree the same applies to nearly all producing sections. Just 
wait till these perishables begin rotting and going to waste for 
lack of transportation. That will bring the problem into the 
limelight and we shall have a deluge of daily newspaper com- 
ment and the usual outcry against the high prices for what 
products are lucky enough to reach consuming centers. 

But the question of increasing car efficiency by means of 
better and quicker handling at destination points is still before 
us, and no method suggested to solve it thus far. Candidly, is 
there a remedy? I answer, yes. It can only be worked out by 
close co-operation among the carriers and the receivers in vari- 
ous markets. With present facilities—rather, the lack of them— 
the task is becoming increasingly difficult, I admit. 

As I view the matter, after a careful study, it is my convic- 
tion that the joint use of terminal facilities for perishable traf- 
fic should be encouraged both among the carriers and the re- 
ceivers. Sheer economic pressure is likely to force receivers in 
all the larger markets to insist upon a joint perishable terminal 
to facilitate the handling of refrigerator cars. Why should not 
the carriers give some thought to this if for no other reason 
than self-protection? 

The elimination of costly team track spaces now used for 
perishables; the saving of long, expensive hauls from the team 
tracks of various lines to stores or market places; the deteriora- 
tion of foodstuffs because of inclement weather and delays in 
handling as at present; the pressure of public sentiment against 
the criminal waste resulting from this inefficient manner of 
doing business—all these, and perhaps more, reasons will have 
their effect in bringing about changes for the better. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a technical discussion 
of ways to improve terminals or terminal practice. What I 
do have in mind is to point out the crying need for both. Noth- 
ing short of a calamity will awaken people sometimes, it seems. 
Perhaps we shall all have an awakening in the very near future 
when we read about thousands of cars of perishables going to 
waste because they cannot be shipped and somebody gets to 
figuring out the average efficiency (or inefficiency) of the thou- 
sands of cars actually in service. Let us hope that the lesson 
sinks home and that some good results from the temporary 
injury the entire public must suffer. 

W. T. Seibels, Managing Director, 
New Market Service Co. 
Chicago, April 12, 1920. 


EXPRESS SERVICE AND RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

At a meeting of the transportation committee of this cham- 
ber held today, consideration was given to the matter of express 
service now being rendered by the American Railway Express 
Company and this company’s application to the I. C. C. for 
authority to advance express rates from 10 to 75 per cent. First, 
as to service: This at Beaver Falls, Pa., is wretched and could 
hardly be much worse and get past as express service. Present 
express rates contemplate a pick-up and delivery service within 
certain described free zones. A record was kept for ten days 
by certain shippers in free zones which showed from 2 
per cent to 100 per cent of outbound tonnage was delivered 
by shippers to express car themselves rather than have ship 
ments delayed two or three days, due to indifference of the 
agent and wagon drivers, who would not call for goods. The 
present service is unreliable and inefficient viewed from every 
angle. Shippers having 10,000 pounds and over have, in some 
instances, been compelled to wait a week for express car lt 
load. The drivers are discourteous, dishonest, and run the bus 
ness to suit themselves, and the worst feature is that there 
no competition and not liable to be any very soon, from al 
reports. ; 

We note from Mr. Harkrader’s St. Louis report the failure 
of wagon service; also the fact that these failures did not occur 
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ynder competitive conditions. We quite agree with Mr. Barlow 
that competition in express service cannot be compelled. 

As to the proposed advance in express rates: We note 
that $19,460,729 was paid out in loss and damage claims in 1918, 
compared with $4,877,557 in 1916. We also note overtime al- 
lowed in 1919 of $1,022,271 as compared with December, 1917. 

Nearly every reasonable shipper and receiver of express 
would be willing to pay a slight advance in express rates if 
we could get service. We are unalterably opposed to any fur- 
ther advance in express rates without a guaranty of better 

vice. 

a If the League’s committee appears before the I. C. C. in 
express rate investigation docket No. 11326, we would urge that 
the committee endeavor to have competitive conditions prevail 
again in the express business, if possible. If this cannot be 
done, we favor the plan suggested at St. Louis by President 
Chandler, that a greater percentage of the earnings be allowed 
the express company than at present in effect. 
A. W. Boyd, Chairman Transportation Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Beaver Falls, Pa., April 8, 1920. 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 28 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer wishes to ask the indulgence of the readers of 
your valuable publication in a matter concerning interpretation 
of the amended General Order 28 and get their views on it 
through the columns of the Open Forum. 

It is, of course, rather late to be inviting a discussion of 
this subject, as the matter has already been widely covered in 
previous issues of The Traffic World, at the time the general 
order was in its infancy, but recently occasion arose for a some- 
what extensive research in rate matters as affecting interests 
with which I am connected and some traffic men with whom I 
have talked on the matter are divided in opinion regarding the 
correct solution of what is seemingly a very technical problem 
created by the wording of the amended general order. 

Turning to the original order, we find it clearly provides, in 
section 1, paragraphs (A) and (B), that all interstate class rates, 
as well as all intrastate class rates, were to be increased 25 
per cent. Now, in section 4, paragraph (A), it is provided that 
all intrastate rates, with the exception of those canceled under 
paragraph (C), section 1, and paragraph (D) of section 2, were 
to be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
means, as I interpret it, after carefully considering paragraph 
(B) of section 4, that such intrastate rates were to apply on all 
traffic (interstate and intrastate), because paragraphs (A) and 
(B) of the above mentioned section plainly indicate that those 
tariffs which in their application were confined to intrastate 
traffic regardless of the fact that they were already filed with 
the Commission and not canceled under paragraph (C) of sec- 
tion 1 and paragraph (A) of section 2, shall be made applicable 
to all traffic. This brings us somewhat close to the meat of 
the nut and is where consideration of the amended general 
order begins in so far as it concerns the question which I desire 
to broach. The amendment, it will be noticed, does not make 
any mention of all traffic. On its face, it will be observed that 
the amended order fairly supersedes all of that part of the 
original order in so far as it regards freight rates. In respect 
thereto, and proceeding with the argument, attention is invited 
to the amended section 1, paragraph (A). What it says is all 
plain enough, likewise the rest which follows, until we reach 
the amendment regarding section 4, and with that we arrive 
at the real kernel of the nut. Was it intended in the general 
order that, regardless of whether intrastate rates were a matter 
of record with the Commission before the general order was 
issued, such rates were to be made applicable to interstate 
shipments? The concluding sentence of the amended section 4 
provides: “Such intrastate rates shall not be applied on inter. 
state hsipments and the schedules containing said rates shall 
be so restricted.” Here is where I have found opinion somewhat 
divided, some taking the position that the amended section 4 
intended that only the schedules which were then on file with 
the Commission, the application of which was confined to intra- 
State shipments, should be applied to interstate shipments with 
the 25 per cent increase, while others agree with me that, re- 
gardless of whether all intrastate rates were on file with the 
Commission when they were used in connection with interstate 
shipments the increases named in General Order 28 as amended 
Should not be applied. 

My claim is that it was not the Director-General’s intention 
to penalize the intrastate rates by restriction of same to purely 
Intrastate traffic simply because such rates had not been pre- 
viously filed with the Commission. Coming down to cold facts, 
it is my opinion that the amended paragraph (A) of section 4 
was created for the sole purpose of placing every schedule of 
rates on file with the Commission and those rates which were 
itrastate rates in all characteristics were not to be used in 
connection with interstate traffic. With respect to what rates 
Were to be made applicable to interstate traffic, it is my thought 
that it was incumbent upon the roads, especially those which 
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published nothing but intrastate rates, to arrange for publica- 
tion of either joint or proportional rates for interstate traffic and 
by reason of their failure to do so they were not to use the 
intrastate rates with the 25 per cent increase on interstate 
movements. 

I should like to have the views of any of the readers of 
your valuable paper in regard to the subject and should senti- 
ment crystallize in favor of the interpretation which I have 
placed on the same I stand ready and willing to join any move- 
ment which is thought might result in setting in motion the 
necessary machinery for reparation in connection with excessive 
rates incurred through misapplication of General Order 28. If, 
on the othér hand, the weight of opinion is against what I 
believe is the correct interpretation of the aforesaid order, I 
shall be only too glad to learn the views and will consider such 
as being superior to what thoughts I now hold ox the subject. 

Takoma Park, Md., April 10, 1920. H. P. Ware. 


REDUCED RATE ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In Reduced Rate Order No. 104, the Commission said: 

“The Commission, having under consideration Section 
208(a) of the Transportation Act, 1920, and Section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and deeming it appropriate that pos- 
sible conflicts in application of said sections should be obviated; 

“It is ordered, That approval is hereby given to reduction 
in the rates, fares, or charges in effect February 29, 1920, on 
the lines of carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and to changes in classifications, regulations, or practices then 
fn effect on said lines in any manner reducing such rates, fares, ° 
or charges, in so far only as such reductions or charges are per- 
mitted (or, in the case of intrastate rates, fares or charges, 
would be permitted if interstate), by the provisions of said Sec- 
tion 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act, in respect of matters 
other than (a) the issuance of mileage, excursion or commuta- 
tion passenger tickets, and (b) the issuance of joint interchange- 
able 5,000-mile tickets, with special privileges as to the amount 
of free baggage that may be carried under mileage tickets of 
1,000 or more miles; provided, that as to intrastate rates, fares 
or charges, this order shall not be deemed to exempt any car- 
rier from the requirement of any state law, rule or regulation 
relating to such rate, fare or charge; 

“And it is further ordered, That in all cases where such 
charges or reductions are subject to the requirements of Sec- 
tion 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act, the schedule in which 
any such reduced rate, fare or charge, or any such changed 
classification, regulations or practice is stated shall bear upon 
the title page thereof the following notation: 


Reduced rates (fares or charges) or changed classifications (regu- 
lations or practices) in any manner reducing such rates (fares or 
charges), contained in this schedule are filed on one day’s notice 
under authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Reduced 
Rate Order No. 104 of April 14, 1920, without formal hearing, which 
approval shall not affect any subsequent proceeding relative thereto. 


“The approval herein given is void as to any schedule issued 
hereunder, which is not made effective on or before August 31, 
1920.” 


CAPE COD CANAL OPERATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Secretary of War Baker appeared before the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, April 12, in oppo- 
sition to favorable action on the resolution submitted by Rep- 
resentative Walsh of Massachusetts providing for temporary 
government operation of the Cape Cod Canal. 

Secretary Baker feared that if Congress passed the resolu- 
tion the hands of the government might be tied in the proceed- 
ings involving condemnation by the government. The canal 
was operated by the Railroad Administration under federal con- 
trol and relinquished March 1. 

For several days after March 1 the canal was not operated, 
the owner, the Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Company, 
declining to operate the canal for fear its rights in the con- 
demnation proceedings would be prejudiced. Subsequently, 
however, an arrangement was made whereby the operation of 
the waterway was taken over by an individual who was guar- 
anteed against loss by the owning company. This arrangement 
permitted operation of the canal to be resumed. 

As the result of the temporary discontinuance of use of the 
canal, Representative Walsh submitted his resolution providing 
that the government, through the War Department, operate the 
canal temporarily. 

The War Department has offered approximately $8,000,000 
for the property, but it has declined to pay approximately 
$15,000,000, the amount fixed in the condemnation proceedings. 
Secretary Baker believed that Congress should take no action 
in the matter, pending the final settlement of the condemnation 
proceedings, which were instituted under an act of Congress 
giving the War Department the authority to acquire the prop- 
erty. ; 
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Public’s Duty to the Railroads 


“The Publie’s Duty to the Railroads” was the subject of an 
address by C. A. Prouty, head of the valuation bureau of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, before the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, April 7. 

“When I went to Washington a quarter of a century ago,” 
said he, “I did not expect that I would stay there more than 
one or two years at the longest, and still I am there. It has 
been a pleasure to watch the development of what we have been 
pleased to call in all these years, the railroad problem. Now 
the railroad problem, when you analyze it and run it down to 
the final question, is this and only this: how to give the private 
property which is invested in this public enterprise a sufficient 
return without giving it too much. 

“It would be easy to give it enough, it would be easy to give 
it too much, but how are you going to give it just what it ought 
to have and no more? That is the problem. Very early in this 
game it seemed to me, and it seemed to all my associates, that 
before you could even talk about a solution of the railroad prob- 
lem you have to determine the value of the property which is de- 
voted to the public use, for you couldn’t tell how much that 
property ought to have until you know how much that property 
was worth. 

“So the Interstate Commerce Commission began to say nearly 
twenty years ago to Congress that the railroads of this country 
ought to be valued. That is the first and fundamental thing 
to be done. Still it takes time, especially if you have a railroad 
on the other side, to get any legislation out of Congress. It 
took a good while to put through the valuation act. It was finally 
passed in March, 1913. I felt personally that the most important 
piece of railroad work which was being done by the government 
was the conduct of that valuation. I resigned as a commissioner 
for the purpose of taking up that work. I have been plugging 
along for the last six years, and lo and behold, what I hoped 
would come to pass has come to pass. This valuation, which the 
Commission is to fix under the valuation act, is the foundation 
of the rates which these railroads are to be permitted to earn, 
and that ought to be so. 

“T said six years ago another thing, and that was that when 
this valuation had been completed it would be necessary for 
Congress to enact certain legislation in order to make suitable and 
proper use of it. It would be necessary in some way to take care 
of the poor road, to take care of the surplus earning of the too 
good road. It would be necessary to provide in some way for the 
lean year as compared with the fat year. When I look at this 
bill I find all that in it, so that as far as I am concerned the law 
which Congress has just enacted meets every requirement which 
I believe the law ought to meet in order to make private opera- 
tion a success. 

“If private operation cannot succeed under the law which 
is now enacted, I do not myself believe it can ever succeed. What 
I want is to point out in a general way some of the things which 
to my mind the public has to do in order to make private opera- 
tion a success. Before I begin that I want to indicate to you in 
just a word three or four particulars in which it seems to me 
private operation of railroads has a better chance today than it 
ever has had in the past. 


Change in Function of Commission 


“First, for the first time the act to regulate commerce pro- 
vides that the Commission, which under this present law is 
about the whole thing, shall protect and assist the railroads. In 
the past the function of the Commission has been to protect the 
public and as a rule to restrain the railroads, and when you 
think about this thing, historically considered, that had to be 
so. Now if you go back a few years, you will recollect that there 
was a very common term which you never hear today. Men 
then spoké habitually of the railroad magnate. You don’t hear 
anything about railroad magnates today. Railroad presidents, 
railroad operators, not railroad magnates. There was a reason 
for that. The man who controlled a railroad property twenty- 
five years ago was, in fact, a magnate. He exercised a most 
tremendous inuence. He elected members of the legislature and 
he dictated legislation. He appointed judges, and too often he 
dictated judicial opinions. I say it with bated breath, my friends, 
but he even manipulated chambers of commerce. 

“As time went on all that changed. The power of the rail- 
road magnate to issue free transportation was taken from him. 
The power of the railroad magnate to pay a rebate was taken 
from him. And when he was shorn of those two privileges, the 
pass and the rebate, there was nothing left of him but his salary. 
Now that is a good deal, but in these days it doesn’t look as 
much as it used to. 

“The interstate commerce act was originally enacted to pro- 
tect the public from the railroads. As time went on, as the power of 
the railroad operator declined, the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission increased. If you will take the history of 


this matter you will notice how, step by step, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has gone on from nothing until today 
it absolutely dictates the railroad policy of this country, but in 





the meantime the general impression always was that the fune. 
tion of the Commission ought to be to restrain, not to help. This 
present bill is different. This present bill requires tne Commis. 
sion to assist the railroads. It gives the Commission the means 
of assisting the railroads. That is a most important difference. 

“Let me point out another difference. For the first time ip 
modern years Congress has appropriated a sum of money for the 
purpose of assisting railroads to provide the necessgry trans. 
portation facilities. I am not talking about the guaranty, so 
called, for six months, which is simply a measure of justice, but 
Congress, in addition, has appropriated $300,000,000, which can 
be lent to railroads for the purpose of assisting them to perfect 
their plant. That is not anything like what has to be expended, 
but it will be of great assistance to a certain class of railroads 
who otherwise could not get the money, although they are per. 
fectly good. 

“In the third place, in tne past, railroads have been operating 
upon a continually increasing cost of operation. In the future 
I hope that railroads will operate upon a generally decreasing 
cost, and that, when you consider that rates are to be fixed by 
the Commission, is a very important consideration. Now I say 
with a great deal of hesitation that we have reached the pin- 
nacle of operating costs. I hope so. But railroad men are de- 
manding an increase in wages which aggregates, I am told, a 
billion dollars. That would be equivalent to an advance of 25 
per cent in freight rates. In New England it would mean an 
advance of 50 per cent in freight rates, and the country simply 
couldn’t stand it. But I hope and I am going to assume that 
that difficulty will in some way or other be surmounted and that 
before long there will be a tendency to decline rather than a 
further tendency to advance. 

“In the fourth place, there has been an entire change in the 
general public attitude toward the railroads. In the past we 
have felt that the public must take care of itself, and that the 
railroad is perfectly competent to take care of itself. We have 
to appreciate that the railroad is about the most helpless of all 
business institutions, that it is a servant of the people, and that 
just as your servant must be properly clothed and fed and 
housed if he is to render good service, so this railroad servant 
must receive fair and liberal treatment if it is to render a com- 
petent service. 

“Of all these four things the last is by far the most im- 
portant. But for that the present railroad bill never could have 
been passed. Senator Cummins might have thought it out, but 
he could not have put it through if it had not been for public 
opinion. The house was against him. You never could have 
appropriated $300,000,000 but for this change of heart upon 
the part of the public, and, gentlemen, private operation under 
this bill never can succeed unless this friendly attitude of the 
public to the carrier can be perpetuated. 

“It is that thought which I would like to impress upon every 
one of you, and I want to point out if I can, one or two of the 
ways in which you can be helpful to this end. In the first place, 
I may inquire how you can do that. Well, you can do that as 
an association. The Chicago Association of Commerce is a very 
potential body. The very tact that it takes a certain position is 
of great weight in Washington and everywhere else. You can 
employ the highest sort of ability, but in addition to that you 
must give a certain amount of personal attention to this thing. 
You have to get into touch with this railroad situation not 
alone from your standpoint, but from the standpoint of the 
railroad. 

“Even more important is the attitude of the individual mem- 
ber of the association. A great many business men when they 
have joined a body like this when they support the recommenda- 
tion of the association, think that they have done all that they 
ought to be required to do. My friends, that is not so. The 
attitude of the individual member is even more important than 
the attitude of the body. Almost all of your shippers have occa- 
sion to use a particular rate of service. Now see to it that as 
individuals you demand no rate, you demand no service, and 
you accept no rate and no service which as a body you would 
not approve. 

“Let me say to you that in my judgment the sins of the 
railroads in the past of a transportation nature have been due 
more to the fact that some shipper has: made a demand which the 
railroad by virtue of his importance did not dare to deny than 
to all other cases put together, and I can conceive of no higher 
patriotism upon the part of the individual shipper than to say, 
‘IT will neither ask nor accept a thing which is not in the public 
interest.’ 

“Having in mind the way in which you can act, what are 
some of the things which as an association and which as indi- 
viduals you can do? First, I say, most important of all, it 1s 
your duty to see to it that these railroads are provided with 
proper revenues. I doubt if most people thoroughly understand 
the financial situation of a railroad company. Next to agricul- 
ture the railroad is the greatest industry we have, and yet that 
industry, with all the billions of dollars invested, has not a single 
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thing to say as to the final conduct of its business. Stop and 
think. Suppose for one minute that the railroad engages in no 
other business except the business of transportation—and no 
railroad ought to. What is the situation? My friends, you can’t 
puild a railroad until the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
told you you may. It indicates where the railroad shall be. It 
indicates how that railroad shall be constructed and equipped. 
It may, if it sees fit, make up the schedules on which that rail- 
road shall be operated. 

“The government—not the Commission, but the government 
—fixes the rate of compensation which you shall pay, which the 
railroad shall pay its employes and the conditions under which 
those employes shall work. The Commission absolutely fixes 
the charge which the railroad may make for its service. The 
billions of dollars which are invested in this property have not 
a single final voice in any one particular. Just try to think 
what it means. Just try to think what it would mean if you 
had to conduct your business under those circumstances. The 
railroad is absolutely at the mercy of the public, remember that. 

“IT am not urging that railroads should be permitted to 
charge any unduly high or fantastic rates. That can’t be done 
under this law. This law provides that the Commission shall 
fix rates which will allow a certain earning and no more. It 
is impossible to tell just what those rates should be. There is 
a large flexibility of judgment in the matter. There is what 
we used to call a broad twilight zone. What I say to you gentle- 
men is this, that you should use your influence to see to it 
that the rates are upon the upper rather than the lower side 
of the twiljght zone. 

“Our railroads have got to provide expensive facilities. They 
ought to be provided today. They can’t be provided out of 
earnings. ‘They have to be provided from borrowed money, and 
unless the credit of the railroad is sufficient that money can’t 
be borrowed at a reasonable rate. The interets which you pay 
or which they pay becomes a charge on the property. It is 
akin to an operating charge. It must be paid finally by the 
public in some form or other and unless the credit of the rail- 
road is such that it can borrow this money for a reasonable 
sum private operation can’t succeed. 

“To say that the railroad is earning a mere 6 per cent for 
the time being is not going to be enough. You have to give 
some assurance for the future. You have to give some assur- 
ance of the attitude of the government, and in my opinion 
nothing would so contribute to the success of private opera- 
tion—nothing would do more to make it settled that private 
operation could successfully continue, than to permit these car- 
riers during the first year or the first two years of private 
opération to earn something of the surplus which this law con- 
templates they may earn. 


Private vs. Government Operation 


“You say on that theory we have got to pay higher rates 
than we would have to pay under government operation. Well, 
I certainly think you have. I certainly believe that if all you 
wanted was the lowest. possible rate for the next year these 
roads never ought to have been turned back to their private 
owners at all, but you are not thinking about next year alone. 
You are not necessarily thinking about the year after next alone. 
You are thinking about the future. What will be the result as a 
whole? Most of you believe that private operation is more effi- 
cient than public operation. Most of you believe that if the 
railroads can develop their plants and get onto their feet once 
more they will be able to render a more satisfactory service 
and for less money. But, gentlemen, we have to give them a 
chance, and they don’t have any chance unless they are given 
a liberal treatment at the outset. 

“There is another thing that I want to call your attention 
‘0. The general public has in the last two years and two 
months paid out $700,000,000 on account of the shippers of this 
country. That is to say, the general government has rendered 
a service for $700,000,000 less than cost, and now if you had 
(0 pay back some part of that $700,000,000 there would not be 
anything very inequitable about it. 

“The second thing to which I want to call your attention 
has reference to your attitude toward the railroad, and it is this: 
Don’t criticize. If you have to swear, and you probably will, 
Just do it internally. Remember that these carriers have been 
deprived of their property for over two years, their organiza- 
ions have been disrupted, their traffic has been diverted, and 
4 great many new methods have been put into vogue, many of 
which are good, but it always takes time to get over the effect 
of an innovation. 

“It will take this transportation machine some time to wear 
po its new bearings. Not only that, the facilites are not 
nrg For the last five years there has not been the addi- 
he to the road and the equipment which there ought to have 
een. We got along with that while operation was unified, 
While you could divert traffic, while you could handle it by the 
ane, Where it could be handled the cheapest. Then the short- 
peor. not so apparent, but when these properties come back 
1 will be apparent. You must remember that. 

There is another thing that I want to refer to, but I am 
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In the past there has been a certain 
amount of competition. That competition has given an excel- 
lent service, but it has given an expensive service. When the 
government took over the railroads very much of that expensive 
and unnecessary service was cut out. Some of it was restored, 
a good deal of it never has been restored, and a good deal of it 
never ought to be restored. It is your business not to demand 
a facility, not to demand a service, which is not absolutely 
required in the public interest. 

“I want in conclusion to say a single word of a half personal 
character. As I have already said, I have been associated with 
this subject of railroad regulation for a long time, and, while 
I have tried to be fair, I think it has been generally understood 
that I was on the side of the people, whatever that means. My 
friends said to me when I advocated this bill that I had de- 
serted my colors, that I was advocating the imposition of an 
unjust and unreasonable transportation tax. I want to say to 
you that that is not the case. 

“This bill does not permit the imposition of an unreasonable 
transportation tax. You hear a great deal about the guaranty 
of this bill. Except for the six months that comes immediately 
first, there is no guaranty. This bill provides that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall allow carriers to earn 5% 
per cent upon the value of the property devoted to the public 
use. It provides that the Commission may allow carriers to 
earn an additional one-half per cent which shall be put into 
the property but not made the basis of capitalization or future 
earnings. Six per cent is the maximum which in the long run 
can be earned, under the terms of the bill, and will any human 
being say that that is too much these times? 

“The carriers at Washington the other day stated that in 
determining the aggregate value of carrier property we should 
take the investment account. Without expressing any opinion 
as to whether that should be done, I am going to assume that 
the investment account does fairly represent the value of these 
properties. . Now the preliminary report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the year ending December 31, 1918, 
showed that the investment of carriers in property devoted to 
the public service was a little less than $15,000,000,000. It is cer- 
.tain that during what is called the test period, namely, the three 
years which ended June 30, 1917, the average investment ac- 
count did not exceed $14,500,000000. I am talking now about 
class I railroads and not about all the railroads in the country. 

“Now 6 per cent on $14,500,000,000 would amount to $870,- 
000,000 and the actual average earnings of our railroads for 
that test period were slightly in excess of $900,000,000. So if 
this law had been in effect during the test period the rates 
which it would have been the duty of the Commission to main- 
tain under this law would have been no higher, but, on the con- 
trary, would have been a trifle lower than the rates which were 
actually in effect. 

“This law does not permit the imposition of unreasonable 
transportation charges. It does distribute more equitably those 
charges among the different carriers. It does give some assur- 
ance for the future. It does provide a reservoir into which you 
can pour in times of prosperity and out of which you can take 
in times of adversity. It does provide for the putting into these 
properties from year to year a sum which will keep those prop- 
erties good. It does all that, but it does not provide for ex- 
travagant transportation charges.” 


not going to elaborate. 





Digest of New Complaints 


* * 
No. 11187, Sub. No. 1. S. W. Bridges & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
et al. vs. Director General Hines as agent, 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on strawbraid and hempbraid 
from Pacific coast ports to New York City and Chicago because 
of delay in publication of present rates of $2.50 on strawbraid and 
$3.25 on hempbraid. Asks for reparation in sum equal to excess 
paid above present rates. 

No. 11356. Buick Motor Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates assessed on shipments of auto- 
mobile tire carriers from Detroit to Flint, Mich., during period 
from March 1, 1918, to August 26, 1919. Asks reparation and just 
and reasonable rates. 

No. 11357. Suzuki & Co., New York, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on seven cars of black steel 
sheets from Gary, Ind., to Yokohama, reconsigned to Kobe. Asks 
reparation in sum of $1,769. 

No. 11358. Louisville Cement Co., Sellersburg, Ind., vs. Director Gen- 
eral Hines as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on cement from 
Sellersburg, Ind., to various points in Kentucky and Tennessee by 
reason of addition of the increase provided in General Order No. 
28 to both factors of the combination. Asks reparation. 

No. —_ Wharton Steel Co. vs. Director General Hines as agent 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on iron ore from complainant's 
mines in Wharton to various blast furnice destinations. Alleges 
that rates also give undue preference and advantage in favor of 
complainant’s competitors who own and mine and ship iron ore 
from the northwest ranges, from mines in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, from Port Henry and other places in state of New York. 
Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and repa- 
ration. 

No. 11360. Mount Hope Mineral R. R. Co. vs. Central R. R. Co. of New 
Jersey et al. 
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Complains of defendant’s refusal to establish and put into effect 
through routes and rates with complainant and to grant to com- 
plainant reasonable divisions thereof. Asks for establishmtnt of 
through routes and rates and reasonable divisions thereof. 

. 11361. French Lick Springs Hotel Company vs. Ahnapee & West- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and preferential rates on 
Pluto water from French Lick, Ind., to points in Western Classi- 
fication territory and between points in said territory. Asks for 
rates no higher than those on mineral water, not carbonated. 

. 11363. Meridian Traffic Bureau, Meridian, Miss., vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on imported blackstrap molasses 
from New Orleans, Gulfport and Mobile to Meridian, Miss. Asks 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

- 11364. Duquesne Coal and-Coke Co. et al. vs. Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on coal from 
complainants’ mines on Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. to various 
destinations on lines of defendants. Asks for rates no higher than 
those in effect from stations from various other carriers which 
enjoy the flat Pittsburgh district rates. 

. = Mercer Valley R. R. Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co., Western Lines 
et al. 

Asks Commission to adjudge Mercer Valley a common carrier; 
that service performed by Mercer Valley, including placement of 
cars at points for loading and unloading, is a transportation ser- 
vice for which said railroad is entitled to a reasonable division or 
allowance out of the prevailing district rates and that defendant 
trunk lines be required to pay petitioner a reasonable division or 
arbitrary out of the prevailing district rates. 

. 11367. Benwood & Wheeling Connecting Ry. Co. vs. P. C. C. & 
St. L. et al. 

Same petition as in No. 11366. 

. 11368. The Jarecki Chemical Co., Sandusky, O., vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on nitrate of soda 

from Baltimore, New York, Brooklyn and Port Newark, N. J., to 








Sandusky, O., and Ivorydale, O. Asks cease and desist order, just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. . 

. 11369. The Van Dusen-Harrington Co., Minneapolis, vs. Canadian 
Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on grain and grain products from 
points in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota and 
North Dakota to destinations in Montana, Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

. 11370. Universal Petroleum Co., Chicago, vs. T. & P. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on gasoline from 
Wilson, Okla., and El Paso. Asks for cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

11371. Emerson-Brantingham Co. et al., Rockford, vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on petroleum from points in 

Oklahoma to Rockford. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation, 
. 11372. El Paso Sash and Door Co., El Paso, vs. Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on window glass from Fredonia 
and Okmulgee, Okla., to El Paso. Asks for just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

- 11373. Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, vs. Fairport, Painesville & 
Eastern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on soda ash from and to points 
on the Fairport, Painesville & Eastern by reason of General Order 
No. 28. Asks for just and proper rates. 

11374. Chapin-Sacks Manufacturing Co., Washington, D. C., 
vs. Hines. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on ice from Lancaster, Pa., to 
Washington. Asks for reparation. 

. 11375. Meyersdale (Pa.) Smokeless Coal Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unduly prejudicial and disadvantageous charges on coal from 
complainant’s mine at Casselman, Pa., by reason of failure to 
perform services similar to those performed for other shippers in 
the Meyersdale district. Asks for reparation. 

. 11376. The Robinson Clay Products Co., Akron, O., vs. Wheeling 
& Lake Erie et al. 
Against a rate of $1.10 per net ton on coal from Sugar Creek, 


Box Testing Machine 








The above is a photograph of the “drum tester,” or box- 
testing machine, recently installed for The Container Club at 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

In a test for strength of shipping boxes, the object of which 
is a simulation of the rough knocks, bumps and jars of handling 
which a loaded box may encounter in railroad traffic, there has 
been designed a machine by which the railroad usage which a 
box may meet in a 2,000-mile haul can be duplicated in four or 
five minutes. 

The first machine of this kind, known as the drum box 
testing machine, was designed by the U. S. Government Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. The Mellon Institute in- 
stallation is an improvement over the original tester in that 





the inconvenience of overhead pulleys and shafting has beet 
done away with by the substitution of a reduction gear for 
cutting down the motor speed to the drum speed of 2 R. P. M. 

A valuable field of investigation and scientific study of the 
construction and materials of packages is opened up by the 
new machine, such as best methods of interior and exterior 
packing for fragile or irregular shaped objects; the determina: 
tion of proper specifications for containers carrying various 
commodities, etc. ; 

An offer of free service in the designing of scientific packiné 
methods for the various commodities capable of being shipped 
in fiber containers, which includes the use of this equipment, § 
being advertised by the Container Club of Chicago, an associa 
tion composed of corrugated and solid fiber box manufacturels 
of the United States. 
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Ohio, to Dover, Ohio, as unjust and unreasonable because in 
excess of 80c. Asks for reparation. 

No. 11377. U.S. Importing and Exporting Co., Seattle, Wash., vs. Chi- 
cago & Northwestern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on scrap iron bale ties shipped 
from Milwaukee, Wis., to Portland, Ore., also from Chicago to 
Portland, Ore. Asks reparation. 

No. 11378. Oliver Iron and Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory charges on freight from 
and to Pittsburgh because of defendant’s failure to absorb switch- 
ing charges assessed against complainant and not against’ com- 
plainant’s competitors. Asks reparation in sum of $10,000. 

No. 11379. Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La., vs. Director Gen- 
eral Hines as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable and discriminatory rates on blackstrap 
molasses, domestic and imported, from New Orleans and Harvey, 
La., to Dyersburg, Tenn., during period from June 25, 1918, to Sep- 
—" 5, 1919. Asks reparation down to subsequently established 
rate. 

No. 11380. Mountain Lumber Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y., vs. Director 
General Hines as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on pulpwood from Lennoxville 

and Ayer’s Cliff, Quebec, to Willsboro, N. Y. Asks for reparation. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 

Akron Traffic Association. Alvin Hill, Pres.; H. L. Sova- 
cool, Secy. 

Baltimore—Transportation Club of Maryland. W. E. Har- 
ris, Pres.; E. L. Fender, Secy. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. Willard Massey, Pres.; S. A. Colpitts, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. L. Gerhardt, 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Buffalo Industrial Traffic Club. E. J. Sheridan, Pres.; W. J. 
McKibbin, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. G. E. Pierce, Jr., Pres.; R. H. 
Parsons, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. E. L. Dalton, Pres.; E. S. Buckmas- 
ter, Secy. 

Cincinnati —tTraffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
W. H. Lockwood, Chairman; Sam Herndon, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. Edwin Kluever, Pres.; F. A. Gideon, 


Pres.; CC. A. 


Secy. 
Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. W. E. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 
Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secy. 
Dayton Traffic Club.—J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, Secy. 
Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. R. L. Rees, Pres.; T. 
C. Burwell, Secy. 
Denver Commercial Traffic Club. R. P. Quest, Pres.; C. J. 
Hotchkiss, Secy. 
Detroit Transportation Club. H. H. Hamill, Pres.; T. R. 
Cochrane Secy. 
El Paso Traffic Club. S. H. Wilson, Pres.; A. U. Tadlock, 
Secy.-Treas. 
‘ Erie Traffic Club. H. R. Landers, Pres.; M. W. EHismann, 
ecy. 
‘ Flint (Mich.) Traffic Club. A. V. Marti, Pres.; A. Nelson, 
ecy. 
Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; E. E. 
Wyatt, Secy. 
Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 
Grand Rapids Traffic Club. E. L. Ewing, Pres.; J. C. Quin- 
lan, Secy. 
Green Bay (Wis.) Traffic Club of the Green Bay Association 
of Commerce. F. Hurlbut, Pres.; W. J. LaLuzerne, Secy.-Treas. 
Holyoke, Mass.—Shippers’ Round Table of Western Massa- 
Sentis Traffic Men. C. E. Mohan, Chairman; W. B. Rogers, 
ecy. 
. Houston Traffic Club. F. L. Clements, Pres.; E. L. Williams, 
ecy. 
Indianapolis Transportation Club. F. B. Humiston, Pres.; 
. A. Lamoureux, Secy. 
Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy. 
Jacksonville Traffic Club. James F. Mead, Pres.; F. C. Saw- 
yer, Secy.-Treas. 
Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board of 
ommerce. J. H. Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 
Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 
Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. N. W. Secor, Pres.; J. T. 
Ross, Secy.-Treas. 
Los Angeles Transportation Association. 
Pres.; C. V, Means, Secy. : 
Louisville Transportation Club. C. R. Long, Pres.; G. A. 
erry, Secy. 
Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Beley, 
Pres.; L. E. McKnight, Secy-Treas. 


Seep ttwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, Pres.; F..T. Fultz, 


C. G. Krueger, 
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Minneapolis Traffic Club. F. B. Townsend, Pres.; W. W. Gib- 
son, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. John Enstice, Pres.; A. Rennie, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. William Garcelon, Pres.; 
C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

_ New York Traffic Club. F. E. Signer, Pres.; C. A. Swope, 

Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

Omaha—tTraffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber of 


Commerce. C. E. Childe, Chairman; W. F. Crosby, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; Arthur 
Maedel, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. J. A. Tait, Pres.; W. H. Mont- 
gomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 
W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. C. B. Ellis, Pres. 
Secy. 
Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. H. N. 
Holdren, Pres.; A. C. Schweitzer, Recording Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres.; W. O. 
Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, 
Secy. 

Roanoke (Va.) Traffic Club of the Association of Commerce. 
H. S. Dance, Pres.; J. T. Preston, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Council of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. H. B. Cash, Chairman; C. A. Higbie, Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. McNitt, Pres.; 
R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. A. A. Moran, Pres.; 
R. G. Guyett, Secy. 

San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres.; L. N. 
Bradshaw, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres.; E. W. 
Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City, Ia—Traffic Managers’ Club of Sioux City. J. P. 
Haynes, Pres.; R. R. Wigton, Secy. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G. S. 
Hess, Secy.-Treas. R 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; R. W. 
Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. Slat- 


F. A. Layman, 


tery, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. A. D. Aiken, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 
Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Efficiency Club. C. B. Berry, Pres.; W. J. 
O’Neil, Secy. 


Toledo Transportation Club. C. E. Wallington, Pres.; A. W. 
Billington, Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. M. D. Warren, Pres.; F. J. 
Quick, Secy. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperly, 
Pres.; R. H. Bibb, Secy. 

Tulsa Transportation Club. T. H. Steffens, Pres.; C. E. 
Rees, Secy. . 

Waco Traffic Club, J. L. Valentine, Pres.; R. G. Hyett, Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. C. E. Phelps, Pres.; J. T. M. Du- 
vall, Acting Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. 
E. E. Opitz, Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. R. H. Immel, Pres.; J. F. Baird, 
Secy.-Treas. 


Pascal Lewis, Pres.; G. P. Nissen, 


B. F. Curtis, Pres.; 
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Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
naving been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 19—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gaddess: 
11162—T. J. Keogh vs. Colorado & Southern et al. 
11024—Gunnison Valley Sugar Co. vs. D. & R. G. R. R. et al. 


April 19—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Keene: 

11309—-Chatterton & Son vs. Pere Marquette and Director General. 
April 19—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Gartner: 

11225—Lawton Refining Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. and Director General. 


April 19—Charlotte, N. C.—Examiner Satterfield: 
11142—Cannon Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
11272—Wiscasset Mills Co. vs. Yadkin Ry. et al. 
April 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10751—L. H. Miller vs. Northern Pacific and Director General. 
10832—Mount Hood R. R. Co. vs, Oregon-Washington R. R. and 
Nav. Co. and Director General. 
10481—Rogers Brown Iron Co. vs. Pennsylvania and Director General. 
April 19—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Eddy: 
9784—West Virginia Rail Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
April 19—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Graham: 
11233—Cincinnati Abattoir Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
April 19—Tucumcari, N. M.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11245—State Corporation Commission of New Mexico et al. vs. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. Fourth Sect. applications relat- 
ing thereto. ? 
April 20—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Daniels and Examiner W. 


N. Brown: 
te ag Lakes Lumber Co. et al. vs. Washington Western Ry. 
o. et al. 
aw er} Lakes Lumber Co. et al. vs. Washington Western Ry. 
o. et al. 


1. and S. 193—Joint rates with Washington Western Ry. Co. 
April 20—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Gartner: 


11201—Odell Daly Material Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


et al. 
11286—Cosden & Co. et al. vs. Midland Valley R. R. et al. 
11244—Producers’ Refining Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. 


April 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
11250—Briggs & Turivas vs. Pa. et al. 
11241—The American Cement Plaster Co. vs. Union Pacific et al. 


April 20—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner McKenna: 


11188—Sterling Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania (Western Lines) et al. 


April 20—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Keene: 
11248—Dodge Bros. Corp. vs. Director General et al. 


April 20—Washington, D. C.—Before the Commission: 


Ex Parte 73—Section 405 of the Transportation Act, 1920, relinquish- 
ing possession of freight at destination before freight charges are 


paid. 


April 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
* |, and S. 1170—Bituminous coal from Sewell Valley R. R. stations. 


April 21—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Butler: 


11232—Lodwick-White Coal Co. et al. vs. The Anthony & Northern 


et al. 
April 21—Boise, Idaho—Examiner Gaddess: 
Tenens Milling Co. and 8S. J. 
et al. 
11212—S. J. Hawkins, doing 
Milling Co. and S. J. Hawkins, vs. Same. 
11213—Rupert Milling Co. and S. J. Hawkins vs. Same. 


April 21—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 
11262—Phelps Dodge Corp. vs. Ariz. Eastern et al. 
11267—Harris Bros. Co. vs. Director General et al. 


April 21—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Graham: 


11205—Charles C. Oyler & Son vs. American Ry. Express Co. and 


Director General. 
11207—Charles C. Oyler & Son et al. vs. Same. 
April 21—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner McKenna: 
11265—Sun Co. vs. Delaware River & Union et al. 
11200—John Lucas & Co., Inc., vs. Atlantic City et al. 


April 21—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Examiner Eddy: 
11292—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
11298—Same vs. Same. 

F. A. Leland. 


April 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
1. and S. 1173—Switching rates on coal at Elkhorn City, Ky. 
April 22—Deming, N. M.—Examiner Mattingly: 

Fourth section applications filed for and on behalf of El Paso & 
Southwestern R. R. Co., Southern Pacific Co., and Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., asking for authority to continue rates 
to Deming, N. M., in contravention of the provisions of the fourth 
section. (To be heard in connection with No. 11297, State Corpo- 
ration Commission of the State of New Mexico vs. Abilene & 
Southern et al.) : 

11297—-State Corporation Commission of the State of New Mexico 
vs. Abilene & Sou. et al. 

April 22—Fort Smith, Ark.—Examiner Gartner: 

brea Refining Co. et.al. vs. ae a Island & Pacific 
et al. < a , 

11300—Same vs. Chicago & Alton et al. 

April 22—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Keene: 
11223—Hirth-Krause Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. Such portions of 
a section app. 2060, filed by J. F. Tucker, agent, related 
ereto. 
11290—Specialty Display Case Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
April 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
11240—Wilson & Co.; Inc., of Oklahoma, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
April 23—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Butler: 

11081—The Roundup Coal Mining Co. vs. Big Fork & International 
Falls et al. 

April 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
11077—Morris & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
11217—Armour & Co. vs. American Ry. Ex. Co, et al. 


Docket of the Commission 


Hawkins vs. Oregon Short Line 


business under the name of Rupert 


Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 700, filed by 


April 23—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Eddy: 
11299—William Wylie Beall vs. Wheeling Traction Co. 
11299, Sub. No. 1—Charles J. Schuck vs. Wheeling Traction Co. 


April 24—Brunswick, Ga.—Examiner Satterfield: 
sie * eam Cola Bottling Co. vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
et al. 


April 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11226—R. A. Cade, Inc., vs. Pennsylvania and Director General. 


April 26—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Gaddess: 
9364—iInman-Poulsen Lumber Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
8118—Samie Vs. Saine. 


April 26—Ft. Dodge, la.—Examiner Butler: : 
a Dodge Commercial Club vs. Cedar Rapids & Iowa City 
et al. 


April 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11283—Miami Copper Co. vs. Arizona Eastern et al. 
1. and S. 1171—Powdered milk rates. 
April 26—Cadillac, Mich.—Examiner Keene: 
11216—Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., vs. Grand Rapids & Indiana and 
Director General. 
April 26—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Graham: 
11302—Stone Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
April 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
11218—Wilbur Lumber Co. et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 


April 26—Columbus, O.—Examiner Eddy: 
11195—The Ohio Cities Gas Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
11196—Same vs. C. & O. et al. 


April 27—Douglas, Ariz.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11238—Bauxton-Smith Co. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. et al. 
April 27—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Satterfield: 
11203—The Standard Paint Co. et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 
April 27—Columbus, O.—Examiner Eddy: 
11204—The Chas. E. Lane Co. vs. Norf. Sou. and Director General. 
April 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11146—Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America et al. 
Vicksburg et al. 
April 27—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11259—John J. Bateman vs. Southern Pacific Co. and Director Gen- 
eral. 
11310—Eissinger & Co., Inc., vs. Union Pacific et al. ° 
April 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
11230—F. C. Mintzlaff et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
April 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
11221—G. S. Tiffany & Co. vs. St. L. S. W. and Director General. 


April 28—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Keene: 
11234—Milwaukee Vinegar Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
April 28—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Gaddess: ; 
11004—Cameron Hogg Lumber Co. et al. vs. Portland Ry. Light and 
Power Co. et al. ‘“ 


April 28—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11210—Chrevolet Motor Co. of California. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 


April. 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
11219—Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
11186—Shaffer Oil and Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 


April 29—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: : 
i. and S. 1172—Local fares of the Hudson & Manhattan R. R. Co. 


April 29—Mason City, Ia.—Examiner Butler: 
11296—William Alter et al. vs. Chicago Great Western et al. 


April 29—Wausau, Wis.—Examiner Keene: 
11281—Wausau Box and Lumber Co. et al. 
Director General. 
11282—L. H. Wheeler and F. D. Timlin vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


April 29—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Gaddess: 
11083—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. et al. vs. Ann Ar 
bor et al. 


April 29—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eddy: ; 
11275—Carnegie Steel Co. vs. Pittsburgh & Ohio Valley et al. 
April 30—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: ’ h 
11173—J. J. Badenoch Co. vs. Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago et al. ane 
portions of fourth sect. applications Nos. 2060 and 2072, filed by 
J. F. Tucker, agent, related thereto. 


April 30—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner a: 
11236—Arcularius Bros. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. and Director General. 
11312—Moreland Motor Truck Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

April 30—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11274—Wharton Steel Co. vs. C. R. R. Co. of N. 

General. 

May 1—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Satterfield: 
11254—The Georgia Show Case Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
11271—Alabama Georgia Syrup Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

May 1—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Gartner: 
11220—Orange Rice Mill Co. vs. Louisiana Western et al. 

May 1—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Keene: ? ’ 
11340—Bridgeman-Russell Co. et al. vs. Great Lakes Transit Corp. 

et al. 4 

May 3—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Satterfield: ida & 

11003—McGowin Lumber and Export Co. et al. vs. Gulf, Florida 
Alabama et al. 
11242—Birmingham Packing Co. vs. Director General. 

May 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11304—American Smelting and Refining Co. et al. vs. B. & 

May 3—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: t al 
11247—Consolidated Companies, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F, et 

May 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: , 
10826—Intermediate Rate Assn. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

May 3—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Butler: 
11172—Rutherford-Brede Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
11108—Kurth Malting Co. vs. Director General et al. 


vs. Alabama « 


vs. C. M. & St. P. and 


J. and Director 


O. et al. 
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April 17, 1920 


May 3—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Gartner: 
11229—The Louis Werner Stave Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. and Director 
General. 


May 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
11184—Charles Friend & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
May 3—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eddy: 
11253—Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. and Coal Co. vs. Pa. et al. 


May 4—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Butler: 
11193—Bell Lumber Co. et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 
May 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
11023—The St. Louis Chamker of Commerce vs. 
Southern et al. 
May 5—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11165—C. Weissbaum & Co. vs. Director General. 
May 5—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Butler: 
11163—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. et al. 
111644—Same vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
May 5—New Orleans, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
11198—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
11276—Mexican Petroleum Corp. of Louisiana, Inc., vs. Indiana Har- 
bor Belt R. R. et al. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 2043, Yazoo & Miss. Vall. R. R. Co. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 2045, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 1606, C. E. Fulton, agent. 
May 5—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eddy: 
11264—National Fireproofing Co. vs. Pa. et al. 
May 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
+ 10690--The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
*10979—-McGowin Lumber and Export Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 


Alabama Great 


CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


Top Floor Tribune Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Practical Instructions given by Expert Traffic Managers. No 
Theory, actual use of tariffs as applied to Domestic, Import and 
Export Shipping. TEXT MATTER includes important changes in 
Rules and Regulations, up to date, in loose-leaf form. 

Night Classes. Personal Instructions by Mall. 

Prospectus Free. Correspondence Solicited. 





Merchants and Miners Transportation Co. 


Established 1854 


Havana Line—Freight Service 
Norfolk, Va., to Havana, Cuba—Direct 


Fast Steel Ships Scheduled to Sail Every Ten Days 


General Cargo Solicited 
Steel S. S. “Indian” April 27th. Now booking freight 
Steel S. S. “Quantico” May 7th. Now booking freight 
A Steamer, May 17th. Now booking freight 


For Space, Rates and Information Apply to 


A. E. PORTER, General Agent, Norfolk, Va. 


HARRIS, MAGILL & CO., Inc. CUBA COMMERCIAL CoO. 
king Agents Gen’! Agts. 
New York and Norfolk Havana, Cuba 


A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 








Through Export Bills of Lading— 


Our latest folder tells how Through Bills 
of Lading facilitate direct business between 
merchants abroad, and manufacturers and ex- 
porters in the Chicago industrial district. 

It contains a special World Map and is 
mailed upon request. 

FOREIGN TRADE DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


of Illinois 
125 W. Monroe Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Capital and Surplus, $7,000,000 






P. nounced by the highest authority to be the most comprehensive 
mon of the live and important question of reparation under 
© Commerce Act. Very nume?vous citations. 


I Volume Buckram 


Price $5.00 
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REPARATION UNDER COMMERCE ACT 


By CLAUDIAN B. NORTHROP, SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


\o 






POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, II. 


IS YOUR traffic department co-operating properly with buying, 
selling and manufacturing departments? When you combine business 
experience with traffic management this co-operation is understood 
and obtained. Technically trained traffic man with nine years’ whole- 
sale business experience, three years’ traffic experience, would like to 
locate in North or West Texas or adjoining states. Address ‘‘Tex.,”’ 
Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager or Assistant, by young 
man having over eight years of practical transportation experience 
with rates, claims, classification, etc. Address O. T. H. 173, care 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man desires position in railroad cr 
industrial traffic office where there is good opportunity to work up. 
Three years’ railway office experience. Address E. J. L., care Traffic 
World, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Railroad freight rate clerk with knowledge of con- 
struction, quotations and interpretations, preferably one with ex- 
perience in grain rates and transit; state age, salary and past experi- 
ence in full. Address Westside P. O. Box 570, New Orleans, La. 


POSITION WANTED—Certified Traffic Expert, ten years’ 
road, express and industrial experience, New York and Chicago ter- 
minals, desires connection; any state. Mention traffic volume and 
salary. Address Edward A. Leonard, Woodbridge, New Jersey. 


TRAFFIC MAN—Position wanted with industrial firm. Ten years’ 
industrial and railroad experience. Age 33. Address A. R. D. 171, care 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 























FOR SALE—Several cars first-class No. 1, 6x8—8 Oak Railroad 
Ties. For immediate shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to. interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state railroad commissions and transportation companies in pro- 
moting and securing better understanding by the public and the 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and the modi- 
fication of present laws where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of commerce; with the view to advance fair dealing and to 
pee. conserve and protect the commercial and transportation 
nterests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 





Wy Fee io a pin di cknie ne e60a.5046 0000055065040 005s40000R4 President 
Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
1 BN ain ua nahin nancies Gia Dalea adn ee ane Vice-President 
Manager Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
a UU era ee a eer re eee .... Treasurer 


Traffic Manager, Sefton Mfg. Corporation, 1301 W. 35th St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
ee nia as '6hie none sachet nciswriowanscemeaale Executive Secretary 
lt ee IN oh eta aan nares acabedisien ge iniknieaceba ee eve tious Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


SS, II, Ss. a-as wiccanteigoes. inte ana aRRG inn Wiaheind a aden a IE President 
I Se I 5 a oS arre sw iersevencesia ase also 0 mate Gena ala a RIN Vice-President 
Te ee. ED SG 6:6 Sieh owiksis dep eeudanen Somemmaran Secretary-Treasurer 
Te I ina hesewansws tclnalewsese wens seeseeeaneun Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 


ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey Street Chicago, Illinois 


ANY SERVICE 








OF THE BAR OF THE 


For Sale PY BYRON S. ADAMS, Publisher 


512 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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* 10991—Same vs. Gulf, Florida & Alabama et al. 
* 10985—William W. Johnson vs. Great Northern et al. 
May 6—Great Falls, Mont.—Examine®Gaddess: 
11291—J. B. Taylor vs. Great Northern et al. 
11338—Great Falls Brick and Tile Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
May 6—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11308—Oriental Products Co., Inc., vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
11305—A. O. Anderson & Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


11307—W. R. Grace & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

11307, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 

11307, \ oe No. 2—China Agency & Trading Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 


May 6—New Orleans, La.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
11112—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


May 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
11190—Perry County Coal Corpofation et al. vs. Illinois Central et al. 


May 6—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Satterfield: 
11279—Chattanooga Coke and Gas Co. vs. Dayton & Chicago et al. 
Fourth Sect. App. 542, Alabama Great Southern. 

Fourth Sect. App. 1548, Southern Ry. 
Fourth Sect. App. 3965, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pac. 


or 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 10790—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. Great Northern et al. 
* 10918—Thomas Iron Co. vs. Director General. 

1 10596—North Iowa Traffic Assn. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


May 7—Boston, Mass.—Examiner McKenna: 
11206—Royal Bank of Canada, assignee of D. A. Brebner, Ltd., vs. 
Seaboard Air Line et al. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. App. 1573, Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 
May 7—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11057—Sparr Fruit Co. vs. Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe et al. 


May 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eddy: 
11123—Diamond Alkali Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. 


May 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 10728—Herman Gross vs. New York & Pennsylvania et al. 
* 10752—Wharton Steel Co. vs. Cent. R. R. Co. of New Jersey et al. 
* ar 9 oaeemioen Creosoting Co. vs. Central R. R. of New Jersey 
et al, 
May 8—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11135—McCloud River R. R. Co. vs. Oregon Short Line. 
May 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: 
= Cement Plaster Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
et al. 
8386—American Cement Plaster Co. vs. Mich. Cent. et al. 
11190—Perry County Coal Corp. et al. vs. Director General et al. 


May 8—Bristol, Tenn.—Examiner Satterfield: 
11293—Kingsport Pulp Corp. vs. C. C. & O. et al. 


May 8—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
11316—Choctaw Cotton Oil Co. vs. Yazoo & Miss. Valley et al. 


May 8—Boston, Mass.—Examiner McKenna: 
11249—Luaiow Mfg. Associates vs. P. & R. et al. 


May 10—Auburn, N. Y.—Examiner Eddy: 
131145—Columbian Rope Co. vs, Canadian Pacific et al. 


May 10—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Disque: 
10826—Intermediate Rate Assn. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 


iMay 10—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11270—Pacific Coast Steel Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
May 11—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
10040—U. M. Slater, Inc., et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
May 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butler: 
11239—Norman T. Whitaker vs. Western Union Telegraph Co. 
11239, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Postal Telegraph Cable Co. 
May 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 10421—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
10517—Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Same. 
11000—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. and Director General. 
10570—William Schuette & Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
10570, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Great Northern et al. 
May 12—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
* 10745—National Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. of the United States vs. 
Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 
* 10745, Sub. No. 1—Southern 
Southern Ry. et al. 
wor 13—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
9922—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana vs. Abilene & 
Northern et al. 
Portions of Fourth Sect. Apps. 581, 624, 957 and 1618, filed by F. A. 
Leland, agent; 376, 377 and 488, filed by Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. 
& S. S. Co.; 960 and 961, filed by W. A. Poteet, agent. 
May 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 10977—-Pittsburgh Forge and Iron Co. vs. Pa. et al. 
* 10798—Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. Co. vs. Lake Erie & 
Western et al. 
« ee Sand Producers’ Traffic Assn. of Illinois vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 
May 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butler: 
veiee—-Atins Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. and Director Gen- 
eral. 
May 14—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner McKenna: 
11301—Union Bag and Paper Corp. vs. Director General. 
ow 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 10787—Parlin & Orendorff Co. vs. Kentucky and Tennessee et al. 
* 10686—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western 


ae ae 


Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. et al. vs. 


et al. 
May 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 10827—Swift Lumber Co. vs. Fernwood & Gulf et al. ~ 


* 10861—Natchez Chamber of Commerce ys. Illinois Central et al. 
* 9402—Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. 
May 17—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Disque: 

10826—Intermediate Rate Assn. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 
May 17—Washington, D. C.—Chief Examiner La Roe: 

11110—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Central Vermont et al. 

11110, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Boston & Albany et al. 

11110, Sub. No. 2—Same vs. Bangor & Aroostook et al. 

11110, Sub. No. 3—Same vs. Maine Central et al. 

11110, Sub. No. 4—Same vs. Rutland et al. 

11110, Sub. No. 5—Same vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 

11110, Sub. No. 6—Same vs. Boston & Maine et al. 

11110, Sub. No. 7—Same vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

11110. Sub. No. 8—Same vs. Cent. New England et al. 
May 24—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Disque: 

10826—Intermediate Rate Assn. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 
June 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quirk: 

10733—National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association vs. Ala- 

bama & Vicksburg et al. 
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The Traffic Manager's Help 
Because <— 


/A single rate or a thousand—rail or water. 
A Copy or Digest of a decision of the I. C. C. 
A Copy or Digest of a tentative report of 

an I. C. C. Examiner. 
A Copy or Digest of a complaint filed with 















the I..C. C- 
A Copy or Digest of an order of the Fed- 
| eral Trade Commission. 
A Copy or Digest of a decision of the 





Treasury Department. 
‘ A Copy of any resolution introduced in the 
U. S. Senate or House. 
A specially prepared opinion on any traffic 
problem. _ 
A specially prepared legal opinion relating 
to interstate traffic. i 
An interpretation of any rule or provision 
of any tariff. a 
An interpretation of any rule or provision 
of the Consolidated Classification. 
An interpretation of any demurrage, stor- 
age or car service rule. f 
Our location, long experience, complete and efficient or- 
ganization enables us to render a prompt and reliable 
service to the shipper that with others is impossible. 
Four distinct, thoroughly equipped, efficiently handled depart- 
ments, viz.: 
RATE DEPARTMENT 
TARIFF DEPARTMENT 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT ; 
Your inquiries are solicited. Full particulars cheerfully furnished 
on request. Our service is sold by the hour or by the year. 


‘“‘At Your Service”’ 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 






If He Wants 
~He Can Get 


































Bind Them Up 


Hundreds of Traffic World 
subscribers, appreciating the 
value of the publication as a per- 
manent reference work, have their 
copies permanently bound in book 
form. 





Our charge for doing this kind 
of work is only $1.75 net per vol- 
ume, and we do it right, a good 
quality of law buckram being 
used, and the volumes being 
properly marked in gilt letters on 
red and black leather labels. 


The Traffic Service Corp'n 


418 South Market Street 
CHICAGO 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON 
COLORADO BUILDING 
Telephone, Main 3840 


CHICAGO 


418-430 S. MARKET STREET 
Telephone, Harrison 8808 


EC 








AMERICA'S HARBOR OF ISLANDS 
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¢ 
‘gCranford Junction 


IN THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER there are 1000 ISLANDS 
IN LAKE GEORGE 100 ISLANDS 
IN PORT OF NEW YORK 10 ISLANDS 


BUT, the 10 Islands in the Port of New York are far 
more valuable and important than all the Islands of the 
St. Lawrence River and Lake George combined. 


AND, of all the Islands in the Port of New York, 
STATEN ISLAND is the only one having DIRECT ALL 
RAIL CONNECTION with the trunk lines of New Jersey 
independent of float system. 

STATEN ISLAND is the home of the AMERICAN 
DOCK COMPANY and the POUCH TERMINAL, where 
Importers and Exporters may secure the advantage of this 
unique railroad situation, together with the best storage 
facilities in the Port of New York, and lowest insurance 
rates obtainable. 


In addition to this incomparable service, you 
may consign your merchandise to us ‘‘ALL RAIL” 
for ‘““SSTORAGE IN TRANSIT”’ via B. & O. Railroad, 
with PRIVILEGE OF SUBSEQUENT DELIVERY TO 
STEAMER or on DOMESTIC CONSIGNMENTS to 
points within LIGHTERAGE LIMITS in New York 
Harbor at THROUGH BILL OF LADING RATES. 


Why not have the best and most complete serv- 
ice for the least total expense ? 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Telephone for our representative to call. 


American Dock and Pouch Terminals 


7950 Bowling Green New York ern 17 State St. 
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Did It Ever Occur to You: late 
, . ; , _— how 
ID it ever occur to you when paying your freight bills that the cost of your shipping id 
- ws aa saad = St 
could be reduced? 
. . . Ol CC 
Did it ever occur to you that the amount of your valuable time now devoted to shipping bai 
details could be lessened? 
soon 
“Why?” Well, Friend, we only wondered, because it seems to have occurred to a lot of people their 
who ship freight—that is, judging from the fact that our business has increased fivefold during 
the last three years. Pi 
also 
Sure! Machinery, Automobiles, Household Goods, Pianos, Toys to and from 
the far West, and Export Shipments of all classes of merchandise anywhere you 
want to ship them. Good idea! Write us concerning your next shipment. 
a te 
thou 
General Offices: 203 S. Dearborn St., Chicago whic 
sand 
feat 
men 
to 1 
unlo 
who 
BRANCH OFFICES , 
adm 
Béston, Old South Bldg. : 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square SOCI 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. the 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. troy 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Alaska Bidg. som 
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Write the Nearest Office 


